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PREFACE. 

The following notes on the Diseases of Field and 
Garden Crops are reports of a series of addresses 
given at the request of the officers of the Institute of 
Agriculture at the British Museum, South Kensington. 

The addresses were preceded by a course of twenty 
lectures upon Vegetable Physiology in relation to 
Farm Crops, by Professor G. T. Bettany, M.A., B.Sc., 
F.L.S.J so that it was unnecessary, in speaking of 
plant diseases, to revert in detail to the structural 
and physiological branches, which had been covered 
by Professor Bettany. 

The nature, limits, and objects of the addresses 
will be seen in the introductory remarks. In the 
lecture room actual examples of all the diseases in 
different stages of growth were exhibited, and the sub- 
jects were illustrated with camerorludda drawings, as 
well as larger coloured drawings made from living 
examples. In the lecture room the simpler subjects 
were taken first, the students being gradually led on 
to the more involved ones. This arrangement has 
been adhered to in the present work, where the 
addresses have been put into book form, and numer- 
ous additions made. 
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The engravings are either reductions from the 
large drawings used at the lectures, or from others 
made from nature since. They are all (with the 
exception of one or two which it was necessary should 
be copies) original, and from living examples. 

We hope the illustrations will be useful; we 
believe they are correct ; they show what we have 
seen, or think we have seen. 

Excellent preparations for the microscope of the 
fungi mentioned in these pages may be purchased, at 
moderate prices, from the Eev. J. K Vize, M.A., 
Forden, Welshpool. 

Our thanks are due for assistance to our friends 
Mr. Chas. B. Plowright, M.RC.S., King's Lynn; 
and to Mr. A. Stephen Wilson of North Eonmundy, 
Summerhill, Aberdeen. 

Most of the original camera-ludAa drawings^ with 
many of the actual examples, and a large series of 
microscopic preparations used at the lectures and for 
this work, are now in the department of Botany, 
British Museum (Natural History), South Kensington. 

W. G. S. 

Linden House, 

Dunstable, 

BED& 
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CHAPTEE I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

In preparing the following addresses we have endeavoured 
to keep three objects clearly in view. First, the descrip- 
tion only of such diseases as are of economic importance. 
Second, the definition of all the phenomena of the diseases 
in familiar words, such as, with proper attention, may be 
understood by all ; this has been done without sacrificing 
scientific accuracy, as all botanical terms in common use 
are aidverted to and explained. Third, the consideration 
of tlie best means of preventing the attacks of plant 
diseases. 

Many diseases of field and garden crops are too trivial 
in their effects to deserve notice : these will be either 
entirely passed over or but briefly referred to. 

We do not propose to describe any diseases caused by 
members of the animal kingdom, with the exception of 
one or two caused by the attacks of Nematodes or micro- 
scopic worms. The diseases described are chiefly of 
vegetable origin, and mostly such as are caused by the 
parasitic fungi popularly termed mildews, moulds, smuts, 
blights, and rusts. The life history of some of these 
parasites is intricate : these will require close attention ; 
others are more simple, and these simpler forms of disease 

i^ B 



2 DISEASES OF FIELD & GARDEN CROPS, [ch. 

are taken first, so that the simpler examples gradually 
lead up to the more involved ones. 

The great question of the prevention, palliation, or cure 
of plant diseases is, as a rule, almost entirely overlooked 
by botanists ; but from a practical point of view, — and these 
notes are specially prepared for practical agriculturists, — 
the prevention, palliation, or cure of plant diseases should 
surely be an object to be kept chiefly in view. 

A knowledge of the structure and vital phenomena of 
field and garden plants should be used as a sure stepping- 
stone to vegetable pathology. It must be confessed, 
however, that in the same way as surgery is often more 
precise and certain than medicine, so, much more is at 
present known of vegetable physiology and anatomy than 
the nature of disease and its prevention. We clearly 
know the nature of some diseases of plants ; but as regards 
the treatment of plants when invaded by parasites which 
are too often the sole cause of disease, we frequently know 
nothing. The reason for this defective information is 
clear : there are no special teachers of vegetable pathology 
in this country, and the few men who have made the 
subject more or less a speciality, have not the time or 
opportunity for extensive and continued experiment and 
research. Field crops under disease are rarely or never 
examined by competent observers. As nearly every 
known disease of the animal kingdom is susceptible of 
preventive, palliative, or curative treatment, it is only 
reasonable to assxime that the diseases peculiar to the 
vegetable kingdom are also susceptible of similar manage- 
ment Of late years the spread of disease in the animal 
kingdom has been greatly curtailed, and in the human 
family the death-rate of towns has been much reduced. 
These results have been entirely brought about by the 
acquisition of an exact knowledge of the diseases peculiar 
to animals, and of the circumstances favourable to the 
spread or extinction of disease. Sanitary improvements 
have considerably extended the average length of human 
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life. It is therefore only reasonable to believe that when 
we completely understand the nature of plant diseases, and 
the circumstances which aid their spread or tend to their 
curtailment, we shall be more or less able to cope with them 
by rendering surrounding circumstances imfavourable for 
their extension. In the majority of instances it is almost 
futile to expect cures : the knowledge to be sought for 
must be the facts which will indicate some mode of pre- 
vention, or some method of detecting and treating disease 
in its earliest stages. In the same way as dwellers in 
towns have been of late aroused from their apathy and 
made to understand something of what is necessary for 
health, so all agriculturists should, if possible, arouse 
themselves and learn something of the nature and sur- 
roundings of plant diseases. TiU this knowledge is 
acquired, and till agriculturists become alive to the pos- 
sibility of saving their crops from disease, little progress 
can be hoped for. "We do not say that it is necessary for 
eveiy farmer to be a complete master of the anatomy and 
physiology of all the plants he grows, or to be perfectly 
familiar with the life history of every assailing parasitic 
fungus or destructive animal, any more than a house- 
holder should know all about the exact nature of typhus, 
or diphtheria, or bacteria, bacilli, and disease germs ; but 
as every householder at length begins to know, amongst 
other facts, that an open drain is likely to prove fatal 
to life, so every farmer should know, amongst other things, 
that imperfectly-drained fields and rotting vegetable-refuse 
mean disease and destruction to his crops. 

No sane healthy person would remain in a place tainted 
with the contagia of dead and diseased animals, and it is 
equally unsafe to place sound plants, tubers, or seeds, 
amongst dead or diseased vegetable-refuse. In one case, 
as in the other, certain individuals may perchance escape ; 
but the general result is, the healthy organisms are at 
length destroyed by the dead or diseased ones. 

In regard to the illustrations prepared for this work, 
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they are original, and liave all been drawn direct from 
nature to uniform scales, and engraved by ourselves, so 
tbat the comparative degrees of largeness or smallness 
of the different parts of all the fungi described may be 
understood at a glance. Nothing is more wretched than 
the copying and recopying of book illustrations, too often 
bad ones, without examination or verification. To such 
an extent is this copyism at times extended, that in some 
instances, only one original drawing has ever been made, 
and every succeeding drawing, whether English, French, 
or German, is a mere slavish copy. The description, too, 
as well as the drawing, of one person is too often taken 
on trust alone for an indefinite period of time. The com- 
prehension of some published illustrations is sometimes 
made difficult by the diverse and odd powers of magni- 
fication, such as X 17, x 131, x 316, etc., so that after 
the examination of a few illustrations a student's mind 
becomes greatly confused as to the relative sizes of the 
objects illustrated. All magnified figures should be in 
tens, hundreds, or thousands. Sometimes certain authors 
have illustrated fungi and omitted the amount of mag- 
nification upon the plates ; they have simply inserted 
"slightly enlarged," "greatly enlarged," "still further 
enlarged," etc. ; and the fact is certainly not creditable to 
the copyists when we say that every illustration copied 
from certain works with which we are acquainted repro- 
duces these almost unmeaning terms. The fact shows that 
the whole phenomena described by certain writers have 
simply been taken by their successors on faith, and that 
no single copyist has taken the trouble to measure and 
verify for himself. 

Students of nature should take very little on trust, for 
the sharpest observer is liable to make a mistake in what 
he thinks he sees, or in the meaning he attaches to what 
he sees, or fancies he sees. Therefore, as far as possible, 
every one should observe and think for himself, not with 
a view towards finding fault with other observers, but to 
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confirm, extend, modify, and check the observations of 
other men. Confirmations are not always to be trusted, 
for it often happens that a beginner is over anxious to 
confirm the statements of a master, as by that means the 
pupil hopes to secure some of the credit belonging to the 
origmal teacher. It is not only necessary to know what 
is confirmed, but who confirms it. Some older views of 
our own, in which we have now no belief, have been re- 
peatedly " confirmed." 

AU phenomena which on the face of them are unusual 
should be carefully examined and re-examined, and con- 
stantly tested and retested. Reasonable statements may 
be more readily accepted than unreasonable, but it often 
happens that the more wonderful and unreasonable a 
phenomenon is — according to the descriptions — the more 
avidiously it is accepted, especially by beginners. 

Opinions often vary as to the meaning of the pheno- 
mena connected with disease, as in the appearances pre- 
sented by the fungi of com mildew, of the potato murrain, 
and some other diseases. In these instances we shall not 
disrespectfully advance our own views to the disadvantage 
of other observers, but shall clearly and impartially state 
both sides of any disputed question. We shall, however, 
consider it our duty to say how our mind has been im- 
pressed by the evidence. Although certain facts are them- 
selves often undisputed, yet the deductions made from 
them are hotly contested. 

In concluding these brief introductory remarks, we 
strongly advise such of our readers as have the opportunity, 
to carefully examine the phenomena hereafter mentioned 
for themselves, and to accept nothing on mere faith. 
Any new observers who will sift and resift any statements 
of fact or deduction which appear to be unreasonable will 
be doing a real service to science. 



CHAPTER IL 

CLOVER SICKNESS — CLOVER MILDEW. 

Peronovpora trifoliorum, D.By. 

The well-known weaMy growth of clover, termed clover 
sickness, is said— perhaps on insufficient grounds— to be 
due to a deficiency of potash in the soil, especially the 
soluble salts of potassium in the subsoil. VThen clover is 
grown too frequently in the same fields, and without alter- 
nation of crops, the ground becomes " clover sick." Two 
nematoid or thread worms (nema, a thread) of minute 
size, and allied to the so-called " worms " of stale vinegar 
and paste, and to the Nematode which causes ear-cockle 
in wheat, oats, and rye, have been described as attacking 
clover. These thread worms have been described under 
the names of Tylenchus devastatrix and T, Havensteinii; 
but the impoverished condition of clover when due to 
these parasites is said to be distinguishable from clover- 
sickness proper. Some observers have said that the ail- 
ment is due to the presence of a fungus known as Sphceria 
herharvm, Pers., sometimes described as Pleospora, and 
more frequently as Gladosporivm. This fungus is over- 
burdened with synonyms and varietal names, and is so 
common on all herbaceous plants that it is hardly likely 
to be the sole cause of clover sickness. A second fungus, 
named Peziza dborioideSf Fr., it is also credited with being 
the cause of this ailment, but probably on insufficient 
evidence, although, from what we have recently learned 
of the attacks of the spawn or mycelium of a Peziza upon 
living potato plants, the presence of P. dborioidesy Fr., on 
clover deserves attention. A third fungus, named Pha- 
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ciditi/m medicaginis, Desm., has also with insufficient reason 
been referred to as the cause of the disease. It is almost 
impossible to say what may be the chief cause of clover 
sickness, and there may be several forms of the disease. 
The spawn of fungi is sometimes confined to the interior 
of plants, where it causes serious disturbance, and this 
spawn or mycelium, if without fruit, even when seen 
under the microscope, is commonly so indefinite in char- 
acter that no one can say for certain what fungus it is 
destined to produce. 

A frequent fungus on dying clover leaves is Ascobolus 
trifolii, Riv., which is the same with Phctddium trifolii, 
Bond.; and another is Polyfhrincium trifolii, Kze., which 
is said by some authors to be a second condition of Do- 
thidea trifolii, Fr. A rust fungus named Uromyces append- 
iculatay Lev., is also at times very prevalent on the pea- 
flower tribe. The fungus parasites of the Legimiinosas, to 
the pea-flower tribe of which our clovers belong, are but 
few in number, although their individual power for de- 
struction is great. The best known are the mildews of 
our garden and field peas named Erysiphe Ma/rti% Link., 
and E. commvms, Schl., the latter of which also occurs 
upon the EcmtmculacecB and the vine. A close ally named 
E. graminisj D.C., is parasitic on grasses. 

A very frequent parasite of clovers in Britain, and one 
to which we are inclined to refer a great deal of clover 
sickness, is Percmoa^ora trifoliorvm, D.By., a pest which 
appears to have attracted little or no attention in this 
country till late years. 

It^ like all other species of Peronospora, attacks living 
plants ; it is common on purple clover, Trifolium medium, 
L. ; T, cUpestre, L. ; crimson clover, T. incamatum, L. ; on 
Lucem, Medicago sativa, L., and other plants. There is 
some diversity of opinion as to the meaning of the name 
Peronospora, as Corda, the botanist who first used the name, 
gave no explanation of its derivation. Corda probably 
had in view the word peroruw (7r€/x)vaa>— Homer and 
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Theocritus) — to pierce, pin, or transfix, or perone, the pin 
or tongue of a buckle, a pointed or piercing object, and 
spora {(nropd), a seed or spore. He probably used the 
word in reference to the power of the fungus to pierce the 
tissues of the plant it attacks as distinguished from other 
fungi which have no such power. The specific name 
trifoliorum explains itself. Peronospora trifoliorum, D.By., 
is closely allied to the potato fungus, and it grows within 
and upon the under surface of the leaves of the plants in- 
vaded. By this habit of growth, and its putrefactive power, 
it not only chokes up the organs of transpiration of the host 
plant, but causes decomposition of the tissues by contact. 
It is remarkable for the profuse production of its minute, 
oval, transparent spores or conidia, A spore in fungi is a 
reproductive body, answering to the seed of flowering 
plants, but with no embryo or rudimentary plant within. 
Certain spores in Peronospora and in many other fungi are 
often called conidia from honisy dust, to distinguish them as 
secondary spores, or spores of an inferior class, the fungus 
itself being capable, under favourable circumstances, of 
producing other spores of a much higher order and more 
complex structure. The conidia in Peronospora, as the 
name indicates, are like fine, generally transparent dust. 
These conidia are filled with colourless protoplasm, or vital 
material, and they do not readily germinate except in 
water. When a conidium of Peronospora trifoliorum, 
D.By., falls upon any damp surface it bursts at the side, 
and the protoplasm exudes somewhat in the form of an 
amoBba, one of the simplest animal organisms. From this 
irregular amoeba-like form, other fertile stems of Perono- 
spora trifoliorum^ D.By., speedily arise. 

The disease spots on the leaves, as caused by the Pei'ono- 
spora, are at first white, and speedily become pallid or 
brownish. At length the corroded fragments drop from 
the leaf to the ground. This species of Peronospora pro- 
duces oospores, egg- like spores or resting -spores; these 
fall to the ground in the autumn, and rest in a hibernat- 
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ing state till the following summer, when they germinate, 
and produce threads carrying secondary spores or conidia; 
these conidia drop off from the parent plant, sail through 
the air, and are carried in different directions by currents 
of wind- Such spores as light upon clover plants cause 
the production of the mildew ; such as fall on unsuitable 
places perish. A description of how resting-spores are 
produced, and their nature, is given fstrther on in this 
work. 

The illustration of this fungus (Fig. 1, A) shows the 
parasite enlarged 400 diameters, growing from the under- 
surface of the foliage of Medicago sativa L., whilst one of 
the very pale gray spores or conidia is enlarged to 1000 
diameters at B. In the illustration the fungus is really in- 
verted so that its characters may be more easily understood. 
All species of Peronospora usually grow from the under 
surfeu^e of leaves, where they may be seen by the unaided 
eye as small white cottony masses. They commonly 
burst through the organs of transpiration — stomata ; 
sometimes, however, the fungi push the leaf cells aside 
and so get access to the air from the interior of the leaf. 
Two stomata are seen in section at C, D. The fertile 
threads which carry the spores are termed by botanists 
conidi&phores or conidia-bearers. The spawn of the fungus 
causes putrefaction of the tissues by mere contact. The 
spores, on falling on the foliage and bursting, also cause 
putrefaction of the leaf. The destruction of invaded 
clover is further aided by the conidiophores or stems of the 
fungi obliterating the organs of transpiration. 

Imperfect drainage and thick planting favours .the 
growth of aU the Peronosporeoe, whereas a free circulation 
of dry atr is often fatal to them. When once they make 
their attack, it must be remembered that they establish 
themselves within the tissues of the invaded plants, in a 
position where it is impossible to reach them with any 
curative material. Attention, therefore, to the mode of 
cultivation may tend to stop the spread, if not to prevent 
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the origmal attack of the foe. As the fimgus hibernates 
in decaying clover plants ia the winter, it is obvioue thnt 
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the best mode of preventing attacks is, where possible, to 
destroy all clover refuse with fire, and not allow any to 
rot on the surface of the ground. This treatment will, of 
course, not only destroy the eggs of any nematoid worms, 
but the spawn of the other fungi so frequently seen on 
sickly clover plants in the summer and autumn. 

The Nematodes appear to be attracted to the decayed 
spots caused by liie PeronosporOy for in these positions, in 
company with resting spores of the parasite, which un- 
doubtedly causes one form of putrescence, we have com- 
monly found them. 



CHAPTER IIL 

PERONOSPORA EXIGUA, Vf.Sbl 

Anothee Ftronoipora, with the habit of P. grimi, tJng., 
a parasite of Veronica, is very frequent upon clovers in 
Britain, is equally destructive with P. tnfolioTwm,, 



Enlarged 400 diametera. Bpote enlarged 1000 diameters. 

D.By., and is a minute and hitherto undeacribed epecieB. 
Tliia plant, Peronoxpora exigiia, W.Sm. (exigwas, small), is 
illuBtrated, enlarged 400 diameters at A, Fig. 2 ; and ft 
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mngle spore, or conidium, is enlarged 1000 diameters at 
R The parasite causes putrescence, and grows within 
the leaf and in effused patches on the surface, as does 
P. trifolionmv, D.By. The illustration shows a some- 
what large group of fruiting fungus threads, growing 
upon a fragment of a leaf hair of Lottis comiculatiis, L. ; 
the mycelium has caused a gouty discoloured swelling to 
appear on the hair. The spore -supporting threads are 
frequently simple, or sometimes once, twice, or three times 
branched and furnished with a few joints, stops, or septa ; 
the spores are borne on minute, often lateral spicules ; 
and as the branches grow, the spores have a tendency to 
drop off, as in the Peronospora of the potato disease. The 
spores are slightly oval, almost round, and burst at the 
side on germination. P. exigua, W.Sm., sometimes grows 
on clovers in company with P. trifoHorum, D.By., but 
it is immediately distinguislied by its very much smaUer 
size, as well as by its specific characters. Though com- 
mon, this species has hitherto been overlooked, probably 
because its appearance on clover leaves to the unaided eye 
is precisely the same with that of P. trifoliorumy D.By. 

Pebonospora exigua, W.Sm. — Minute, conidiophores 
simple or slightly branched, slender, sparingly septate, 
conidia oval, almost globose, very small, very pale gray, 
sometimes borne on one side of the conidiophore only, 
non-papillate, bursting at the side on germination. On 
Legv/minoscB, often in company with P. trifoliorvm, 
D.By. 

The ** New Clover Disease," described by P. Mouille- 
fertin the Journal cP Agriculture Pratique^ 1874, pp. 667, 
670, and translated by Mr. William Carruthers, F.R.S., 
in the Journal of ike Royal Agricultural Society of Ervglaind, 
Vol. X., Part ii, 1874, is possibly one form of clover 
mildew, caused either by Peronospora trifoliorum^ D.By., 
or P. exiguay W.Sm. In the disease described by P. 
Mouillefert the fungus appears to be chiefly confined to 
the base of the stems of clover. The author says he has 
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not been able to detect the fungus in the leaf, but, 
curiously enougb, he gives an illustration of it in that 
position ; he has not illustrated the spores, perhaps 
because they so readily fall from their little pedicels in 
Peronospora, and are easily overlooked. As this fungus 
doubtlessly hibernates in the same manner as the last, the 
only plan for lessening its ravages is to bum all decaying 
clover material 

This parasite is very near Ovularia (Ramularla) spkcB- 
roidea, Sacc. ; but if the published descriptions are correct, 
our plant differs materially from the German examples. 



CHAPTER IV. 

NEW DISEASE OF POTATOES. 

Pessiza postvmOy Berk, and "Wila. 

In the begmning of the month of August 1880, Mr. 
Ambrose Balfe, secretary to the Boyal Horticultural 
Society of Ireland, reported to us a disease then invading 
certain crops of potatoes in the west of Ireland, in a 
manner hitherto unknown to him. The potatoes had 
been bought as " Champions," and planted in land which 
had been reclaimed from bog eight years previous to the 
outbreak of the disease. When the ground was reclaimed 
a coat of clay was spread over and incorporated with the 
soiL For the first three years potatoes were grown, fol- 
lowed by a year of oats, next the ground was sown with 
grass and meadowed, and lastly *' champion'' potatoes 
were planted. In preparing the ground for the potatoes 
sea-weed was first spread over the grass, and ten days 
afterwards it was covered with farmyard manure. The 
potato sets were laid on the manure, and then covered. 
Ridge planting was adopted. No doubt the mode of 
culture was defective, as it is bad in practice to place 
potato sets in immediate contact with decaying vegetable 
matter and farmyard manure ; such materials always con- 
tain an immense number of disease genns both of animal 
and vegetable origin. The manure used for potatoes 
should always be old and thoroughly decayed, and it is 
perhaps best that the cut faces of the sets should be 
allowed to dry before they are planted. Some planters 
pass the cut surfaces rapidly across a hot iron with good 
effect, but others maintain that it is better to place the 
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freshly-cut sets in the soil immediately after cutting, and 
whilst the wound is still quite fresh. Planting in rank 
undecayed material is not only destructive to the material 
which is stored up within the tuber or set (material 
which is the food of the future plant), but it is also in- 
jurious to the young shoots and rootlets, for any hot, 
fermenting material acts as a poison to these growths, and 
diminishes the vigour of the infant plant. The conditions 
of planting in the instance here adverted to may, how- 
ever, have had nothing to do with the disease which 
followed in the summer. 

Until the attack now under description, the potato 
plants, as far as outward appearances went, were free from 
any taint of the fungus of the potato disease proper, 
named Peronospora infestans, Mont. The disease was first 
noticed in the beginning of July, at the time the potato 
flowers were opening ; but there can be little doubt that 
it was in or upon the plants several weeks previously, as 
by its nature it would not attract much attention at first. 
It is strange that other potatoes named "Protestants," 
growing close to the "Champions," were not attacked. 
The appearance of the diseased plants was peculiar ; they 
were covered within and without with a thick felt of 
white fungus spawn or myceHum. The growth of this 
spawn was so rapid and profuse that in a week or two the 
whole of the stems and leaves were reduced to tinder, the 
entire moisture belonging to the stems and leaves being 
exhausted by the fungus. Leaves are of such vital im- 
portance to plants that the destruction of them is 
synonymous with a cessation of the plant's growth. If 
the parts of a potato plant which are above ground get 
seriously injured or destroyed, there will be little or no 
further growth in the tubers. In the Peziza disease, now 
under description, the mycelium was not a putrefactive 
one as in Peronospora. It merely caused a sudden cessa- 
tion of growth in the tubers. 

Immersed in the thick felt of white fungus spawn, 
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PMimpMlunta, B. and WLla. PotaW atema with Scknlia. 



when it had reached its maximum of growth on the 
potato ateniB, tliere irere thouaaiida of small black nodular 
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bodieB, varying in aize from a grain of sand to that of a 
small bean. An affected potato stem is illustrated, 
natural size, at A, Fig. 3, and a section throi^h a part of 
a similar stem is illustrated at B t^i show the black 
nodular growths in dtu. The small black "bodiea here 
drawn are at first white, at length they become estemally 
blown, and ultimately black ; they are hard and compact, 
and, owing to their hardnesa, they have been termed 
ScUrotia from ikliros, hard. One of these bodies sur- 
rounded by spawn threads is shown, twice its natural 
size, at Fig. 4. These nodular growths when examined 



with the microscope are found to consist of highly con- 
densed and compacted spawn cells or mycelium, white 
in the centre and gradually getting black (through brown) 
towards the outside. When an excessively thin slice is 
taken off a cut surface of one of these nodules and magni- 
fied 400 diameters, the appearance is similar with the 
illustration at Fig. 5 ; here the gradual chai^ of colour 
from the white internal cells to the black thick -walled 
outer ones is illustrated, together with the felted statum 
of white mycelial threads, on the top of illustration, in 
which the Scleratia are embedded. 

Sclerotia, or compacted masses of fungus spawn in a 
resting state, are common amongst fungi ; some examples 
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never attain a larger aize than a grain of gunpowder, 
others .are as large as peas or small beans. The " Native 
Bread " or Mylitta of Australia, which oft«n measures 
several inches across, may be a ScUrofium. The edible 
Americolndian TtuJcahoo, which is dug out of the gronnd 
inlai^masses, isnot reallyafui^ns, although k> esteemed 



by Fries, and named by him Pachyma coeos. Some Sclerotia 
are sphsarical in shape, whilst others are elongated irregular 
ovals. Selerotia are not confined to one order or genus of 
fungi, but they possibly ocgut throughout the entire family. 
Some forms are much less compact than others, and the 
looser fonns germinate after a comparatively short rest. 

By means of Selerotia certain fungi which would prob- 
ably perish during drought or severe frost are preserved 
alive through inclement seasons. The spawn naturally 
compacts itself into these little hard masses and falls to 
the ground ; it there remains, like a seed, uninjured by 
continued cold or dryness, whereafl the vitality of uncom- 
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pacted spawn would be destroyed under similar conditions 
in a few hours. ScleroPia vary in their period of hiberna- 
tion from a few days to a year or more ; they are some- 
what erratic as to the required amount of rest ; favour- 
able circumstances will hajsten on germination, whilst 
unfavourable ones will retard it ; a very common period 
of hibernation is from nine months to a year. When 
germination at length takes place a perfect fungus is pro- 
duced ; this perfect fungus at maturity produces spores 
which, on germination, again produce spawn or mycelium. 
Sometimes this spawn will at once reproduce the perfect 
fungus, but in other instances it grows profusely, and at 
length gives direct rise to the little resting nodosities just 
described as Sclerotia, 

Some Sclerotia on germinating only produce moulds or 
mildews, whereas others may produce a tall club-shaped 
fungus termed Typhula, from Typha, the reed-mace ; some 
give rise to mushroom -like fungi, true Agarics, whilst 
others produce cup-shaped fungi which may be either 
sessile or supported on a long stalk ; these latter fungi 
are termed Pezizce, 

Many Sclerotia have received specific names, but such 
names are almost valueless. For instance, two so-called 
different species of Sclerotia have been known to give rise 
to the same perfect fungus, — Typhula phacorrhiza, Fr. 
(phacos, a lentil, and rhiza, a root), grows either from 
Sclerotiwm compUmatvm, Tode, or S. scutellatvm, A. and S. 
Both Sclerotia are found on dead leaves, and although 
they have been described as distinct they must be the 
same with each other. Polyactis cinerea, B., and Peziza 
FvxikeUana, • D.By., both spring either from ScUrotium 
dummy P., or 8, echinatvm. For this reason some botan- 
ists esteem the Polyactis to be an early state of the Pezissa. 
Whilst respecting the opinions of the botanists who have 
advocated this startling view, we are inclined to sus- 
pend judgment and wait for confirmation. Polyactis 
cinerea^ B., not only grows on Sclerotia, but is extremely 
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common on all decaying vegetable matter when no 
Sderotia are present No one can tell for certain, by 
mere examination, what any given Sclerotium will produce 
on germination. Sometimes a clae is given to what a 
Sderotiv/m may possibly produce by observing its habitat. 
For instance there is one Sclerotium named 8, fungorum, 
P., commonly found in dead examples of certain members 
of the mushroom tribe, chiefly found under the genera named 
Aga/ncus and Russuloj and sometimes inside the large decay- 
ing corky fungi, named Folyporus, of trees ; these Sclerotia 
invariably produce a small mushroom-like fungus named 
Agaricvs ttiberosus, Bull. A closely allied Agaric, named 
A, ci/rrhatusy Sch., also springs from a not dissimilar 
Sclerotium. Another and very small Sclerotiwm found in 
decaying onions and named S. cepcevorumy B., produces a 
minute mould named Mucor subtilissimvs, B. It com- 
monly happens, however, that Sclerotia may be found on 
the surface of the ground near where the supporting plant 
has decayed. When gathered from such positions it is 
impossible to say what they will produce under culture, 
and sometimes they so closely resemble small truffles 
(which, too, are often found on the surface of the ground), 
that without a microscopical examination it is impossible 
to distinguish one from the other. The perfect state of 
some Sclerotia is unknown, as S, stipitatum, Fr., found in 
the nests of white ants in India, 

When the large black Sclerotia were found in Irish 
potatoes they appeared to us to differ from the Sclerotia 
we had hitherto noticed, and although it is never safe to 
guess at what an unfamiliar ScUrotivm may produce, yet 
in our printed report, published in the Gariener^ Chronicle 
for 20th August 1880, we hesitated to refer the bodies to 
any already described form of Sclerotivm, Sclerotia are by 
no means uncommon in herbaceous stems, in cabbage 
stumps, and even in potato stalks ; but the new bodies did 
not appear to us to be the same with any others we had 
previously observed. Black Sclerotia are not uncommon 
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in dead potato stems in the spring, but not on living 
potato plants in the summer. 

Great efforts were made both by ourselves and numer- 
ous friends to make the new potato Sclerotia germinate, 
but in every instance that year without result. Many 
enquiries were made of potato growers, but the Sclerotia 
appeared to be lost again to this country, and nothing more 
was heard of them tni a paragraph appeared in Nature 
for 19th July 1883. This described, from Natureen, a so- 
called hitherto unknown form of the potato disease, which 
had been making slow but steady progress near Stavanger 
during the previous ten or twelve years, and was then, so 
said the report^ showing increased energy. The potato 
stalks were reported to be the first parts affected, and 
here Herr Anda had discovered small white fungoid 
growths, which, after attaining the size of a small bean, 
finally assumed a black colour. It appears that the 
fungus at Stavanger, like the same growth on the west of 
Ireland, rapidly increased at the expense of the supporting 
plant, first reducing the interior of the potato stem to a 
pulpy condition, and then shrivelling and hollowing it 
out until nothing was left but the mere outer shell. 
About the end of July or the beginning of August the 
destruction caused by -the fungus is seen at its worst, 
and at this period whole fields of potato plants are often 
reduced to the condition of withered straw. 

Now this disease at Stavanger, which was more or less 
lost sight of in Britain for three years, was clearly identi- 
cal with the one reported on by us ; it agreed in every 
way, and we at once wrote a note to Nature expressing 
our regret that although the germinating Sclerotia had 
apparently been seen by Herr Anda, yet the perfect plant 
had not been identified ; so that, so far as Herr Anda's 
report went, we were as much in the dark as before as 
to the fungus which had caused the disease. A few days 
after our letter was published, our friend Mr. A. Stephen 
Wilson, of North Kinmundy, Summerhill, by Aberdeen 
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-who, it may be said, had not seen our note in Naiv/re — 



sent ns a box enclosing nnmerous living examples of the 
desired black Sclerotia from potatoes grown near Aberdeen. 
Mr. Wilson informed us in an accompanying letter that 
he had hundreds of similar examples from the previous 
year's potato stalks then germinating, and that, judging 
from the appearance they presented at that time, they 
would probably produce a Peziza allied to Peziza tuherosa, 
Bull. At the same time a third letter appeared in Nature, 
this time from Professor Blytt, stating that he had for- 
warded examples of the Sclerotia to Professor De Bary, 
and that they had germinated with him. Professor Blytt 
stated that the JSclerotivm had produced a fungus identified 
by Professor De Bary as Peziza sclerotiorum, Lib., a species 
which had not at that time been recorded as British. At 
the period when this discussion was going on we received 
other living examples of Sclerotia from Mr. Thomas 
Carroll of the Gilbert Institution, Glasnevin, Dublin. 
Mr. Carroll stated that the disease was prevalent on the 
west coast of Ireland, especially on land too heavily 
manured. On making further enquiries we learned that 
the disease was spread generally over the counties of 
Sligo, Mayo, and Galloway, and that it was by no means 
confined to any special variety of potato ; that the 
manuring with seaweed had nothing to do with the 
disease, but that large patches of potato plants twelve to 
fifteen yards in diameter were destroyed by the spawn of 
the Sclerotiwnif and the most luxuriant crops were appar- 
ently the most affected. The apparent luxuriance of the 
aflfected crops was perhaps not real, for it is well known 
that when some plants are first attacked by fungoid 
diseases they put on a spurious appearance of luxuriance, 
and are excited into a sudden quick growth. It has often 
been remarked that the apparently most healthy potato 
plants fall first before the disease caused by Peronospora 
infestanSy Mont The reason is found in the fact of the 
spawn of the Peronospora being capable of exciting a sudden 
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abnormal growth of chlorophyll or leaf- green, and in 
other ways causing a morbid ^argement of the tissues, 
termed hypertrophy. A transitory and spurious appear- 
ance of unusual health and vigour is not peculiar to the 
attacks of fusgi, for insect injuries often excite the same 
appearances. It is well known that the largest and best- 
looking pears in orchards in the early summer are often 
swarming with larvae. The larvae stimulate the growth 
of the young pears ; probably this abnormal growth is 
an eflFort of nature to repair an injury. The larger 
fruits fall to the ground and decay about the end of 
May. 

Mr. A. Stephen Wilson succeeded in raising such a 
large crop of Peziaos from his Sclerotia that he supplied 
us, as well as the Rev. M. J. Berkeley, and several other 
botanists, with living examples. They came up in large 
numbers in a garden bed where the Sclerotia had been 
thrown the previous year. The Pesdzm were all attached 
to the Sclerotia, and Mr. Wilson even detected the Peziam 
growing from potato stems with the Sclerotia in situ, 
Mr. Wilson considered the Sderotium to be S, varium. P., 
a well-known pest of carrots, parsnips, cabbages, Jerusalem 
artichokes, etc. Mr. Berkeley came to the conclusion that 
the Peziza was a new species, to which he gave the name 
P. postv/ma, Berk, and Wils. in the Gardeners* Ch/ronide for 
1 5th Sept. 1 883. Whatever the name of the Peziza should 
be, there is one thing quite certain, and that is, the plant 
is new to the scientific observers of this country. The 
genus Peziza derives its name from Pezica, a word used 
by Pliny to denote a fungus ; and Messrs. Berkeley and 
Wilson termed the plant now under description postuma, 
because the perfect plant is produced at a much later 
period than the Sclerotium, 

There are at least thirteen or fourteen of these long- 
stemmed PezizcB described, and the present plant comes so 
near Peziza ciborioides, Fr., P. sclerotiaceay Ces., and P. 
ecUrotiorum, Lib., that it is almost impossible to distin- 
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gnisli it from them. The rest of the described species 
have smaller spoiidia. 

A few of the germinated examples forwarded by Mr. 
Wilson are illustrated, natural size, at Fig. 6. It will be 




Fig. 6. 

Peziza postumaj B. and W. 

Natural size. 



seen that the Sclerotia give rise to long, slender, tortuous 
stems, and that each stem at length bears a shallow pallid 
head, which. ultimately becomes flat or slightly recurved. 
The stems are about two inches high, and the cup-like 
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expansion at the top about half-an-inch across. On closely 
observing these expanded tops in sunlight, especially when 
held in favourable positions, as against a black background, 
a slight sudden cloud resembling a puff of smoke or steam 
may be seen to gradually sail away through the air from 
the top surface. This almost invisible cloud really con- 
sists of millions of minute spores, in this instance techni- 
cally termed spondia for a reason to be mentioned imme- 
diately. 

The whole interest of the fungus now centres on the 
expanded top, and especially to its surface, whence the 
clouds of sporidia sail away. If we cut one of the cups 
in two, and look on the cut surface with a magnifying 
power of five, and twenty diameters, we shall see the 
structure as shown at A and B, Fig. 7. We now notice 




Fig. 7. 

Peziza postumoj B. and W. Section throagli cup. 

Enlarged 5 and 20 diameters. 

that the whole of the upper stratum of the expanded top 
consists of elongated perpendicular cells as illustrated, 
whilst the under surface is a mass of spherical cells of 
various sizes ; but to see this curious structure well a 
much higher magnifying power is required, and a small 
fragment only of the top must be examined in section, as 
at Fig. 8, magnified 400 diameters. "We now distinctly 
see the basal stratum of transparent globular cells of 
various sizes, and a few of the hundreds of thousands of 
vertical transparent bladders forming the top stratum, 
and from which the cloud of dust consisting of oval trans- 
parent sporidia arises. With a lancet we will now remove 
a few of these vertical asci or long bladders, and magnify 
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500 diametera. Each colourless bladder, sack, or bottle, 
is termed an ascui, from aekot, a bag, bladder, or bottle. 
Each asoM, as at Fig. 9, contains eight oval spores or 
gparidia. These bodies, one of which is farther enla^eil 



to 1000 diameters at B, are termed sporidia because they 
are not supported on threads or fine branches like many 
other sporea, but are carried free in an ascim or transparent 
bladder, in which position they have arisen from a dif- 
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ferentiation of the protoplasmic contents of the asciis. 
Mixed with the cisd are numerous slender, often septate 
organisms, termed paraphyses (as at A, Fig. 9), or organs 
which grow about or in company with organs of greater 
importance. The word is derived from pa/ray about, and 
phud, I grow. The right hand ascus in the iUustration is 
shown in the act of discharging its sporidia into the air. 
At a given moment, depending upon unknown conditions, 
possibly of the air, of light or heat, the ascm opens at the 
top, as illustrated (in some fungi an operctdum or lid flies 
off), and discharges the eight sporidia which it invariably 
contains into the air. In the genus of fungi named 
Ascoholus, the ascus itself, with its contained spores, as 
the name indicates, is shot into the air. Each transparent 
sporidiwm is furnished with two or three lustrous spots. 
The asci are so inconceivably small, slender, and attenu- 
ated that there are more than 300,000 packed side by 
side on the top of each expanded cap, which on the 
average measures about half-an-inch in diameter ; and as 
each CLSctLS contains eight sporidia there are no less than 
2,500,000 sporidia produced by every cap. Now, as 
every infected potato plant will produce at least fifty 
Sclerotia, it follows that a plant killed by this new disease 
is capable, by means of its germinating Sclerotia during 
the following season, of discharging more than 100,000,000 
reproductive bodies into the air. It must now be specially 
noted that after a year's rest the Sclerotia germinate on 
the ground, and there produce their sporidia exactly at 
the time in July when potatoes are making their best 
growth. A vast number of the sporidia must perish, but 
such as fall upon potato plants (and possibly some other 
plants, as carrots) germinate at once, cover the stems with 
spawn, obliterate the organs of transpiration, and speedily 
reduce the haulm either to a mass of putrescence or to 
dry tinder. During this rapid and exhaustive growth the 
spawn again gradually compacts itself into the black 
nodules of condensed mycelium termed Sclerotia, and 
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these nodules are destined to germinate and produce the 
Peidza disease the following year. 

The remedy for this state of disease is obvious. No 
infected stems should be allowed to rot in the fields, but 
all should be carefully gathered together and burnt. If 
the stems are allowed to rot on the ground the disease is 
almost certain to recur ; but if they are burnt not only 
will the Sclerotia of the Pezissa be destroyed, bat the 
spawn, germs, eggs, and spores belonging to numerous 
other parasites, perhaps equally bad with the Peziza 
itself, will be destroyed at the same time. If, on an 
examination of the potato stems, it is found that many of 
the Sclerotia have dropped from them, the top surface of 
the ground should if possible be raked and burnt. 
Nothing is more common than to find hibernating repro- 
ductive bodies falling readily to the ground. Thii9 is 
clearly a natural provision for their preservation. 



CHAPTEE V. 

FUSISPORIUM DISEASE OF POTATOES. 

Fusisporium Solani, Mart 

When potatoes are destroyed by parasitic fungi in the 
autumn, it does not always happen that the parasite is 
the dreaded putrefactive fungus of the murrain, named 
Peronospora infestanSy Mont. Another highly destructive 
fungus, named Fusisfporium Solani, Mart., is sometimes 
equally damaging to potatoes with the Peronospora itself. 
The name Fusisporium refers to the spindle-shaped crescent 
form of the spores, — fiisus, a spindle ; Solani, of course, 
refers to the genus Solanum, to which the potato belongs. 

It often happens that Fusisporium grows in company 
with Peronospora on potatoes, at other times the two 
fungi grow apart ; exactly the same phenomenon of con- 
sortism occurs with Peronospora Schleideniana, Ung., and 
Fusisporivm atro-virens, B., on onions. The same con- 
sortism also occurs with Peronospora parasitica, Pers., and 
FtLsisporitim auranHacwm, Lk., on the cabbage tribe. 

Fusisporium Solani, Mart., although very common in 
the southern and midland counties of England, has not 
been recorded from Wales or Scotland. Two allied species 
attacking the parsnip and turnip have been noticed in 
the latter places ; and it appears strange that the Fusib- 
porium of the potato should have been overlooked if it 
really occurs. But however rare the fungus may be in 
the north and north-west, it is certainly an extremely 
common and highly destructive pest of potatoes over the 
greater part of England. 

Like many other fungi, Fu,sisporium Solani, Mart., 
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occurs in more than one form. One condition of the pest, 
named Periola tomentosa, Fr., was described in 1836 as 
an assailant of potatoes in the midland counties by the 
Rev. M. J. Berkeley. This form is probably no other 
than masses of compacted villous mycelium or spawn, 
from which the Fusisporiv/m at length arises. Another 
and early condition of Fusisporium Solani, Mart., was 
also described by Mr. Berkeley under the name of Dacty- 
liv/m tenuisdmum, A distinct rose -coloured species of 
Fusisporivm, named F, roseolurriy Steph., also grows on 
decayed potatoes. 

Fusigporiv/m Solani, Mart., is not peculiar to decaying 
potatoes, for it grows with rapidity on potatoes which are 
apparently undiseased, if bruised or cut. To the unaided 
eye its growth bears such a close general resemblance to 
Peronospora that it might readily be mistaken for it ; 
indeed, the use of a lens, even with practised observers, 
is often necessary to distinguish between the two. The 
fungus ifc simple in structure, and consists of threads and 
compound spores ; the spore- bearing threads springing 
direct from a floccose, sometimes mucilaginous, bed of 
spawn or mycelium, as illustrated at A, Fig. 10, enlarged 
400 diameters. The fruiting threads carry spores attached 
somewhat obliquely, as illustrated at B, but more clearly 
seen in Fig. 11, where they are enlarged to 1000 dia- 
meters. The spores are spindle-shaped — that is, attenuated 
at both ends ; and curved like a crescent : each spore, at 
first simple, is at length furnished with about three joints 
or septa, and each of the four pieces of the compound 
spore exhibits one or more lustrous spots. Sometimes 
all four parts of a spore germinate whilst still attached to 
the supporting threads, as at C, Figs. 10 and 11 ; but it 
often happens that at maturity the spores fall into four 
pieces, as at D, Fig. 11, and each of the fallen pieces 
sometimes germinates at once. This rapid germination, 
by its extension of the parasite, accelerates the destruction 
of the host plant. The fallen pieces of the spore are at 
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first eqaarish, but on alighting on any moiat surface ttiey 
speedily take a spherical form. SometimeB these little 
bodies do not germinate at once, but hibernate for a short 
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time, generally varying from three weeks to three months 
(two -months is a common time), and during this period 
they become slightly spinulose, and faintly tinted with a 
brownish hue. These little bodies, therefore, hibernate 
after the manner of resting-spores, and it is possible that 
many of them rest during the entire winter. A spore 
which has hibernated is shown at E, Fig. 11. The ovate 
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Fig. 11. 
Fusisporium, Solani, Mart. Spores in different stages of growth. 

Enlarged 1000 diameters. 

bodies at F, Fig. 10, are grains of starch within a cell of 
the potato tuber. 

The destruction of .potatoes is complete when the Fusts- 
porium works in company with the Peronospora, and 
when the spawn-threads of both fungi are interlaced, a 
condition very often observed in the midland and southern 
counties. 

In experimenting on the growth of this fungus, it is 
very easy to transfer the flocculent or semi-mucilaginous 

D 
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spawn from a diseased potato to a thin slice cut from an 
apparently sound one. If a very thin transparent "slice 
of a sound potato is placed on a glass slide, and some of 
the spores and threads of the Fusisjporivm placed near the 
edge of the apparently healthy living sUce, as illustrated 
in Fig. 10, the rapid progress of growth in the fungus 
can be observed with ease if the material under experi- 
ment is kept moist. The growth of the Fimsporittm is 
extremely rapid, and the production of the compound 
spores most profuse. The small hibernating spores burst 
and produce a perfect Fvmporium in six hours. The 
mycelium appears to have the property of breaking up 
the cell walls, of injuring the contained starch, and of 
speedily reducing the potato to a loathsome mass of put- 
ridity. In certain instances the presence of the Fusispo- 
rivm appears to cause the substance of the invaded potato 
to rot and become dry. The fungi found under Fmisporiwm 
are not generally considered to be capable of producing 
putrescence of tissues, but F, Solani, Mart., is an exceptional 
species' ; the mycelial threads and the supporting threads 
of the spores differ from typical species of the genus. A 
profuse growth of Fusisporiwm Solani, Mart., when seen 
imder the microscope, looks like the surface of a field of 
com, the ears being represented by the closely -packed 
Fusisfporiv/m spores. For lessening the attacks of this 
fungus, the only known plan is to destroy all affected 
material with fire, and not allow any decayed potato- 
refuse to remain in the fields. 



CHAPTER VI. 

SMUT OP POTATOES. 

Tubercinia scaMes, B. 

The smut which produces one form of scab in potatoes 
is caused by an olive-green or brownish fungus, of sub- 
terranean habit, named Ttiberdnia scabies, B. ; from ttiber, 
an ancient Eoman name for a fungus ; cineres, ashes ; and 
scabies, the itch. This is the same with Rhizospontmi 
Solani, Kab., and is the Protonvyces of Martins. The smut 
fungus, which is very common upon potatoes, is supposed 
to be allied to the bunt of wheat, Tilletia caries, TuL ; and 
the smut of com, Ustikigo carlo, TuL It was described 
and illustrated by Martins, Die Kartoffel-Epidemie, p. 23, 
tab. 2, Figs. 9-13, tab. 3, Figs. 36-38, and afterwards by 
the Rev. M. J. Berkeley in the Journal of the Royal 
Horticultural Society, voL i, 1846, page 33, Figs. 30 and 
3 1 . The spores are compound, and are composed of minute 
cells, which together form a hollow globe with one or more 
apertures. In this character Tubercinia agrees well with 
the allied genus Urocystis (formerly Fqlycystis, in reference 
to the spores being composed of many ceUs), to which the 
well-known smuts of rye and violets belong. The fungus 
grows beneath the bark of the tuber, where it forms a 
thin dark greenish-brown stratum, often extending over 
the greater part of the external surface of the potato. The 
presence of the fungus may be detected by discoloured 
blotches on the bark. As in the disease caused by the 
Peronospora, it often happens that no trace of the fungus 
is to be seen at the time of harvesting. It frequently 
shows itself during the winter in stored potatoes, which, 
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at the time of digging, were apparently quite sound. In 
bad cases small discoloured spots first appear on the bark 
of the tuber ; these increase in size and become confluent^ 
till at length the entire skin of the potato is discoloured. 
The cuticle then bursts in many places, and the olive-green 
spores are liberated. Like many other plant diseases, 
potato smut is in some seasons rare, at other times it is 
very common and destructive. No potatoes showing 
traces of smut should be planted as seed. 



CHAPTER VIL 

SCAB AND CRACKING OF POTATOES. 

The brownisli scab on the skin or bark, and the cracking 
of tbe bark in potatoes, are probably due to one and the 
same cause, and that a mechanical one. Scab and crack- 
ing are often confounded with smut in potatoes, but 
whereas the latter ailment is invariably caused by a 
fungus, there is seldom any fungus present (unless it be 
one of the species which so commonly follow injuries) in 
scab and cracking. Cracked and scabbed potatoes are 
not marketable, and as the fissures in the bark expose the 
inner substance of the potato to the earth it is generally 
said that tubers so injured possess an earthy and dis- 
agreeable taste foreign to uncracked and unscabbed ex- 
amples. 

Scabbing and cracking begin at a very early stage of 
growth in the tuber, and both are at first seen as small 
corroded spots, or minute open pustules ; in bad cases the 
spots and cracks become confluent^ and the whole bark 
of the potato presents an unsightly appearance. When 
the inner substance of the potato is once exposed minute 
insects, and sometimes fungi, add to the injury. If such 
fungi as Peronospora or Fudsporium light on the exposed 
places, destruction of the tuber is soon complete. 

Scab and cracking are said, in the first instance, to be 
due to the presence of some irritating or corrosive sub- 
stance in the soil. Continued drought, and possibly 
sudden and superabundant moisture, will also cause one 
form of scab. A natural effort is made by the potato to 
repair the injury, and so a hard scab originates ; when 
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insects and fungi light on tlie injured parts, repeated 
efforts are made to repair the damage, and so the bark is 
brought into a scabbed and cracked condition. Lime 
rubbish, builders* refuse, refuse from ashpits, and other 
materials of the same class, are said to cause corrosion, 
scab, and cracking of the bark of potato tubers by contact. 
When the bark is carefully removed small depressions 
are clearly seen, answering to the scabs removed with the 
bark. In bad cases the pits beneath the scabs are exca- 
vated deeply into the substance of the potato, and when 
the bark is removed the substance of the tuber, though 
frequently slightly discoloured, is left intact. 

It generally happens that a portion only of a crop of 
potatoes is scabbed, and this portion can be often dis- 
tinctly traced to one part of the field whence the potatoes 
were derived. On visiting this position the irritating 
substances in the soil will usually be seen. When scab 
and cracking can be thus traced the remedy is obvious. 



CHAPTER VIIL 

NEW DISEASE OF ONIONS. 

Pv^cinia mixta, Fl. 

There are few kitchen-garden crops more liable to dis- 
ease than onions, and in the best managed fields and 
kitchen gardens, and in dry as well as wet seasons, whole 
crops of onions, and all varieties alike, are liable to be 
swept off by the attacks of fungi. 

During the summer of 1883 great attention was directed 
to a fungus named Pucdnia mixta, FL, found growing 
on chives, near Shrewsbury. The name of the genus Puo- 
cinia was given in honour of Puccini, a Florentine professor. 
When we remember how completely Pucdnia malvacearum, 
Mont., has, during the last few years, destroyed all our 
best garden hollyhocks, we may well feel some anxiety as 
to the course this new pest of onions may pursue. Mr. 
William Phillips, F.L.S,, of Shrewsbury, was the first to 
detect the onion parasite, named Pucdnia mdata, FL, grow- 
ing in a garden. Mr. Phillips recorded its occurrence in 
the Gardener^ Chronicle for 14th July 1883, and there 
stated that the parasite was growing on chives, Allium 
SchoBnoprasmriy L., and the crop, he said, was in a de- 
plorable condition of disease, the leaves and scapes, or 
naked flower-stems, being covered with yellow and brown 
spots, and presenting a miserable appearance. Mr. Phillips 
was good enough to forward some specimens to us at the 
time of finding, and from these examples the illustrations 
have been made. 

Chives are perennial and indigenous to Britain. They 
are grown to no great extent in England, but in Scotland 
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they appear in nearly every kitchea-garden, wliere they 
are grown for flavouring soupa, and as ingredients for 
Kalada. They are much mUder than "scalliona," i^., 
thickly-sown onions, which have no room allowed for the 
formation of hnlba. 

At Fig. 1 2 is engraved a fragment of a scape or flower- 
Btem of an affected plant of chives, 
enlai^ed five diameters, to illustrate 
the enormous numher of disease 
pustules with which the flower stem, 
together with every other part of a 
diseased plant, is covered. It is 
curious that the scapes are first and 
most affected. When these pustules 
or ulcers are examiaed with a strong 
lens they look like little masses of 
hrownish dust distinctly growing 
beneath the epidermis of the host 
plant. As tiie disease runs its 
course, and these pustules enlarge 
in size, they burst open the epi- 
dermis, and the brown, or blackish 
■X-S- matter, in the form of fme dust, ia 

„ r, ^"'* '^ „„ set free in the air. The pustulea 

Pvcditla mixta, Fl. Freg- ™ masses ot brown duat-lite spores, 
ment of flower ecape of for such they are, are technically 
chives. Eplhrged 6 dia- ^aUed wtri from the Greek, soros, a 

To understand the nature of the brown dust contained in 
the sori, a very small sorus must be selected and removed 
from the leaf ; then, with a keen lancet, it must be cut 
cither transversely or longitudinally in two, and the ex- 
posed suiface examined. The illustration at Fig, 13 repre- 
sents a transverse section through one of the smallest sort, 
viz. a disease speck, only one-hundredth of an inch across, 
nitrified 200 diameters. The transparent epidermis of 
the scape is seen broken at AA, and some of the constituent 
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cells of the scape aie illustrated at BB ; between these 
ptmtions the fungus named Pucdnia miaia, Fl., is seen. 
The parasite consiets of club-ehaped bodies, each consistiiig 
of a brown head sapported on a transparent peduncle or 
st«m, the whole growing &om a matted base of brownish 
fui^^uB spawn or mjcelium within the substance of the 
invaded plant. It will be noticed that the brownish 
bodies supported on the slender stems are of two classes, — 
one perfectly simple, consisting of a single cell i the other 
of two conjoined cells, or of a larger cell with a distinct 
transverse joint or septum across the middle. These 



bodies are spores of a peculiar class, possessing the func- 
tions of reatisg-spores, and called technically teleutoapores ; 
the latter terra meaning " finishing spores," or the last 
spores produced ; from Uleutao, finishing. From the oc- 
currence of the two aorta of spores ia each soras the fungus 
under description has been specifically distinguished under 
the name of mixta. The two varieties of teleutospore are 
farthet enlarged to 1000 diameters at Fig. 14 to show 
more clearly the cell-walls. Under the microscope the 
colour of the spores is rich transparent yellowish-brown ; 
the supporting threads arc almost colourless. In somo 
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Hpecies of Ptuxinia these teleutosporea germmat* without 
rest; but in the miyority of instances they hibemat* or 
reet ia a quiescent state for eight, uiae, or ten months ; 



they then germinate in the peculiar way described 
further on under P«ccmw» graminis, Pera., one of the 
fungi of com mildew. The teleutosporea of P. Tmscta, 
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FL, have not yet been seen to germinate in this country, 
and the different expenments made in that direction by 
Mr. Phillips all failed, as he at the time foresaw they 
would do. The teleutospores of Puccinia mixta, Fl., as 
found in this country in July 1882, will probably not 
germinate before the forthcoming spring or summer ; we 
shall then know whether the species is here capable of 
being artificially spread on to other members of the genus 
Alliwm, It is supposed that the fungus, long known as 
British under the name of Garlic Bust, — Uromyces alliorum, 
D.C., and sometimes as Uredo alliorumy D.C., or Uredo 
porri, Sow., is possibly one form of the plant now before 
us. It grew with the PtLcdnia on the same plants of 
chives at Shrewsbury. On the Continent there is a 
PtLcdma named P. allii, Bud., found on Wild Garlic, — 
Allium urfdnv/m, L. ; and another bearing the same name 
is found on A. oUraceum, L., which is the same as A, 
virescens, D.C. It is probable that neither of these two 
fungi (each named Puccinia aMii) are the same with each 
other or with our P. mixta, FL 

On the Continent Puccima mixta, Fl., is said to grow in 
three distinct forms on the same host plants. ' These forms 
have been termed the jEcidium, the Uredo, and the Puccinia 
forms ; JSddiu/m and Uredo are fully described under Pwc- 
dnia gra/mnis, Pers., one of the fungi of com mildew. At 
present the ^cidium, supposed to belong to P. mixta, FL, 
has not been found in Britain. Elsewhere in Europe P. 
miajto, FL, grows on various species of Allium, inclusive of 
chives, — A, schcenoprasum, L. It has been recorded on 
A, acutanguhm, Schrad.; on the Garlic, A, satiwm, L.; 
the Rocambole, A, oph/ioscorodon, Don. ; the Wild Rocam- 
bole, A. scorodoprasrim, L. ; the Leek, A, Porrum, L. ; A, 
rotundum, L. ; the Onion, A, Gepa, L. ; the Welsh Onion, 
A. fistulosum,, L.; A, carinatum, L.; A. pcUustre, Pourr. ; 
A, flavum, L.; A, stellatum, GawL, and no doubt others. 
As we have all these plants in our gardens, it is of course 
possible, and perhaps probable, that they may soon act as 
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host plants here for Puccinda rm/octa, FL, as they do on 
the Continent, and that we may be unfortunate enough to 
speedily see our onions, leeks, and garlic in the condition 
of the Shrewsbury chives. 

There is an jEcidium, — ^the earliest stage, according to 
many observers, of a PiLccinia, — ^found abundantly on our 
wild garlic, Allivm ursmurriy L., and named JEcidium 
Alia, Grev.; which is said to give rise, not to a Puccinia 
on Allivm, as might have been expected, but to a Puccmia 
on Phalaris or Digr aphis arundinacea, Trin., one of our 
common river-side grasses. It seems strange that al- 
though we have the JEcidiu7n in the greatest abundance, 
and the grass upon which its ultimate or Puccinia con- 
dition should grow, yet Puccinia sessilis, Schum., — ^for such 
is the name of its other supposed form, — ^has not yet been 
recorded as British. 

The only method at present known for preventing 
attacks of Puccinia is to bum all affected plants and all 
field and kitchen -garden refuse on which the Puccinia 
has grown. In decaying refuse the spores hibernate, and 
they should be killed during the period of hibernation. 



CHAPTER IX. 

MILDEW OF ONIONS. 

Peronospora Schleideniana, Ung. 

One of the best known fungus pests of Onions is the 
dreaded onion mildew caused by the fungus named 
Peronospora Schlddeniana, Ung. As its name indicates, 
it is a close ally of the fungi of clover mildew, Percmo- 
spora trifoliorum, D.By., and P. exfigua, W.Sm., already 
described, and of the fungus of the potato disease, Perono- 
spora infestans, Mont. 

Peronospora Schleideniana, Ung., is named in honour of 
the botanist Schleiden. The fungus is illustrated, enlarged 
200 diameters, at Fig. 15 ; it is shown as growing from 
the base of a leaf near the collar of the bulb ; at this 
position there is but little leaf- green or chlorophyll in 
the cells of the leaves. The spawn or mycelium of the 
fungus ramifies amongst the loose cells of the leaf and 
sets up decomposition in its progress. At Fig. 15, A, the 
threads of the fungus may be seen emerging through an 
organ of transpiration into the air. The minute open- 
ings, " mouths," organs of transpiration or stomata, occur 
abundantly on most plants, — generally on the under 
surface of the leaves, but also in various other positions. 
The general habit of the different members of the genus 
Peronospora is to grow within the leaves and stems, and 
send their fruiting branches through the stomata into the 
air. This habit is fatal to the growth of the host plant, 
for the spawn not only causes putrefaction of the inner 
cells of the leaf and stem by contact, but the fertile 
threads choke up the organs of transpiration and prevent 
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the evaporation of water in the form of vapour from the 
plant attacked. So potent are the different members of 
the genus for evil that their spawn threads are capable of 
pushing aside the plant-cells of the plants attacked either 
from without or within. The mycelium of some species 
has also the power of piercing through the cell-walls and 
traversing the interior of a plant, not by creeping be- 
tween the cells, but by breaking down the cell-walls in 
its progress. Putrefaction attends the whole progress of 
growth of the invading Peronospora, The complete tree- 
like habit of the fungus of onion mildew is shown in 
Fig. 16. It will be noticed that the fungus repeatedly 
branches and rebranches, and at the ends of all the 
minor branchlets the ovate spores or acrospores termed 
conidia are borne. These are shown at B, and a single 
conidium is farther enlarged to 1000 diameters at C. 
The conidia are pale gray or pale lavender in colour, and 
are very large in comparison with the conidia belonging 
to other species of the genus Peronospora, At the time 
of germination the spores usually burst at the side. At 
Fig. 16 part of the Peronospora is enlarged to 400 
diameters, so that the different illustrations of the genus 
in this work may be presented uniform in size. The 
difference in size between Peronospora Schleidenianay Ung., 
Fig. 16, and P. eayigua, W.Sm., Fig. 2, is very great. 
From the irregular mass of protoplasm exuded at the time 
of germination mycelial threads and fruiting branches 
quickly arise. The fungi of clover mildew are trans- 
parent and almost colourless in all their parts, whereas 
the onion fungus is more or less tinted with a pale 
reddish-gray, a brownish, or a dull violet hue throughout 
This is especially noticeable in the comparatively large 
conidia. The Rev. J. E. Vize, of Forden, Welshpool, 
has found the resting-spores of this species in decaying 
patches upon onions, where the Peronospora in its conidium- 
bearing state previously existed. The oogonivmhy or unim- 
pregnated oospore^ or resting-spore, is shown at D (Fig. 15), 
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and mature fertilised oospores or resting-spores at E and 
F, enlai^ed 400 diameters. These bodies carry on the life 
of the fungus in a hibernating state during the winter 
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months. Their mode of fonnation is described under 
Peronospora i/nfestans, Mont. 

Peronospora Schleideniana, Ung., is specially common 
on the garden onion, Allium Gepa, L., and on the Eock, 
Welsh onion, or stone leek, named Allivm, fistulosum, L. 
The latter plant does not form a true bulb, but is sown 
to form small green onions for spring salad& The 
fungus attacks numerous other species of Allivm, and is 
even suspected on lilies and amaryllids. It is sometimes 
extremely common and virulent^ attacking the onions 
early in the season, and so preventing the bulbs from 
reaching perfection. The chief point of attack is the 
leaves in an early stage of growth, and to such an ex- 
tent is the work of destruction sometimes carried on that 
the entire onion plant may be seen covered with one mass 
of whitish-gray semi-transparent bloom. In bad cases the 
onions are left as one offensive mass of putrescence. 

One form of mildew is caused by the attack of a 
Fusisporium named F, atrovirens, Berk. This fungus is 
not unlike F, Solani, Mart, already described, but the 
spores are grayish -green or greenish-black in colour and 
more decidedly curved. The disease begins with the 
exhibition of grayish gelatinous spots, which speedily be- 
come confluent. The Fumporium often accompanies the 
Peronospora, Both mildews materially affect the crop of 
seed. Practical growers say mildews are favoured by an 
extremely dry season, as in the mildew of peaa and roses, 
and also by a wet and cold season, as well as by bad culti- 
vation. Deep trenching is generally advocated for the 
prevention of onion mildew. 

A good plan for the avoidance of mildew in onions is 
to sow the seeds in autumn ; by following this plan the 
onions are able to make good strong growths before the 
appearance of the mildew in the following spring. This 
is perhaps the only reliable plan for obtaining sound 
onions of a large size in districts subject to attacks of 
mildew. Autumn sowing is advocated by onion growers. 
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This is said to prevent the attacks of the onion-fly, for it 
is believed that the flies select the younger onions for the 
deposition of their eggs in preference to those of more 
mature growth. 

Where possible all mildewed material should be burnt, 
for no fact is better known than that mycelium or fungus 
spawn is often perennial. 

Like many other plant ailments, the diseases of onions 
require investigation. Several forms of disease are known 
to growers, of which no explanation has at present been 
forthcoming. In one form the whole crop turns sickly 
yeUow just before ripening, the tops soften, the bulb be- 
comes detached, the roots decay, and the entire growth 
soon becomes rotten. Another disease causes the onion 
to become thick and soft-necked, the bulb in proportion 
being smaU. Sometimes mildew attacks the full -sized 
and apparently not thoroughly -ripened bulb after it is 
harvested, and commences from the outside. 



CHAPTEE X. 

MOULD OF ONIONS. 

Mucor svhtilissimtiSy B. 

The fungi known as Mucors or Moulds (m/uJceSf mould) 
are extremely common on decaying bulbs, fruits, pro- 
visions, etc. They are said not to be the immediate cause 
of decay, but there can be no doubt that they greatly 
£WJcelerate putrescence when they grow upon exposed or 
injured places. Sometimes they grow in the inner sub- 
stance of plants, like the one under description, which has 
been named by the Eev. M. J. Berkeley, in reference to its 
extreme smallness and delicacy, Mucor suhtUisdmtLs, 

A species of fungus closely allied to the onion Mucor is 
the common Mucor vrmcedo, L^ so frequent on paste, jam, 
damaged fruit, etc. The onion Mucor differs from all its 
allies,, in its extremely small size ; it is said to be the 
most microscopic of all fungi found in Great Britain. 

In the Mucor disease the whole substance of the neck 
of the onion near the bulb, and sometimes the bulb itself, 
is traversed by fine threads of mycelium, and in the midst 
of this mass of spawn may be seen innumerable black 
atoms like minute grains of gunpowder. These little 
grains have been described as fungi under the name of 
Sclerotiv/m Oepce and ScUrotmm cepcBVoru/m, B. ; the nature 
of Sderotia is described under Peziza postwma, B. and 
Wil& The present Sclerotia not only differ from the 
potato Sclerotia in their much smaller, almost microscopic 
size, but also in their less compact and more filamentous 
structure. The less compact a Sclerotivm is, the more 
readily it will germinate, and in the present instance the 
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Sderotium will protrude germ tubes in a few hours if 
placed in a drop of water. The whole process of growth 
may be easily watched under the microscope. On germi- 
nation in water, the filamentous mycelium of which each 
Sclerotium is formed, protrudes, elongates, and branches in 
a flexuous manner in all directions ; this spawn is some- 
times jointed and sometimes free from joints, and whilst 
in water no farther progress is made in growth beyond 
the protrusion of these threads. As soon, however, as the 
mycelium reaches the edge of the water, a change takes 
place, and the branches become furnished on their tips 
with minute globose heads, technically termed Sporangia 
or spore cases. These extremely minute spherical heads 
at length become filled with elliptic spores or sporidia 
(so called because they are produced within a spore case), 
which, on the natural bursting of the Sporangium, or spore 
case, are set free in the air. The little oval sporidia now 
soon germinate and reproduce the species. The small 
mycelial threads protruded from the sporidia are capable 
of forming little white knots, which at length become, on 
exposure to the air, the minute black granules termed 
onion Sclerotia, 

Now, although these small dark-coloured granules will 
germinate very readily under favourable conditions in 
water, it must not be supposed that every example germi- 
nates after a few hours' rest. There can be no doubt that 
this Sclerotivm condition answers precisely the same purpose 
in the onion as it does in the very large Sclerotium of the 
potato ; that is, it carries on the life of the fungus in a 
hibernating state through the winter. 

Individual fungi vary in their habits of growth pre- 
cisely in the same way as they vary in their specific 
characters. No hard and fast line can bind down every 
individual fungus to specific characters or to habits of 
growth. For instance, in Puccinia mixta, FL, already 
described, although nine hundred and ninety-nine teUuto- 
spores out of a thousand may go to rest for several months, 
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the thousandth example will germinate at once ; and, in 
the allied fongus of the Hollyhock disease, Puccinia 
mdhacearumy Mont., where nearly all the teleutospores 
germinate as soon as ripe without any rest, it may con- 
stantly be observed that a certain nimiber of erratic ex- 
amples do certainly hibernate. Provisions of this nature 
are favourable to the existence of fungi, for, if plants were 
strictly bound by inexorable laws as to habit of growth, 
they might, by some untoward circumstance, be aU sud- 
denly swept out of existence. When unfavourable con- 
ditions arise, a species may be kept in existence by indi- 
viduab of erratic habit. 

No doubt the attacks of the onion Mticor may be 
palliated by the destruction by fire of infected plants 
and refuse. By this means all Sclerotia and perennial 
spawn will be destroyed. 

At present Mucor suhtiUsdmus, B., has only been re- 
corded as growing upon the cultivated onion, but it 
doubtlessly grows upon other and allied plants. 



CHAPTER XL 

ONION SMUT. 

Urocystis cepulcBy Far. 

In 1879 a disease of onions appeared in France, known 
as the " American Onion Bmut," Urocystis cepuke, Farlow, 
a disease whicli had hitherto been confined to America. 
Fungi belonging to Urocystis are parasitic on living plants, 
and familiar allies in this country are the bunt of wheat, 
Tilletia caries^ Tul. ; com smut, Ustilago carlo, TuL ; the 
common black smuts of violets and colchicum, named 
Urocystis violce, B. and Br., and U. colckici, TuL ; potato 
smut, Tvhercinia scabies, B. and Br., and many others. 
It is probable that we already have this disease in Britain, 
as onion growers have sorely complained of late of their 
onions falling into a dusty black mass after harvesting. 
Whether this fungus is really distinct from the common 
smut of colchicum, U, colchici, TuL, seems somewhat un- 
certain. The name of the parasite is derived from uro 
to bum, hystis a bladder, and ccBpa the onion plant. 



CHAPTEE XII. 

NEW DISEASE OF GRASS. 

Imria fuciformis^ Berk. 

During the last few years the grass of the southern 
counties of England has heen attacked, as far as this 
country is concerned, by a curious and possibly new form 
of disease. Some farmers, however, state that they have 
noticed the malady for many years past ; in one instance 
twenty years has been mentioned. The disease has ap- 
peared chiefly on sandy and chalky soils, and is apparently 
absent from clay districts. The grasses chiefly attacked 
by the disorder are the FestucaSy and notably Festuca 
ovina, L., a valuable pasture grass especially relished by 
sheep. The fungus which causes the disease does not 
generally grow on young grass, but the growths appear 
to be almost peculiar to the old grass, flrst appearing in 
September, and continuing in ordinary seasons till the 
following January. In mild winters the fungus may be 
seen on the grass till March. 

The Rev. M. J. Berkeley originally described this 
fungus on grass in the Journal of the Linnean Society for 
1873, vol. xiii. p. 175, under the name of Isaria fuci- 
formis. The word Isaria is derived from the Greek, and 
simply means equal, in reference to the simple equal 
growth of many of the species ; and fuciformis is founded 
on the word phukos, the Greek name for sea-weed ; the 
word fudfomm therefore means, like a Fucvs or sea-weed. 
The specific name is an appropriate one, for the resem- 
blance of Isarta fuciformiSf B., to some of the small linear 
red sea -weeds is strong. Mr. Berkeley describes the 
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funguB as growing on some genmnating cereal from 
Mount Qambier in Australia ; 
his deaoription is very brief. 
He writes : " Pallid, slender, 
filiform, sparingly branched, 
branches acute, sporea very 
miniit*,' globular." 

The general appearance of 
the fungus, as seen gioning 
upon a panicle of sheep's 
fescue, Festnca omna, L., is 
shown twice the natural size 
at Fig. 17. The fungus tufts, 
spring &om an effused, muc- 
ous, pinkish base of spawn or 
mycelium, which has a tend- 
ency to glue different parts of 
the grass ti^tber as shown 
at Fig. 18, where three grass 
stems invaded by the fungus 
are illustrated five times the 
natural size. The tufts grow 
on the stems, leaves, and every 
other part of the grasses 
affected, and the growths show 
a marked tendency when ripe 
to drop off and fall to the 
ground. There can be little 
doubt that this falling of the 
fungus tufts to the grotmd is 
one of the means by which 
the propagation of the pest is 
Eio. u.-Hew DiflE«aB oi Bhass. aided. The colour of the fun- 
rmiQieotBiieep'BFoscaeaiMsLn. gus is sometimes extremely 
™dedbyJ«rto>rtft™i..Berk. T,riuiant, rangiM in tint 

Twice tL6 alM or catare. „ ,, , ^"^ . , , 

from blood-red to a pink hue 
Bimilar with pink coral. Were it not for this bright 
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colour the fungus might be easily overlooked, and it muat 
be remembered that the original description atates the 
plant to be " pallid." A pallid condition of this fungus 
may therefore possibly be widespread and unnoticed. 
In Bome places and seasons the fungus may be always 
pallid, and bo yirtually invisible. When the fui^a 



Btona of Sbeep'a FescneGnua, irith laanafucifimitis, Beti. 
Enlai^ed 6 diametera. 

exhibits the scarlet colour, the tint appears to be per- 
manent, for no change has been obserred in the colour of 
our dried herbarium examples. In this permanency of 
colour it resembles the beautiful and closely-allied orange- 
coloured Antkina flaimnea, Fr,, so common on the dead 
beech leaves of our autumn woods. 

In reaching England from. Australia thia fungus has 
taken the aame course as the Pucdnia of our hollyhocka 
and the Ci^modvum, of our Thuyas. 

The structure of haria fuciformis, B., is very simple, 
as is the case with all imperfect fungi. The whole sub- 
stance of the parasite is one compacted mass of minute 
cells or exceedingly email transparent bladders, aa iUus- 
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trated at Fig. 19, enlarged 100 diamekra ; the larger 
cellB occupy the centre of the branebes, and the amaUer 
cells form the ouUide stratum. As the Emallei outside 
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cells gradually reach the tips of the branches they break 
into innumeTable extremely small globose spores or con- 
idia, as shown at A, Fig. 20, enlarged 1000 diameters. 

It should be noticed heie how closely these Iiaria 
spores or conidia resemble in size the Torrabia spores at 
J, Fig. 22, and how extremely small they are as compared 
with the spores or conidia of th't mildew of onions, Per- 
onoepora Schkideniana, Uug., illustrated to the same scale 
ate, F^. 15. 

laaria fucifomm. Berk., is a remarkable fungus, for no 
other British species of Imria is known to grow on a 
living plant. Some species grow on dead flowers and 
dead tw^ and stems, others on decayii^ fungi, one upon 
caf s dung, and another on dead spideis. Some speoes of 
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I$aria grow upon dead hymenopterous insects, others grow 
upon livii^ bees and wasps. One species of Igaria grows 
in this country on dead fv/pm, another on dead moths ; 
but it is known that these creatures are attacked by the 
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fungus whilst they are still alive. The illustration at Fig. 
21 shows a wasp, twice the natural size, as caught in a 
living state in this country, languidly flying about with a 
fungus burden, which may either be a Stilhumy as figured 
by Charles Robin in his Histoire Naturelle des V^g^taux 
Parasites (Paris, 1853), or an abnormal form of the 
Isaria condition of the fungus known as Torrubia spheco- 
cephala, Kl. 

The genus Isaria amongst fungi represents an eaily or 
larval state of another and more perfect genus of fungi 
named Cordiceps, from the Greek hordyle, in aUusion to its 
clublike shape, a genus termed in more modem books 
TorrvMa. 

Now the species belonging to Gordiceps or Torrvhia 
(certainly in many instances the perfect state of Isaria) 
are equally curious in their habits with IsaHa itself; 
some grow on larvae and pupae, even when buried in the 
ground ; two grow on subterranean truffles, and it is 
remarkable that two distinct species of Torrvhia attack 
two equally distinct truffles ; another species grows on 
Wych elm twigs. It is well to mention at this place 
that Torrvhia is very closely allied to the fungus named 
Glaviceps, which is the perfect condition of the dangerous 
ergot of rye. 

As it is quite possible that Isaria faciformis, B., may 
be an early condition of a Torrvhia belonging to an insect 
or plant host, a brief description of one of the species of 
Torrubia may be usefuL The genus Torrvhia is named 
in honour of a Spanish botanist who wrote a work on 
" vegetable wasps.'' A Torrvhia parasitic on the truffle 
named Elaphomyces muricatus, Vitt., is fairly com- 
mon. This curious parasite is named Torrvhia ophio- 
glossoideSf Tul., the specific name having reference to a 
fanciful resemblance between the head of the perfect 
fungus and a serpent's tongue. This Torrvhia is repre- 
sented, natural size, at A, Fig. 22, attached to its peculiar 
host or truffle, R The dub-shaped top of the Torrvhia 
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F«f«et coDdltiou or TiTTuKJa sjAioirlouoJdu. TnL; pmsltic o 
tmOQ Etaphomyvf variegalus, VltL 
Natanl size, aai enlarged 5, 200, mil IDOD diameters. 
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at A is shown in section. This upper part of the fungus 
is technically termed the stroma^ meaning a coverlet ; and 
immediately under the surface of this clublike stroma or 
coverlet are numerous minute embedded flasks, as illus- 
trated. These flasks are termed pentheciOf in reference to 
their function, which is to enclose a number of transparent 
bladders or thecce. The number of contained bladders in 
each perithecium is about one hundred. At C some of 
the perithecia embedded in the stroma are enlarged five 
diameters, and the upper perithecium is shown in the act 
of discharging the contained spores. If, with the point of a 
needle, we remove a few of the transparent thecse, bladders, 
or asci, and magnify them 200 diameters, we shall see them 
as at D E F. An ascus is represented, packed with its 
eight spores, vn dtu at D ; the top of the open ascus is 
shown at E with the eight hairlike spores escaping, and 
F shows an empty ascus after all the spores have been 
expelled. If we now leave the Torrubia and examine the 
truffle, we shaH find its inner mass densely packed with 
its own spores, also contained in transparent bladders ; 
but the truffle spores are spherical in form, blackish-brown 
in colour, and packed in twos, threes, or fours in the asci 
(not in eights as in the Torrubia), Some of the EUvpho- 
myces spores in an ascus are illustrated at Q, enlarged, 
like the asci and spores of the Torrubia, to 200 diameters. 

The spores, or necklace-like chains of sporidia, of Tor- 
rubia ophioglossoides, TuL, are amongst the most wonderful 
objects of the vegetable kingdom. One of the eight chains 
from an ascus is enlarged to 1000 diameters at H. 

To sum up the characters, the Isaria is perfected early 
in the season, and is capable of reproducing itself by its 
own spores or conidia, as shown in Figs. 19 and 20. 
Later in the season the mycelium of Isaria often produces 
a Torrubia, A, Fig. 22 ; and the latter plant, instead of 
producing free, dustHke spores from the naked apex of 
its branches, as in the Isaria, produces spores or sporidia 
in the form of long chains enclosed in transparent flasks. 
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these flasks being enclosed in larger bladders termed 
peritheda, and the whole embedded in the club-end or 
stroma of the Torrubia, It is obvious that in the latter 
position the sporidia are well protected by three different 
enclosing walk, one within the other, and there can be 
no doubt that these contrivances aid the contained spores 
in tiding over vicissitudes of rain, drought, and frost during 
winter. When the spring comes the stroma softens, the 
mouths of the perithecia open, the asci sail out and burst, 
and the chains of spores are set free in the air. These 
chains speedily ML to pieces, as illustrated at J, enlarged 
1000 diivmeters, and each fragment or sporidium on 
germinating is capable of producing, not a Torrubia but 
an Isaria, How small these numerous reproductive 
bodies are may be judged from the fact that it would 
require two hundred millions of them to cover a super- 
ficial inch. Every plant of Torrubia ophioglossoideSf TuL, 
sets free at least ten millions of these reproductive bodies 
every spring. 

Before dismissing Torrubia ophioglossoidesy TuL, a curious 
fact regarding it may be mentioned. As it is parasitic 
on an underground truffle named Elaphomyces muricatus, 
Vitt., the question presents itseK, How can the exceedingly 
minute Spores of the Torrvhia reach the subterranean 
truffle, buried, as it is, some four or five inches beneath 
the ground, in places often thickly covered with brambles, 
ferns, and moss ? The explanation of this phenomenon is : 
The spawn from which the Torrubia springs grows in the 
first instance, over a common moss named Mnitmi homwm^ 
Hedw., sometimes given as Brywm homvmy Sw., illus- 
trated natural size at Fig. 23. The spawn or mycelium 
of the Torrubia is yellowish, and when this yellow spawn 
once fixes on the moss it goes from leaf to leaf, from stem 
to stem, and from root to root^ till sometimes a large 
patch of this common moss is covered with the yellow 
sticky threads of the curious Torrubia mycelium, which is 
really now running from plant to plant in search of truffles. 
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It is an above-ground truffle-hunting mycelium. If there 
ate no truffleiS in the wood, the mycelium, of course, 
perishes ; but in some other wood where the mosa grows, 
the truffles will certainly occur. When the mosa does 
grow in the same wood with the truffle, the parasite is 
certain to descend by the roots, and so find the subterra- 



nean Blaphomyces. The truffle usually grows some four 
or five inches beneath the surface of the ground, and 
seldom so near as two inches, as shown in illustration at 
Fig. 22, where KK shows the ground line, and LL the 
spawn belonging to the Torruhia connected with the truffle 
below at B. 

It is a curious fact that field mice, and probably several 
other small mammals, are extremely fond of the truffles 
named Elaphomycti (from elaphae, an elephant, and 
miifo*, a fui^us), and these little animals are continually 
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scratching about for the truffles. There is a kind of race 
then between the mammal and the mycelium for the 
undei^ound fangus. 

Botanists, who search for truffles always know where 
the Elaphomyces is to be found by looking for the spawn 
of the ToTTuMa on the moss. The spawn-covered moss 
points out the position of the truffle, as surely as the 
bird named the Great Honey Guide, Indicator major, 
Steph., leads hunters to bees' nests in AJErica. 

A closely allied species of Torrubia, named T, militaris, 
Tul. (in the older books Gordiceps or Sphairia), of bright 
scarlet colour, is extremely common in Britain in the 
autumn and early winter, growing from dead pupae buried 
in the ground. The fungus resembles a scarlet club, 
about an inch or an inch and a half high. It grows in 
pastures and grassy places, where larvae have buried them- 
selves. The myceHum grows within the body of the 
pupa, and the scarlet club commonly grows from the first 
joint behind the head. The anatomical characters of T, 
militaris, Tul., agree generally with T. ophioglossoideSy Tul, 
The Isa/ria disease possesses considerable interest on 
account of the popular belief that it is capable of greatly 
injuring, and indeed of killing the cattle that feed upon the 
grass infected with it. In September 1880 an instance 
occurred where two cows died in an /«ana-infected dis- 
trict from an affection of the lungs ; and when a post- 
mortem examination was made it was found that the limgs 
were covered with a fungus-like growth, not unlike, it is 
said, the appearance presented by the throat in diphtheria. 
The veterinary surgeon who conducted the examination 
declared his opinioia that the fatal ailment had been con- 
tracted from the /«ana-infected grass. The same medical 
practitioner is said to have fed two rabbits on infected 
grass only, and that they both died therefrom. It is, 
perhaps, unnecessary to say, that these cases are far from 
being proved. At the same time, it would not be wise to 
immediately say that such cases are impossible. In favour 

F 
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of the doctor's view it may be called to mind that several 
members of the genus of fimgi to which Isaria belongs, 
grow naturally on living animals. 

It is not usual for fungi to grow on living or, indeed, 
dead animal material, yet botanists are familiar with 
several such examples other than the ones already cited. 
The familiar fungus of the salmon disease, Saprolegnia 
feraxy Kutz., is one, and the white dusty fungus named 
Errvpusa musca, Cohn., so common on flies on our window 
panes in autumn, anoUier. This is said by some observers 
to be merely a second condition of the Saprolegnia, The 
ringworm fungus (Hdiwm porriginisy Mont., is another 
example ; Microcera coccophila, Desm., a parasite of Cocci, 
— insects of the American blight class, — is a third ; 
On/ygeria equina, Pers., which grows on the hoofs of dead 
horses, is a fourth, and the list might be greatly extended. 
Fries has described an Agaricus, named by him A, 
nauseosuSy growing on the carcass of a wolf, and A, 
OBtreatuSy Jacq., has been seen in this country by Mr. C. 
B. Plowright growing on the dead body of a stranded 
whale ; Onygena apua, B. and Br., is not uncommon on 
bones. These instances are not mentioned with the view 
of showing that Isaria fadformisy B., is capable of killing 
cattle, but to indicate that other and, in some instances, 
closely allied fungi can support themselves on living and 
dead animal substances. 

It is extremely difficult to suggest any means for the 
destruction of the Isana, partly because the fungus falls 
from the grass to the ground on the slightest touch, and 
partly because so very little is known of the fungus or its 
habite. The whole subject requires investigation. Some 
crops might be saved by removing the greater part of the 
grass before September, or by the substitution of some 
crop on which the Isaria could not grow. As humidity 
probably favours the growth of the pest, good and careful 
drainage might prevent its spreading. No doubt many 
insects carry the conidia, or spores, from place to place 
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on their bodies, and so infect previously untainted 
districts. 

Towards the end of 1883 Mr. Greenwood Pirn, M.A., 
F.L.S., and Dr. E. P. Wright, A.M., F.L.S., detected Isaria 
fuciformis^ B., growing in a new position, viz. on grass 
belonging to a silo at the Albert Model Farm, Glasnevin, 
Co. Dublin, Mr. Pirn kindly forwarded examples to us, 
and he soon afterwards published an illustrated account 
of the discovery in the Gardener^ Chronicle for 22d Decem- 
ber 1883. Mr. Pim's examples were remarkable for 
being infested with a parasitic fungus, and one apparently 
till now undescribed. The parasite grows on the Isa/iia, 
breaks up its tissues, and more or less absorbs its crim- 
son colour. The parasite is a Saprolegnia allied to S.ferax, 
Kutz., of the salmon disease, but different in many im- 
portant characters. 

The new parasite, which may be termed Saprolegnia 
phUomvkeSy W.Sm. (from sapros, decayed ; legnon, a fringe 
or border ; phileo, I love ; and mukes, a fungus), is illustrated 
at Fig. 24, enlarged 400 diameters. The circular bodies 
are sporangia, zoosporangia, or spore -cases of unusually 
large size, and filled with small motile spores or zoospores. 
In the largest sporangium illustrated it will be seen that 
the zoospores are germinating within the sporangium, and 
protruding their germ tubes through its gelatinous wall. 
A remarkable character in this parasite is found in the 
septate or jointed mycelium, an unusual character in the 
Saprolegniece, in the mycelium carrying numerous conidia, 
as at A A, and in the sporangia and mycelial threads often 
becoming confluent, as at B, C. In the Dublin examples, 
the sporangia were so abundant that all parts of the 
Isaria threads were covered, they were so crowded together 
that they took pentagonal and hexagonal instead of cir- 
cular forms. Many sporangia were sessile, or intercalated 
in the mycelium, whilst others were shortly stalked. 
Antheridia (male organs described under the fungus of 
the potato disease), as at D, were rare : the jointed my- 
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eelinm formed a dense transparent Btratnm OTer the hoBt 
plant In some places the parasite was colourleat, like 



Pafasitoof ftaHaA*!/"""*'! B. ; SaproUnnia fKfhmvka, W.Sm. 
Bnluged 100 dlameten. 

the better known spedes of SaproUgniete ; in other places 
it was rose-colooied, from its absorbing the colour of tiie 
red Itatia, 

Sapnlegnia philomuJcei, W-Sm,, zoosporangia, very large, 
thick-walled, sessile, shortly stalked, or intercalated in the 
mycelium, BometimeB conflDent with each other, all bear- 
ing zoospores, which often germinate whilst still in fUu. 
Antheridia elongated, rare ; mjcelinm profusely septate, 
somewhat toTolose, filled with colourless or rose-coloured 
protoplasm, and bearing many small abortive sporangia 
or conidia. 

We have seen a similar plant on fongi, with ooqM)res 
as well as zoospores. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

STRAW BUGHT. 

Undeb the name of Straw Blight agricultutiBtB ore well 
acquainted with a peculiar diseased condition of the living 



Fio. 25.— Straw Blioht. 
Fngnumts of diseued Wbut Sterna. Enlarged K diamatmi. 

stemB of wheat, harley, rye, and other grasaea, which 
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commonly makes itself apparent in midsummer by tlie 
impoverished appearance of the flower-spike. Sometimes 
the disease occurs in spring, and then it often proves fatal 
to the plants attacked. 

Straw blight is caused by the attack of a fungus on 
and in the straw at a point close to or very near the 
ground. The fungus growth seldom reaches so far up the 
stem as the second or third joint, the attack being more 
frequent below the first joint from the root^ and close to the 
ground. It is superficially recognised by brownish disease- 
spots outside the straw, as illustrated at AA, Fig. 25, 
enlarged 5 diameters ; but if the straw is carefully cut 
lon^^udinally with a sharp knife, it wiU be Been tJ the 
disease is by no means superficial The disease-spot goes 
through the solid wall of the hollow stem, and in typical 
examples the hollow part will be more or less filled with 
loose flocculent material, as illustrated at £B. This floccu- 
lence is really the mycelium or spawn of a fungus. Hav- 
ing now obtained a clue to the nature of the so-called 
blight) an excessively thin and transparent atom must be 
sliced off from the exposed surface of one of the brown 
disease-spots with a lancet, and this slice highly magnified. 
If we enlarge this atom 200 diameters, and eicamine at it 
as a transparent object under the microscope, we shall prob- 
ably see it as illustrated at Fig. 26. The base of the 
illustration shows the cells of the solid part of the straw 
in transverse section, whilst the main part of the illustra- 
tion shows the stem in longitudinal section : the bottom, in 
fa^t, represents the base of the minute transparent atom 
sliced off". We now see the spawn threads distinctly ; tbey 
are transparent or nearly so, and so fine and attenuated 
that (as may be seen by the thinner lines of the illustration) 
they are less in thickness than the walls of the microscopic 
cells, of which the straw stem itself is built up. They will 
be seen to branch, and apparently pierce the cell-wallfl 
both vertically and horizontally, and in old examples to 
almost fill the hollow of the stem. A close examination 
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will show that in a few places there are transverse joints, 
Btopa, or lepta in the threads of spawn, as illustrated in 
the Eepaiate thread on the left of illustration, enlai^ed 



1000 diameters. It is a most unusual thing to see ti 
fungue spawn without these stops, although they t 
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mucli more common in some fangi than in others. The 
stops or transverse partitions represent a slight temporary 
rest in the growth of the threads. For a brief period 
the spawn has exhausted its powers of extension, and a 
septum or transverse wall is formed across the thread, 
and from this point a new and vigorous start is com- 
monly made. 

As the fungus -spawn of straw blight apparently 
possesses the power of piercing the walls of the cells 
of which the straw is built up, it follows that all 
parts of the straw are liable to be infested and 
pierced. This piercing causes a fatal injury to the cell- 
structure, and every farmer knows that if his plants are 
attacked by this blight whilst the crops are still young, 
the growth will be stopped. The walls being pierced the 
flow of sap is arrested, and the upper part of the plant 
perishes from want of nutriment. In the older plants 
the stem is often observed to throw out new roots from 
the joint above the diseased part ; and if these new roots 
are able to reach the earth, they sometimes carry on the 
life of the plant in place of the old roots, which are more 
or less cut off from the stem. The new roots are never 
quite effectual in keeping up the supply of food and life, 
and a stem once attacked by straw blight is said to never 
entirely recover. 

It is curious that no one has at present recorded the 
perfect form of the fungus which must, under favourable 
circumstances, arise from this spawn. Such a barren 
condition in mycelia is. not uncommon ; the fact often 
holds good with fungi that there is an enormous 
development of mycelium but no perfect fungus. There 
are many more or less barren mycelia well known to 
botanists, such as the orange-coloured fungoid growths 
known as Ozoniurrif Byssus, Bhizomorphay and many 
others. In some instances, as in the grape mildew, the 
spawn proceeds one step farther and produces what is 
termed an Oidvum, which, like the Isaria last described. 
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is really a kind of larval condition of some more per- 
fect fungus, the ultimate form of which has perhaps 
never been seen, or, if seen, has not been recognised. 
The nature of Oidiwm is described under the (Hdivm 
of the turnip and under grass blight, Erysvphe graminiSy 
D.C. 

Grasses both wild and cultivated, living and dead, are 
subject to the attacks of so many fungoid assailants that 
it would be almost useless to guess at what the perfect 
form of the fungus of grass blight might be. The 
Gramine<B and Cyperacece are unusually subject to the 
attacks of fungi Many of the pests are, however, super- 
ficial, and do not possess the power of piercing and 
traversing the cellular tissue. All, however, are ob- 
jectionable, as they not only reduce the crop, but more 
or less lessen its value as food. The phenomenon of 
piercing the cells in the fungus of straw blight reminds 
us of the corrosive mycelium of the fungi of the potato 
disease found under Peronospora, Several species of 
Ftunsporiwm have been detected on cereals, but the 
mycelia of these as seen by us do not weU agree 
with the spawn of straw blight A fungus named 
Fusisporium insidiosvm, Berk., a parasite of the grass 
named Agrostis pulchella, Kunth., is by no means well 
known, and requires further attention. 

The loss to farmers from straw blight ranges from one- 
half to one -fiftieth part of the crop, according to the 
virulence of the attack ; but the blight is erratic in its 
appearance, sometimes temporarily vanishing, and then 
returning with great activity. like some other mildews 
and blights, but not all, straw blight is fostered by a 
continuance of warm, wet weather. 

As the growth of straw blight is promoted by moisture, 
it seems probable that if the quantity of water about our 
cereal crops in wet seasons could be lessened by perfect 
drainage, the amount of destruction from straw blight 
would be less. Wheat and barley are not generally 
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grown in wet, peaty places, yet in the alluvial flats be- 
longing to some rivers, and where good drainage is 
diflBcult, these crops may often be seen. No donbt per- 
fect drainage would considerably lessen the losses com- 
monly entailed by attacks of straw blight 



CHAPTEE XIV. 

SURFACE MILDEW OF TURNIPS. 

Oidivm Balsamii, Mont. 

The mildew of turnips, named Oidium Bodsamii, Mont., 
is often confounded with tlie true putrefactive mildew of 
the cabbage tribe, named Peronospora parasitica, Pers. 
The two are indeed so much alike to the unaided eye 
that it is often impossible for even an experienced ob- 
server, without a lens, to distinguish one from the other. 
As if to make the subject still more involved, it fre- 
quently happens that the two fungi grow in company on 
the same host plant. They are, however, wholly dis- 
tinct from each other, both in habit and structure. 

The name Oidivm is derived from the Greek oon, an 
egg, and eidos, resemblance, and refers to the usual egg- 
shaped form of the spores or conidia. In the present 
instance the generic name is not very appropriate, for the 
conidia are somewhat barrel-shaped. The specific name 
Balsamii was given in honour of Balsamo, a Milanese 
gentleman, who first noticed the species. When first 
detected the fungus was growing on a Continental species 
of Mullein, named Verbascmn montanum, Schrad. We 
have this plant in our gardens, but the fangus is more 
common here on the Black Mullein, Verhascum nig- 
rv/niy L. ; it also grows on cultivated strawberries. In 
the latter case the fungus makes its first attack on the 
leaves, and then speedily invades with increased vigour 
the flowers and footstalks, ultimately inducing the 
wretched appearance so weU known in connection with 
grape vines when attacked by the allied fungus named 
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Oidium Tuckeri, B. Although several species of Oidivm 
have been recorded from Scotland, Oidium Bahamii, 
Mont., has not yet been detected there. If it really 
grows so far north, it could hardly hj^ve been over- 
looked, as it is a remarkable species. 

Oidium Balsa/mvi, Mont., first attracted attention as a 
pest of turnips in September 1880, when Prof. James 
Buckman, F.L.S., of Bradford Abbas, Dorsetshire, saw the 
fungus growing in such profusion over hundreds of acres 
of Swede turnips that the boots and clothes of persons 
walking through the turnip fields were whitened with 
the spores. Until 1880 the fungus was not supposed 
to be common in Britain ; and it is remarkable that the 
same fungus should be found growing upon three different 
natural orders of plants, viz. the Scroph/ulariacecB, the 
Rosaceoe^ and the Gmciferos, Some farmers say the plants 
produced from early sown seeds are the most subject to 
this mildew. It first attacks the lowermost leaves, and 
then quickly covers every part of the affected plant 
The presence of this pest, which is now known to be a 
common and injurious mildew of turnips, generaUy fore- 
shadows a deficiency of roots. 

To the unaided eye the foliage of affected Swedes is 
white on both sides when attacked by the mildew ; but 
when seen under a low power of the microscope this 
white coating resolves itself into a dense felted mass of 
spider-web-like threads, dotted all over with innumerable 
barrel-shaped spores. 

The higher powers of the microscope are required to 
show the exact nature of the Oidium of turnips. A 
minute fragment must be cut from an infected place on 
a turnip leaf, and from this fragment an exceedingly thin 
transparent slice should be cut. When placed in a dry 
state under the microscope it must be specially noticed 
that the fungus growth is wholly superficial, and that no 
spawn threads belonging to the Oidium occur within the 
leaf. In this respect the Oidivm essentially differs from 
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the Peronotpora, next described in this work. When a 
miimte Blice, as just mentioned, is examined under the 
micFOBCope and enlai^ed 400 diameters, it will be seen aa 
illUBtrated at F^. 27. The foagna grows on both snr- 
laces of the lea^ and springs in both positions from a 



Fio. 27.— enRyAci 



deiise stratum of matted and jointed spawn, as ahown at 
A A, From these horizontal spawn -threads arise in- 
munerable vertical club-shaped growths, each club being 
farmahed with three jointa and anrmonnted \ij a barrel- 
shaped apore or conidium, as shown at BB. The cella at 
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CC, represent the lower cuticle of the leaf, whilst the 
openijigs at D D D, ehow the atomata or organs of trans- 
piration. It will be observed that the spawn of the 
invading ftingns doea not enter the stomata or traverse the 
intercellolai spaces of the leaJ^ such as are shown at 
£ £ E. The barrel -shaped spores or conidia of this 
fungus are so numerous that more than 10,000 are 
prodnoed on every square inch of leaf surface, and every 



Oenulnstlng Bpore enUrged lOOO diameten. 

turnip leaf will carry on its two surfaces a million or 
more of these reproductive bodies. 

The spores germinate very readily, for they have only 
to be dusted on to clean glass and kept moist, under a 
bell^lass, when they will be seen to germinate at once as 
illustrated at Kg. 28, enla^^ed 1000 diameters. The 
germinating conidium burets at one comer as at A, and 
from this comer the contained protoplasm or vital 
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material streams in threadlike form, and from this thread 
new clubs immediately arise. Fonr of these bodies, in 
different stages of growth, are shown at B, C, D, and E. 
The surface of one of the organs of transpiration is shown 
at F, over the opening of which a thread of mycelium has 
passed. 

This Oidium chiefly injures the turnip by weaving a 
thick web of mycelium over the organs of transpiration. 
The spawn effectually stops the passage of watery vapour 
from the interior of the affected plant, and so puts an 
end to one of its chief vital functions. The general 
result is an arrest of growth, and ultimately a poor crop 
of roots. 

Oidiwm Balsamii, Mont., is supposed to be an early 
condition of some more perfect fungus, probably an 
Erysiphe, such as one sees on the hop, on roses, on mil- 
dewed grass, and on peas. The two latter species of 
Erysiphe are referred to in detail farther on in this work. 
Important as this Oidium is to agriculturists, no one at 
present has worked out its life history or knows whence 
it comes, where it goes, what other form it takes, or how 
it hibernates through the winter. The fungus is more 
prevalent when a humid September follows on a dry 
August 



CHAPTER XV. 

PUTREFACTIVE MILDEW OF TURNIPS AND CABBAGES. 

Peronospora pa/rasitica, Pers. 

The fdngas whicli causes this disease frequently accom- 
panies Oidivm BaUamii] Mont., already described, but it 
differs entirely from it both in anatomy and nature. 
When a Peronospora infected leaf is examined with the 
unaided eye, the thick white bloom on both sides of the 
leaves, as in Oidiwm Balsa/rmi, Mont., is never seen. 
The Peronospora appears as a thinner, more scattered bloom 
on the under side of the leaves only, and generally 
borders pallid, discoloured, and decomposed patches on 
the leaf. A profuse growth of Peronospora is not to be 
distinguished from a slight growth of (Hdivm^ without 
the aid of a lens. 

If a small piece of the leaf of a turnip infected with 
Peronospora pa/roMtica, Pers., corresponding in size and 
thinness with the Oidivm infected slice already described, 
is placed under the microscope and examined, it will be 
seen, if enlarged to a scale one-half that of the last, viz. 
200 diameters, like the drawing at Fig. 29. The first 
point to be especially noticed is, that the spawn which 
gives rise to the fruiting threads of the Peronospora mil- 
dew is inside the leaf, as shown between the letters A and 
B. These letters indicate the upper and lower surface 
of the leaf. The spawn threads are stout as compcured 
with many other mycelia, and have very few septa or 
stops ; they are notably famished with numerous 
haustoria^ — ^from hanjtstor, a drawer, — or little suckers, as 
shown at 0. The suckers attach themselves to the 
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Peronatpora parasUicit. Peia. EnlArged 200 diaroeiers, 

constitnent cells of the leaf, and the mycelium seta n] 
(lecompositton in every part of the leaf mth which i 
comes into contact. 
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The upper surface of a turnip leaf is shown at A, and 
the lower surface at B, and it will be seen at once that 
the spawn threads within the leaf are of too great a 
diameter to emerge through the little lancet-shaped 
orifices of the stomata. When the fungus threads from 
within approach the little openings of transpiration in 
their growth outwards, they slightly contract in dia- 
meter, form a stop or joint, and then, instead of emerging 
through the stomata with a pointed end, they present 
a chisel edge to the mouth of the pore, which exactly 
suits the shape of the little lanceolate opening. This 
mode of emergence is shown, enlarged 1000 diameters, 
on the left hand lower illustration of Fig. 30. The stems 
of the fniiting threads are therefore not truly cylindrical, 
but, when seen in section, present a flattened oval form as 
illustrated. As the stem now gradually grows upwards 
it usually twists round once upon itsel£ This twisting 
habit is slightly retained by all the numerous branches and 
branchlets of the fungus. The upper part of each stem of 
Peronosp&ra parasitica, Pers., is very much branched and 
rebranched, and each little brancMet carries a compara- 
tively large ovate, almost globular spore, as shown, enlarged 
1000 diameters, in Fig. 30. The spores or conidia 
usually germinate by bursting at the side, and the pro- 
truded vital material or germ tube has the power of 
piercing the cuticle of cruciferous plants. Although repre- 
sented in the drawing as growing in an upright fashion, 
the real growth of every Peronospora is of course down- 
wards from the under surface of the leaf. Now, if the 
illustrative drawing is turned upside down to present the 
Peronospora in a really natural manner, the resemblance 
of the fungus to a minute bunch of grapes is a striking 
one. From this resemblance the genus now termed 
Peronospora was for many years known as Botrytis — ^from 
botrys, a bunch, in reference to the resemblance to a 
bunch of grapes. 

No zoospores have been detected in this species, but, 
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Pia. 30. 

Peronospora parasitica, Pers. 

Spore and Conidiophore emerging through an organ of transpiration. 

Enlarged 1000 diameters. 

like the Peronospora of the potato, it produces oospores or 
resting-spores ; the resting-spores act as seeds, and carry 
on the life of the fungus in a hibernating state through 
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the winter. The resting -spores, which were first de- 
tected in turnips in 1849 by Mr. C. Edmund Broome, 
M.A., F.L.S., of Batheaston, Bath, were figured by Dr. 
Montagne, and named by him (like the similar bodies 
found in diseased potatoes) Artotrogus. The resting- 
spores or oospores of Peronospora parasiticay Pera, are 
often extremely common in rotten turnips and mangel- 
wurzels, as found in the fields in autumn. These roots 
are often destroyed by a combined attack of the putre- 
factive mildew of turnips and the fungus of club -root, 
described further on in this work. In order to see the 
resting-spores, portions of the brown decayed substance of 
the diseased root should be looked over till the oospores 
are found. The less ripe examples are smooth outside 
or slightly granular, and the more mature specimens are 
beautifully echinulate, as illustrated, enlarged 400 dia- 






X-400' 

Fig. 81. 

Resting-spores or Oosxwres of Peronospora parasitica, Pers. 

Enlarged 400 diameters. 

meters, at Fig. 31. Dr. Montagne and Mr. C. E. Broome 
first observed this fact in 1849, for on the original draw- 
ing in the possession of the Rev. M. J. Berkeley the 
smooth form is labelled " sp. jun,^^ and the nodulose form 
^^ mature In colour the resting-spores are yellowish- 
brown. The examples found by Mr. Broome in 1849 ; 
those illustrated by Professor de Bary in 1863, Ann, Sc, 
Nat,, 4 ser., vol. xx. — again by him in the Beitrage zur 
Morphologie und Phydologie der Pilze, 1881, pi. 1, under 
the name of Artotrogus hydnosporus, Mont, (see also Gar- 
dener's Chronicle, April 26, 1884, p. 544) ; and the speci- 
mens shown at Fig. 31, agree in size, character, and colour. 
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The resting-spores of this fungus have also been detected 
in the wallflower, Ghdranthus Gheiri, L. ; the ShepherdV 
purse, Gapsella Bursa-pastoris, D.C. ; Gamelina sativa^ 
Cranz., and in other plants. 

Feronospora parasitica, Pers., not only grows on the 
wild and all the cultivated varieties of the cabbage and 
turnip, Brassica oleracea, L., and B, campestris, L. ; but it 
often grows on Whitlow Grass, Drdba vema, L., and on 
the Shepherd's -purse, Gapsella Bursa -pastorisy D.C, in 
company with one of the white-rust fangi named Gystopus 
candiduSj Lev., described farther on. It also grows on 
Garlic Mustard, Alliaria offidnaUsy D.C.; Pennycress, 
ThUispi arvense, L. ; Tower mustard, AraMs perfoliata, L. ; 
Coral root, Dentaria hulbiferay L. ; D. heptaphyllos, dus. ; 
Neslia pa/niculatay Des. ; Hairy Bittercress, Gardamine 
hirsuta, L. ; Narrow-leaved Bittercress, G, impaJtiens, L., 
and other plants. 

The many common weeds just mentioned act as nurse 
plants for the putrefactive mildew of our turnips and 
cabbages. The fungus lives through the winter in a 
hibernating state not only in rotten turnip and mangel 
roots, but in the decaying remains of such extremely 
common weeds as the Shepherd's-purse and other worth- 
less plants. It is obvious, then, that it is not only desirable 
to bum aU fungus-infected turnip and cabbage material, 
but as far as possible to keep the fields and hedgerows 
clear from the cruciferous weeds just mentioned. It 
may be answered that it is impossible to keep down the 
weeds and bum the decaying cruciferous rubbish. This 
may be partially true, but the moral to be drawn from 
the life history of this fungus is, Do not let putrid refuse 
and worthless and dangerous weeds interfere more than 
is necessary with the healthy growth of food-plants. 



CHAPTER XVL 

WHITE-RUST DISEASE OF CABBAGES, ETC. 

Oystopus candidtbSy Lev. 

There is no more famiHar parasite of cruciferous plants 
than the fungus of White Rust, Oystopiu ecmdidus, Lev. 
The generic name is derived from Jcystis, a bladder, and 
pouSf a foot ; candidus, of course, refers to the white 
colour of the fungus ; the name is intended to indicate the 
white pustular appearance of the fungus on the attacked 
plants. White rust is extremely common on cabbages, 
excessively so on the common Shepherd's-purse, Oapsdla 
Bursa-pcutoriay D.C., and many other cruciferous weeds 
and garden flowers. The appearance of the fungus is 
known to every one who has walked in a kitchen garden. 
Cabbages and cauliflowers are seen with their leaves and 
stems swollen, distorted, and spotted with white streaks and 
blotches, as if sprinkled over with whitewash. If typical 
examples of the parasite are carefully examined on in- 
vaded leaves, it will be noticed that the white splashes 
are really somewhat elongated swollen pustules, often 
arranged in a concentric or spiral manner, and measur- 
ing half an inch or more acrosa On the leaf stalks and 
flower stems the pustules are disposed in a more irregular 
manner. The parasite invades every part of the host 
plant above ground, sometimes sweeping off every seedling 
in the earliest stages of growth, at other times attacking 
the flowers, and so stopping the production of seeds. The 
fungus, in whatever form it appears, reduces and damages 
the produce of the plants attacked. Experienced observers 
can detect the presence of white rust long before the 
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white pustules are visible, by the swollen and distorted 
appearance of the leaves and stems, caused by the presence 
of the spawn of the parasite within the plant. As in 
Peronospora, the mycelium of Oystopus traverses the host 
plant by the intercellular passages. The spawn threads 
resemble the mycelium of Peronospora parasitica^ Pers., 
in being provided with suckers which become afl&xed to 
the constituent cells within the leaves and stems of the 
host. When the white pustules are examined with a 
microscope they are found to be not diR«imi1i^r in 
character although different in colour from the pustules 
belonging to PiLcdwia mixtay Fl., already described, or of 
the rust fungus of com, Uredo Ivnearisy Pers., described 
further on. Instead, however, of simple red Uredo spores 
or compound blackish Pucdnia spores being found within 
the pustules, chains of almost colourless round or ovate 
spores or conidia are seen in the white -rust fungus. 
Chains of conidia or spores belonging to Oystopus candidus. 
Lev., are illustrated in different stages of growth, enlarged 
400 diameters, at A, Fig. 32. The fungus grows beneath 
the epidermis of the plant after the manner of Pucdnia 
mixta, Fl., already described ; the pustules produced by 
the white -rust fungus are, however, very much larger 
than the blisters of the Pucdnia, The spores or conidia 
grow in chains, a fact first pointed out by the Rev. M. 
J. Berkeley, in the Journal of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, voL iii., p. 269, 1848. The spores or conidia are 
formed in Cystopus in the following manner : — At first 
simple clublike growths are produced as at B ; a con- 
striction forms towards the apex of the club, which 
speedily takes the form of a joint or septum as at C ; in 
the process of growth another constriction occurs as at D, 
which in turn speedily becomes a septum or joint. As 
this process is repeated each club at length supports a 
short chain of conidia, each conidium being attached to 
the conidia next in order by joints as at DD. When 
large numbers of conidia have been produced in this 
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manner ia the disease pustules, the epidermis of the host 
plant bursts in an irregulai manner, and the conidia are 
set free. Each conidiuin is filled with finely granulated 
protoplasm or vital material. 

When the conidia approach maturity in damp air oi 
water, the interior substance of each may be seen divided 
into a definite number of portions, generally from five to 
eight ; each portion presenting a pentagonal or hexagonal 
fonn bounded by a white line, precisely in the manner of 
the conidia of the fungus of the potato disease described 




farther on in this work. Each of the contained portjons 
within the conidium is now really a secondary spore, and 
the body which was at first a simple conidium has now 
become a sporangium or spore case — technically, in this 
instance, called a zoosporangium, or case containing zoo- 
spores or spores endowed with an animal-like motion. 
If we take a perfectly ripe conidium, sporangium, or 
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zoosporangium, and enlarge it 1 000 diameters, we shall see 
it as at E, Fig. 32 ; the former point of attachment is seen at 
F, and the sporangium is shown in the act of discharging 
its differentiated contents, in the form of zoospores, from 
its apex. These secondary spores were at first the poly- 
hedric contents of the sporangium ; but as they emerge in 
water or on any damp surface the angles become rounded, 
and they are at last expelled as minute ovoid bodies as 
illustrated at G. At first these small secondary spores or 
zoospores remain immovable at the mouth of the burst 
sporangium ; soon, however, they begin to slightly oscillate, 
and two excessively attenuated hairlike cilia are de- 
veloped from beneath as at H. At a special moment the 
foremost cilium is distended in a straight line as shown, 
whilst the hindermost cilium at the same time suddenly 
quivers, and the zoospore sails away over any moist 
surface, as if endowed with animal life. Each zoospore 
exhibits within one or more lustrous, perhaps contractile, 
vacuoles. 

The phenomena just described can only be seen when a 
zoosporangium of the white-rust fungus, has been placed 
in water upon a glass slide, and viewed under a cover- 
glass with a high power of the microscope. In dry air 
no differentiation of the contents of the conidium takes 
place. It is certain that rain, dew, or moisture of some 
sort is essential for the bursting of the sporangia and the 
expulsion of the zoospores. The bursting, as seen in 
water, under the microscope takes place in an hour or 
two ^ter immersion ; the conidia retain the power of pro- 
ducing zoospores for about a month. The zoospores are 
able to swim about for several hours ; their cilia then 
vanish, the zoospore retakes a globular tailless form, 
bursts as at J, produces a germ tube, and this germ tube 
is then a spawn thread of white rust capable of pro- 
ducing a new series of clubs capped with zoospore- 
bearing sporangia. 

It is obvious from the above description that the white- 
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rust fai^us is carried from one leaf to another, from one 
plant to its neighbouring plant, and from weeds to food- 
plants, in damp, rainy, or misty weather, by the microscopic 
zoospores sailing about over moist surfaces. There can 
be no doubt that they are also carried about in damp air, 
in currents of wind, and that birds, insects, and other 
animals help to carry the living conidia and zoospores 
from place to place. 

As a rule conidia, zoospores, germ tubes, and fungus 
spawn are very liable to perish; too much dryness, a 
superabundance of moisture or frost, will quickly destroy 
them. 

Three questions now present themselves to us — How 
does the white-rust fungus tide over the winter ? Where 
is it hidden ? How does it suddenly reappear in the 
spring ? In the case of many plant diseases, as in the 
surface nuldew of turnips, Oidiwm Balsanvii, Mont, £dready 
described, no one is able to answer such questions ; but 
with the white-rust fungus and several of its allies the 
knowledge has been obtained, and a satisfactory answer 
can be given. It has been already stated that the spawn 
or mycelium of Cystous grows within the leaves and stems 
and burrows amongst the intercellular spaces of the host 
plant It not only bears the chains of spores already de- 
scribed, which, when ripe, are blown away by the wind, 
but it carries other bodies within the substance of the leaf. 
These latter organs roughly answer to the pistils and anthers 
of flowering plants. The first bodies are female, and are 
termed oogonia ; these are large globular cells in which 
the female reproductive bodies, or oospheres, or sometimes 
zoospores, are formed. They generally grow on terminal 
branches of the mycelium; sometimes they are sessile 
or nearly so, or they may be intercalated in the my- 
celium itself. An oogonium is illustrated, enlarged 400 
diameters, at A, Fig. 33. The oosphere, filled with 
granular protoplasm or vital formative material, is seen 
within. Other organs borne on the mycelium are male, 
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and termed, in reference to their nature, antheridia, or 
oi^aoB answering to the anthers of flowerii^ plants. In 
the courae of growth the antheridium wmes in contact 
with the oogonium as at B, and projects a fine heak 
through its wall, till it pierces the oosphere within as at 
C. This is the act of fertilisation answering to the dis- 
chat^ of pollen on to the stigma in flowerii^ plants. 
In the same way ae an ovule hecomes ft seed after 



FiQ. 33.— White Rust of C^BBAOia. 

Oogonium with Antheridium and Ksstlng-aporea, or Oospores u( Cyslopvi 

candidta. Let. Enlarged 400 diameterB. 

fertilisation in flowering plants, the ooiqihere becomes an 
ooepore or egglike spore, after the contact of the antheridium 
with the oosphere. The now fertile oospore within the 
oc^onium grows and matures itself whilst still within the 
supporting leaf or stem for many months, generally for 
the great«i part of a year, and it does not become perfectly 
ripe till the host plant has decayed. Although the 
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cabbage leaf which carried the Gystopua may be dead and 
putrid, or reduced to tinder by drought and frost, the 
oospores or resting-spores remain alive and uninjured, in 
a dormant state. They change in colour and form, from 
almost colourless smooth spheres to amber-coloured, warted, 
globular bodies, as illustrated at D. They are best seen 
in the putrid remains of plants which have been destroyed 
by the white-rust fungus. In good material the amber- 
coloured oospores will be seen closely packed together in 
the decayed leaf or stem in enormous numbers. The best 
plan for obtaining resting-spores is to collect leaves in- 
fested with white rust and allow them to decay upon a 
garden bed ; after the diseased leaves have perished the 
oospores will be found during the winter or the following 
spring in the decayed fragments of foliage. 

The oospores germinate on the ground during wet 
weather in the spring ; but the germination may be 
easily observed in water under the microscope. After a 
few ripe resting-spores have been placed in a drop of 
water they will speedily burst, either at once, or in a day 
or two, according to the state of their maturity. They 
germinate by bursting, as illustrated at Fig. 33, £ ; a 
transparent inner membrane is protruded, and the con- 
tained protoplasm, which at first is differentiated into 
numerous polyhedric portions, at length resolves itself into 
a large number of oval zoospores as at F. Soon the trans- 
parent investing membrane is ruptured, and the zoospores 
sail out as at G, thus repeating, after from six to ten months* 
rest, the phenomenon described as belonging to the chains 
of conidia illustrated in Fig. 32. The zoospores produced 
by the conidia are precisely the same in size and habit VTith 
those produced by the oospores ; in both instances they, 
germinate in the same manner after swimming about for 
three or four hours in water. The difference in size of the 
zoospores shown in Fig. 32 and Fig. 33 is owing to the 
fact of the former being enlarged 1000 diameters, whilst 
the latter illustration is only enlarged 400 diameters. 
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Cruciferous plants in the spring owe their infection 
with white rust to the zoospores germinating upon the 
seed-leaves. No one, of course, has seen such extremely 
minute objects as zoospores with the unaided eye, so no 
one has ever seen them naturally transferred from the 
germinating oospores on the wet ground, to the young 
seed-leaves of cabbages, cauliflowers, and other cruciferous 
plants. It is said that the zoospores cannot effectually 
germinate and form mycelium upon and in leaves and 
stems of cruciferous plants unless the latter are very 
young. But as cruciferous weeds infected with Gystopm 
are extremely common, the oospores must occur in pro- 
fusion in all districts every spring. No doubt the little 
motile zoospores are carried through moist air by currents 
of wind, and distributed in every direction throughout 
the country. 

Alternation of crops must tend to diminish white rust. 
Cabbages, cauliflowers, etc., should not be grown for two 
years in succession where white rust has prevailed. 
Cruciferous weeds should be gathered together and burnt, 
especially when they exhibit the well-known white 
sprinkling of the white-rust fungus. No cabbage, cauli- 
flower, turnip, or mangel refuse should be allowed to 
remain in a decaying state throughout the winter in the 
fields, for in those positions not only the white-rust 
fungus, but the putrefactive mildew of the cabbage tribe 
and the fungus of club-root hibernate. Clean and intelli- 
gent farming will greatly reduce the attacks of these two, 
as well as of many other pests. 



CHAPTER XVIL 

CLUB-ROOT OF TURNIPS, CABBAGES, MANGELS, AND 

ALLIED PLANTS. 

Plasmodiophora BrassiccB, Wor. 

Thb disease of turnips, cabbages, and allied plants, known 
in some districts by the popular name of club-root, is 
recognised in other places as anbury and finger and toe. 
On the continent the disease is popiiLarly known as hernia 
or rupture. 

Until the last six or seven years no one knew the cause 
of club-root, but in 1876, after three years' constant atten- 
tion, M. Woronin, a Russian botanist, as completely 
explained the nature of club-root in turnip and cabbages, 
as the Rev. M, J. Berkeley expounded the nature of the 
murrain of potatoes in 1846. 

The observations made by M. Woronin, which have 
several times been confirmed by others as weU as ourselves, 
seem to place the fact beyond all doubt that clubbing is 
caused by a fungus named, by M. Woronin, Plasmodiophora 
BrassiccB, Plasmodiophora means a bearer or carrier of a 
Plasmodium, and a plasmodium is an Amoeba-like mass of 
protoplasm or vital formative material of changeable form ; 
BrassicoB, of course, means that the fungus is peculiar to 
the turnip and cabbage class. The family to which the 
fungus belongs is a remarkable one, and is known as the 
Myxomycetes or family of slime-fungi. These fungi have 
appeared so animal-like to some observers that, by a 
misinterpretation of analogies, an attempt has been made 
to transfer them to the Protozoic division of the animal 
kingdom. With the same idea in view they have been 
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termed by Professor A. De Bary Mycetozoa, or fungus-like 
animals. No fungologists of repute, however, and very 
few zoologists, hold either of these views at the present day. 
When Professor De Bary termed these fungi Mycetasoay 
little or nothing had been learned of the production of 
zoospores in fungi, a phenomenon now so well known in 
GystopVfSf Peronospora, and other genera. 

The Myxomycetes are especially remarkable in the 
fact that they do not form cells, cellwalls, tissues, or 
mycelium, during the period of vegetation, but their 
protoplasm remains during that time free, and collected 
into small masses of various and changeable forms. At a 
certain definite advanced period of growth the vital 
material of a Myxomycete breaks up into small portions, 
and these portions at length surround themselves with a 
cellwall, and become either fruits, sporangia, or spores, 
and in this condition the fungus remains at rest during 
a certain definite period. If the spores are kept dry they 
will retain their vitality for several years. After a period 
of hibernation the sporangia sometimes coalesce, and the 
spores germinate by the cellwall cracking, and the vital ma- 
terial exuding as a small round or irregularly-shaped mass ; 
this exuded mass speedily becomes furnished with one or 
two highly-attenuated tails, vibrating hairs, or cUia, and 
with the aid of these tails the little exuded masses are 
enabled to creep about over any moist surface in an 
Amoebarlike fashion. The exuded masses are capable of 
multiplication by division, or (generally after a few days) 
they will unite with each other, and so form a homogene- 
ous mass of protoplasm of larger size, which mass also 
possesses an Amoeba-like movement. This homogeneous 
mass of combined Amoeba-like material ejected from the 
spores is termed a Plasmodium, The Plasmodium is now 
capable not only of coalescing with other neighbouring 
Plasmodia, but also of absorbing other Amoeba-like spore 
contents. A plasmodium possesses the power of creeping 
about by extending armlike processes from its margin, 
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and hj the vital material from the mass repeatedly press- 
ing into the arms or processes. The plasmodium is enclosed 
hj a dense hyaline layer, and this in turn is surrounded 
by a thin coat of mucilage, which mucilage is sometimes 
left behind by the progressing plasmodium like a trail of 
slime from a slug. Although our fields are at all times 
saturated and traversed by the spore contents or plasmodia 
of this destructive fungus, yet Pkumtodiophora has not 
hitherto appeared in our printed lists or handbooks. 

The structure and habits of the members of the whole 
family of the Myxomycetes, with its numerous genera, are 
too involved and different from each other for any further 
general description in this place. 

Clubbing commonly commences at an early period in 
the life of the seedling turnip, cabbage, or other crucifer- 
ous plant. If we take a young seedling turnip, — one 
which shows by its flagging foliage and dwindled growth 
that it is out of health, — and examine the root, we shall 
probably see it, if attacked by the club-root fungus, some- 
thing like the illustration at Fig. 34, which is engraved 
one-half the natural size. The example illustrated repre- 
sents a seedling turnip two months old. The rootlets 
will be seen to be swollen with spindle-shaped swellings, 
generally with a smooth and flowing outline ; and this 
peculiar smooth spindle form of the clubs distinguishes 
true clubbing from all abrupt tuberous swellings and 
excrescences, sometimes natural, at other times abnormal, 
as when caused by the insects and larvsB so common on 
cruciferous plants. Every swelling in true club-root is 
not necessarily perfectly smooth or truly fusiform or 
spindle-shaped, but in the majority of instances, and 
especiaUy in an early state of growth, this diBtingukhing 
mark holds good and is characteristic. Some entomolo- 
gists have ascribed the origin of club-root to the attacks 
of Aphides ; but Mr. G. B. Buckton, F.R.S., in his "Mono- 
graph of the British Aphides," published by the Ray 
Society, rejects this idea, but thinks some clubbing may 
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be due to insect punctures on the tap-root when the plant 
is young. But excrescences caused by insect punctures 
are qiute distinct from true clubbing. Curtis, in hia 
Farm Intecta, has rejected the idea of Apliides being the 
cause of clubbing. 

To see the nature of the fungus of club-root, one of the 
smaUer spindle-shaped swellii^ must be cut in two, as 
on the line A, B, Fig. 34, and Irom one of the exposed 
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Root or young Turnip wltb Clubs. 
One-hsU nitural size. 

surfaces a. thin, slice must be cut. If this is done in Jul)-, 
and the slice is viewed as an opaque object and magni- 
fied 10 diameters, it will be seen, as in Fig. 35, faintly and 
cnrioualy mottled and clouded. If an extremely thin 
atflm is now out off and viewed as a transparent object 
with a power of SOO diametera, it will be seen as at Fig. 
36. TTie canse of the mottlii^ will now be seen to be 
duo to the presence of a yellowish strii^ slime or plasma, 
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Fio. 36 Club-Root Disease of Toebipb, 

111 Uirough C'tiUs of TiirDip-root, aboning tbe Plsaina of Mainiidio- 
jiHom Branica, Vor. EoUrged 200 diamaben. 
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sometimes wholly filling certain cells, in other instances 
appearing as strings of slimy protoplasm drawn across 
from one side to the other. No true mycelial tubes can 
be seen, and none of the familiar cells so common in most 
f ungL One fact will strike the observer at once, and that 
is, the affected cells will be noticed as much larger in size 
than the ordinary cells of the rootlet — ^in many instances 
enormously larger. This distention of the cells is a 
common result of the attacks of parasitic fungi on leaves 
and roots, and one can understand at once that if each 
constituent cell of the infant turnip -root or rootlet is 
distended to ten or one hundred times its normal size, a 
clublike growth must result. It will be noted too that 
the cells, though enormously distended, have not burst 

If a club is examined later in the season — say in 
October — a very different appearance is presented, and 
the change we then see has been gradually going on 
during the autumn months. The protoplasm of the 
summer has, by the late autumn, broken up into innu- 
merable minute spherical portions, and the stringy, slimy 
mycelium has been replaced by millions of excessively 
minute spherical spores. These spores may now be dis- 
tinctly seen to possess a cell wall. The cells of the turnip 
are now, even more distended than before, and in many 
instances they will be seen closely packed with the greatest 
regularity by vast cohorts of the Plasmodiophora spores. 
It will still be seen that most of the distended cells of 
the turnip remain intact, and only a few are ruptured. 
A little pressure of the covering glass of the microscopic 
slide will, however, speedily break some of the cell walls, 
and the spores will pour in enormous quantities through 
the breach into the surrounding film of water. This 
condition of the disease is illustrated at Fig. 37, enlarged 
200 diameters, where the spores are seen pouring out 
through the breaches in the cell walls. The spores are 
farther enlarged to 1000 diameters at Fig. 38, so that 
their size may be compared with other spores drawn to 
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the same Bcale in the othei iUustrationa given in thia 

The three larger spherical brown bodies seen in Fig. 
37, and the allele example in Fig. 38, aie restii^-spores 
of the putrefactive fungus of cabbages and tiLTnips, named 
Peronotpora paraeitica, Pers., and Bometimes seen in great 
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Spores of PIanii«ii<ii)Aora Snaara, Woe, bhd nltbln the GellH ot Tumlp- 

root Enluged £00 diuaeton. 

abundance in turnip plants reduced to putridity by the 
combined attacks of the Peronogpora and the Plasmodio- 
phora. These larger bodies are the second species of 
Artotrogus (not A. hydnogporm) of Montague. 

The PlanrMdiophtiTa spores remain uninjured and in a 
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resting state in affected turnips all through the winter ; 
and in the Bpriii^, if another transparent slice is taken 
from a email club formed during the previous year, the 
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Bmall Bporu (it Flatmodiripkara Briaticce, Wot., uid ilngle BaBtdng'Spaie 

of PcmnoipBra panaitita, Fen. Eolsrged 1000 diuneters. 

Bpores will be found perfectly ripe and ready for germi- 
nation. This germinatioa takes place as illustrated i 




Tib, £1(1.— Olde-Boot Dbeabe or Tdbmips. 

Spores of FtamujdiophOTa Bmailea, Wor., garnimBtiiig and prodooing 

Amosba-like looapores. 

the HJx spores, enlarged 1000 diameters, and numbered 
from 1 to 6 on Fig. 39. The cell wall of the spore 
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cracks, and the contained protoplasm creeps out, as illus- 
trated in the successive figures. First a small protuberance 
is seen, then a slightly branched arm, next the main 
growth is attenuated, then the attenuation proceeds to an 
almost invisible hairlike tail or flagellum ; at last the 
minute speck of protoplasm flies out of the spore wall, 
often whirling the empty case to some little distance. 
Each atom of protoplasm which has emerged from the 
spore is now a free zoospore, or animal-like spore — capable, 
aided by its hsdrlike tail, of creeping or sailing along, or 
whirling round in any film of moisture, as illustrated in 
the figures numbered from 7 to 12. 

These zoospores, like all other zoospores, do not long 
remain in the zoospore condition. In most fungi zoo- 
spores speedily burst and protrude a thread of mycelium ; 
but in Plasmodiophora the zoospores quickly coalesce, and 
when a few have conjoined they form the growth already 
described as a plasmodium. The viscid plasmiodium formed 
by one set of conjoined zoospores speedily comes in con- 
tact with other and similarly-formed plasmodia, and so 
larger examples are formed. These examples, large and 
small, are, when in a state of nature, washed out of de- 
caying club-root material into the ground by the spring 
rains. There, on and in the moist ground, they are able, 
by pushing out arms and prolongations, and by con- 
tinually propelling their contained vital material into 
these extensions, to move about in a sluggish Amoeba- 
like fashion. 

All practical agriculturists will now see that when 
club -root refuse is left in the fields, or thrown on to 
dung-heaps, and then distributed over the ground, the 
most certain method is taken for propagating club -root 
disease, for out of this decayed material innumerable 
motile Plasmodia will be washed into the ground. When 
the seeds of turnips and cabbages grow and extend their 
rootlets, the rootlets naturally come into contact with the 
viscid watery plasmodia in the ground, and these plas- 
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modia are absorbed into the young turnip plants by the 
rootlets. It cannot be objected that a plasmodium is too 
large to find entrance to a plant by the rootlets, for plas- 
modia are capable of existing in a state of threadlike fine- 
ness and watery attenuation beyond conception. 

When once in the rootlets, the plasmodia are in the 
position that best suits them, and in that position they 
act as true parasites in the host plant, and by their 
growth excite disease, unnatural distention of the cells, 
and "club-root" 

The proofe that old club -roots, with their contained 
ripe spores, can really produce "club -root" disease in 
growing turnips have many times been given of late 
years, and the experiments have been several times re- 
peated by ourselves. They amount shortly to this. If in 
spring-time turnip seed is planted in pots in virgin mould, 
the seedlings will come up unclubbed ; but if exactly 
similar seeds are planted in earth in which old chopped- 
up clubs have been incorporated, the seedlings will nearly 
aU be at an early period of growth fatally clubbed. 

For the prevention of clubbing, an alternation of crops 
for two or three years may reduce the disease, for, as far 
as is at present known, P.lasmodiophora BrasdccBy Wor., 
is confined to cruciferous plants. As the spores of the 
fungus can live for more than a year in dry material, 
more than one season should elapse before turnips or 
cabbages are again planted in tainted fields. As char- 
lock is often badly clubbed, this, with other worthless 
cruciferous weeds, should not be allowed, more than is 
possible, to choke the hedge sides of fields under cultiva- 
tion with cabbages, turnips, and mangels. 

Beyond all other things, it is necessary that old club- 
root should not be allowed to remain on the ground where 
turnips or cabbages are to be grown. All the diseased ma- 
terial should be gathered into a heap, and, if possible, burnt. 

Prof. Jamieson, in the last annual report of the Sussex 
Association for the Improvement of Agriculture, advised 
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farmers not to use manures containing sulphur and chlo- 
rine elements ; the one given usually as sulphuric acid and 
sulphate in dissolved or soluble manures, the others given 
in chloride, or muriate of potash, and in common salt 
Sulphuric acid is a characteristic ingredient in nearly all 
vitriolated or phosphatic manures. Prof. Jamieson states 
that the only crops which are uninjured by these manures 
are the cereals, and that they should never be used for 
other crops imless the soil is unusually black ; he con- 
siders that club-root and sickness in turnips is aided by 
sulphur, and that chlorine is injurious both to Swedes 
and peas. Prof. Jamieson is of opinion that the sulphur 
in the manure (in whatever form) accelerates the elabor- 
ation of the delectable sulphurous material, in which the 
dormant spore finds abimdant sustenance. At the same 
time, by the readily available form of the mineral food, a 
flush of premature growth pervades the cultivated plant, 
and consequent weakness. Simultaneously the fungoid 
enemy, at the expense of the higher plant, increases in 
myriads, war is waged, in which the assailing foe— the 
fungus — is never subdued, but may have either a com- 
plete victory in the death of the higher plant) or only 
partial victory, resulting in a more or less clubbed root, 
and a more or less normal bulb above. 

In August 1883 experiments at Hassocks, in Sussex, a 
conspicuously unhealthy appearance is said to have been 
observable in all the turnips of the superphosphated plot ; 
although it had been stated that the club-root disease had 
previously been unknown in Sussex. 

In October the plants were taken up from all the plots, 
with the following result : — 



Manures used. 

Ground coprolite 

Ground bone-ash 

Superphosphate 

No phosphate . 

Stei^med bone-flonr . 

Coprolite and steamed bone-flour 



Total diseased and 
killed Plants. 
11. 
16. 
61. 
45. 
16. 
3. 



CHAPTEE XVIII. 

EAR-COCKLE, PURPLES OR PEPPERCORN IN WHEAT, 

OATS, AND RYE. 

Tylenchus tritid, Bast. 

Fob a clear comprehension of the disease of wheat, oats, 
and rye, named ear-cockle, purples, or peppercorn, it is 
necessary that the nature of an ear of wheat should be 
well understood. We will therefore briefly describe the 
structure of the inflorescence of wheat, so that the pecu- 
liarities of ear-cockle may be made clear. 

An ear of wheat is technically termed a spike, and 
the spike consists of a rachis (literally a backbone) or zig- 
zag stem, on which are placed numerous little clusters of 
grains with their chaffy scales. Each cluster is termed a 
spikelet, and as a single cluster or spikelet taken from 
any part of a spike is generally the same in arrangement 
as all the other clusters on the spike, we will remove one 
cluster or spikelet for careful observation. 

At Fig. 40 is illustrated a spikelet of wheat enlarged 
two diameters. It will be seen that the whole growth is 
enclosed between two outer sheaths or bractlike scales, seen 
at AA ; these are termed the two outer glumes — glume 
merely meaning " chaff." In wheat it is common to see 
the two outer glumes enclosing five other growths. One 
of these is an aborted growth seen at B, and the two 
clusters on each side at C, D, E and F, each include two 
bractlike scales, one a flowering glume, and the other 
a pale. Each of the two inner growths encloses a pistil, 
three stamens, and two minute scales. The lowermost and 
outer bract of these two is termed the flowering glume ; 
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thie has a cential mid-rib, and the inner one ia termed 
the pale (meaning also cbnS), with two distinct side ribs 
and no mid lib. 

If tie parts of a ripe spikelet are compacted together so 



Splkelet ot Wheat Tnii» tlie aiie of natnre. 
that tbey will not break away under the knife, and a 
horizontal section is made through all the fruits or groins 
with their enclosing chaffy scales, the parts of the spikelet 
will be seen as in the section at Fig. 41, enlarged four 



diameters. We now see in horizontal section the central 
abortive growth at A, and tlie four normal grains, 1, 2, 
3, and 4, each enclosed within a pale, with its two side 
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ribs, as at B, and a flowering glume with its central mid- 
rib C. The flowering glume is often capped with a long 
thread beard or avm, familiar in barley and oats. The 
whole growth is embraced by the two outer glumes at 
DD. 

We will now closely examine one of the four groups, 
with its two enclosing scales, the flowering glume and 
pale. Arranged round each pistil (or in the ripe ear — ^the 
grain) are three stamens, E, F, and Q (Fig. 41), and two 
beautiful fimbriated transparent, membranous, almost 
microscopic scales at H, J; the three delicate drooping 
stamens and two little scales all grow at the base of the 
pistil, carpel, or grain. The two little transparent scales 
are usually admitted to represent the perianth of more 
perfect flowers. The different parts of a grass spikelet 
possess considerable botanical interest, and the questions 
are by no means settled as to the exact morphological 
significance of the glimies, pake, and scales, and their mode 
of attachment. The questions are, however, beyond our 
province here, and need not be discussed in detail It 
is remarkable that the two little transparent scales at 
the base of the pistil are persistent, and in this they differ 
from the fugitive feathery stigmas and stamens. 

As great attention has been directed by botanists to 
the two minute scales, technically termed lodicules, grow- 
ing at the base of the ovary, and their connection with 
ear-cockle, a single grain of wheat detached from the 
spikelet, but still enclosed within its pale, is shown 
enlarged to five diameters at Fig. 42. The spectator 
is supposed to be looking towards the interior of the 
pale, and the furrow or cleft of the seed is away from the 
spectator and towards the pale. Pendulous from the base 
of the grain is a withered stamen. On either side of the 
point of insertion of the stamen, and at the base of the 
grain, the two minute lodicules are seen at A and B. 
The wrinkled part of the base of the grain at C is the 
spot whence the plumule and radicle of the young wheat- 
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plant will emerge on the germination of the seed. A 
single Bcale or todicule is enlarged to fifty diameters at 
Fig. 43 to clearly shoir its form. In teit-bookg these 
scales aie usually described as fringed at the top, bat in 
nature they are aJso usually fringed down both sides ; and 
a ffimjiff^ fringe belongs to both glume and pale towards 



their base, and a not dissimilar one to the grain at its 

We will now leave the normal healthy apikelet, and 
examine a diseased one. When a wheat plant is affected 
with ear-cocMe, the epikelets present a much thinner, 
looser, and more open appearance than the healthy ones. 
This appearance is shown at Fig. 44, enlarged two dia- 
meters ] here the large normal graiaa are replaced by four 
small peppercorns, shown solid black in the illustration. 
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The small purplish -black grain-like growtha found 
within the flowering glume ajid ■pales in the disease kaown 
as ear-ctM!kle, are galls eaiised by the attack of a nematoid 
or thread-worm, named, by Dr. H. C Bastian, Tylenckve 
tritici. TylerKhui is a compound word derived from the 
Greek, and indicates the knoblike growth of the galls and 
the so-called "spear" of the Nematode — that is, the mns- 
cular bag forming the back part of the mouth; tritici, of 
course, refers to the classical name of the wheat plant. 
The popular names ear-cockle, purples, and peppercorn 
have reference to the form, size, and colour of the little 
galls ; these galls are roughly comparable, on a small 



scale, with the familiar gaUs found on the leaves of the 
oak and other plants. The Nematode itself is a close 
ally of the well-known " eels " of stale paste and vin^ar. 
In a Nematode-infested wheat spikelet, such as the one 
illustrated at Fig. 44, the little blackish galls or pepper- 
corns can generUly be seen as illusta^ted between the ill- 
grown glumes and pales. Four of these galls are shown 
free at Fig. 4G, A, £, C, and D, enlarged five diameters. 
These galls are commonly two bodies conjoined, seldom a 
single body, and in rare instances three conjoined bodies, 
always within the pale and flowering glume. For the 
reason that the galls are commonly two coi^oined bodies 
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these growths have been eiasociated by Mr. "William 
CaiTutherB, F.E,S., in the Journal of the Soyal Agri- 
cvltwal Society, vol. xviiL, 1882, with the two miimto 
transparent scales or lodiculea belonging to the base of 
the piatiL In some instances these gaUs are, however, 
Bii^le growths, with one or more fiurowa, and the ex- 
ample illustrated at D shows the two persistent lodicniea 
present at its base, proving that the two lodicules which 
form the perianth of the flower are not invariably the 
organs which are replaced by the galla.- As this particu- 
lar gall-growth at B is a double one, it probably repre- 
sents two of the three stamena. A gall of one cell 



t 



represents the pistil, and galls with three cells represent 
the three stamenB. When a single example of pepper- 
corn only is produced within the glume and pale, it agrees 
well with the single central oblong carpel, with its downy 
top. This view confirms Devaine'a observation that the 
gall is formed from any of the growths belonging to the 
central part of the flower. On one occasion Devaine 
detected a gall growing Irom one of the leaves of a wheat 

The galls originate at a very early period of the de- 
velopment of the flowers -of wheat, at a time when the 
different parts which are to compose the flower are repre- 
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sented by mere minute sweUings on the little lateral axis 
destined to produce the spikelet. 

The small worm, we suppose, attacks these swellings — 
either the one belonging to the pistil, the three belonging 
to the stamens, or the two belonging to the scales. The 
parts attacked may, however, belong in part to more than 
one series, — as one scale and one stamen, or the pistil and 
one scale, etc. When the puncture is made, an unusual 
flow of sap to the injured place — ^possibly a natural attempt 
to repair the injury — is the result, an extremely common 
phenomenon in plant injuries. This flow of sap causes 
the first cells of the monstrous gall-growth to appear: 
the abnormal growth is rapid in development, and in a 
short time the assailing Nematode or Nematodes are en- 
closed within an abnormally-grown cell wall. A section 
of a mature gall is shown at Fig. 45, C, and a section 
farther enlarged to forty diameters is shown at Fig. 46, 
illustrating part of the wall and part of the enclosed 
colony of Nematodes. Both sections show the compara- 
tively thick nature of the wall of the gall, and the large 
number of 'thick obscurely hexagonal cells of which it is 
built up. It is remarkable that the fungus of com mildew 
and other fungi peculiar to com have been seen growing 
upon these galls. The fact probably shows how completely 
the substance of the galls agrees in nature with the sub- 
stance of the wheat plant from which they are derived. 

When a young g£dl is cut in two and its interior ex- 
amined, it is found filled with a cottony mass, which, on 
enlargement with the microscope, becomes revealed as a 
mass of semi-transparent nematoid worms of all sizes, 
from mature individuals one -seventh of an inch long, 
through semi-mature and infant individuals, to transparent 
e^s, in which the little Nematodes may be seen coiled up. 
A group of these worms, in all stages of growth, may be 
seen at A, Fig. 46, drawn to the same scale, i,e, enhu^ged 
forty diameters, as the adjoining wall of the gall at B. 
By the time the gall is quite mature the mother worms 
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have died, and the eggs have burst and produced 
young. 

In voL Jtsv. of the Tranaactimu of the Linnean Sodefy 
Dr. H. C. Bastian has described several other species of 
Nemat4)de f und on and in wheat, oats, and other grasses. 
Dr. Bas an p a I7 adverts to the tenacity of life belong- 
ing to h p md under the genus Tylenckiu, and 
he at nb h ta tenacity in part to the structure 
of th ntegum n he animals. This iategument is of 
such a na ore that t enables the Nematodes to resist 
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desaication, and prevents the evaporation of moisture 
through their tissues. Whilst Bome Nematodes immedi- 
ately shrivel up when immersed in gelatine. Dr. Bastian 
has found that members of the genus Tylenchui will mova 
about in gelatine from fifteen to twenty minutes. The 
power of remaining in a dormant deathlike state for a 
long series of years Dr. Bastian attributes to some in- 
herent peculiarities of the animals' tissues beyond the 
reach of detection by optical instruments of even the 
highest power. The same author say it is an estab- 
lished fact that Tyleruhus tritici, Bast., is capable of 
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resuming activity after remaining dormant for twenty- 
seven years. 

Yarioiis observers liave artificially iafected wheat with 
the Tylench/U8 by placing the living Nematodes taken from 
a gall in the furrow or cleft of the grain, and then planting 
the infected seeds in the soil in the usual manner. Or galls 
may be planted in close contiguity with healthy grain ; 
after a brief time the Nematodes will work their' way 
through the wall of the softened and decaying galls, and 
come naturally in contact with the young leaves sprouting 
from the healthy seed. The Nematodes then insert them- 
selves between the sheaths of the leaves, gradually working 
their way round till they come to the innermost, where 
they remain till the rudiments of the future ear begin to 
form. Several grasses, in addition to wheat, oats, and 
rye, are assailed by Nematodes, notably Festuca dcUior, L., 
maize, and different species of bent grass, Agrostis, 

Other Nematodes attack cucumbers, melons, carnations, 
and many different plants belonging to our greenhouses 
and flower and kitchen-gardens. These have never been 
scientifically described by zoologists, or even named. 
Sometimes the Nematodes attack the roots, especially the 
rootlets, and they cause little nutlike swellings to appear. 
Sometimes the stem, and in other instances the leaves, are 
made the point of attack, and the Nematodes cause dead 
pallid patches to appear. On cutting a slice from a pallid 
spot, or a slice from a nodule belonging to a rootlet, the 
Nematodes and their eggs are almost invariably met with. 
The worms are coiled in various ways within the eggs, and 
after a definite period the eggs burst, and the young 
thread-worms emerge. 

As it has been clearly proved that ear-cockle can be 
produced by planting the gaUs containing the Nematodes 
with sound grain, the greatest care should be taken in 
separating the gaUs from the seed-wheat. This should 
be a very easy matter, as the galls are black in colour, 
whilst the grain is yellow, and the galls are only one-half 

I 
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the size of the grains of wheat, making the process of 
sifting an easy one. Of course all galls should be care- 
fully gathered together and burnt, for under any circum- 
stances such growths and their contents are unpleasant 
objects to be ground with com as food. As the little 
ftTiimala inside the galls can live, under fetyourable circum- 
stances, in a deathlike state for more than a quarter of 
a century, galls should never be stored with com or 
planted. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

CLOVER DODDER. 

Ctiscuta Trifoliif Bab. 

Clover Dodder is such a familiar, and, as some ob- 
servers say, increasing pest in our fields, that any detailed 
description of its superficial appearance and habits is 
unnecessary. Clover dodder is probably perfectly familiar 
to every observetnt person who has walked through clover 
fields. 

All the dodders, — and there are some forty or fifty 
species — ^belong to one genus of parasitic plants termed 
GuscuUby a name said to be derived from Ghasmthy the 
Arabic name for dodder plants. The Kadytas of Theo- 
phrastus and the Gassytas of Pliny are believed to be 
dodder. These names, as well as the Arabic name, signify 
to hold fast, to stitch, and to oppress. The popular name, 
dodder, is an English form of the Dutch and German names 
Dodem, Toutereriy and Todem, Dodd signifies a bunch, 
and dot, a tangled thread. Trifolii indicates that the 
plant now under description invades clovers. The dodders 
are commonly termed scald-weeds, hell-weeds, or strangle- 
weeds, and in some districts devil's -guts ; the popular 
names indicate the strong hatred rustics bear towards 
these weeds. 

Cuscutas are closely allied to the Convolvuli of our 
gardens, and some botanists place them in the same 
natural order with the convolvulus ; others relegate them 
to a natural order by themselves, named Guscviecs, 

Part of a plant of Guscuta Trifolii, Bab., growing para- 
sitically on clover, is shown at Fig. 47, twice the size of 
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nature. Most of tlie cliaracl*rB of the parasite that are 
visihle to the unaided eye are given in thia sketch. 

Dodders are plants with yellowish or reddish leafleaa 
threadlite stems, the leaves being represented by a few 
small transparent scales. The small, uanallj pinkish, 
bell-shaped, sometimes sweet-Bcenl«d flowers, as in clover 
dodder, are collected in little closely -packed heads or 
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Ciuoufti TriMH. Bab., growing gn ClOTCT. 

Twico Oie size ot nature. 

dusters, as shown at A, B, Fig. 47. Each floral perianth 
is usually divided into four or five segments. The flowers 
are commonly succeeded (but not in the case of clover 
dodder in this conntry) by four small seeds. The thread- 
like stems are furnished with numerous very email 
suckers, as at C, D, with which the parasite attaches itself 
to its host. 

Dodders grow in all hot and temperate regions, and 
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they fix upon a great variety of plants in addition to 
field clovers and lucerne. The best known of these host 
plants are flax, thyme, broom, heath, furze, cabbages, 
nettles, hops, cranberry, rock-rose, centaury, scabious 
grass, bracken, yellow -rattle, eyebright, bastard toad-flax, 
yellow bedstraw, camomile, sow thistles, tomatoes, and 
even the vine. 

It is extremely common to find seeds of dodder amongst 
impure clover seeds imported from the Continent. In 
some instances it is easy to sift dodder away from the 
lai^er-seeded varieties of clover, and we know that most 
seed-merchants are very particular in this respect. In 
other instances the dodder and clover seeds approach each 
other so nearly in size that sifting one from the other is 
impossible, and the No. 17 sifter becomes quite useless. 

BCD 
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Fia. 48. 
Seeds of Red Clover, Yellow Trefoil, Dutch Clover, and Clover Dodder. 

Enlarged 6 diameterSv 

For the purpose of comparison, two seeds of perennial red 
clover are illustrated at Fig. 48, A ; at B the seeds of 
yellow trefoil ; at C of white Dutch clover ; and at D 
the seeds of clover dodder, all to the same scale, viz. five 
times the size of nature. All clovers in cultivation vary 
in size between the limits shown by A and C in Fig. 48* 
The examples for measurement were kindly forwarded by 
Messrs. Sharpe and Co. of Sleaford, Messrs. Sutton and 
Sons of Reading, and Messrs. Edward Webb and Sons of 
Wordsley, Stourbridge. The dodder seeds were sifted out 
of impure foreign importations. In a pound of average 
clover there are 250,000 seeds. 

A dodder seed is brown, dull, and minutely granular 
outside when seen with the aid of a strong lens, whereas 
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clover seed, althoi^li often brown, is emootli and ahining, 
with B minute scar or protuberance at one point of the 
drcnmference at E, Fig. 48. At thia point the radicle, 
the first or elementary root of the plant, emerges at the 
time of germination. This Bear is almost invisible in 
dodder seeds. When seen in section a clover seed mate- 
rially differs from a dodder seed. The interior of the 
clover seed shows the presence of cotyledons or seed- 
leave^ as at Fig. 49, A, enlarged ten diameters ; and the 
first rudimentary rootlet or radicle at B. The illustra- 
tion at C shows a clover seed after it has been planted 
for three days or a week in moist sand. The testa, or 
outer integument of the seed, has bnrst, and the first 







rootlet of the infant clover plant at D is descending to 
the sand. Clover-dodder seed is engraved to the same 
scale at E and F ; at E the seed is shown in section ; 
there are no seed leaves, but the yoiug plant within con- 
sists of a simple thread, - spirally coiled round a little 
central mass of fleshy albumen. At the period of germi- 
nation the thread emei^es with a dilated end as at O, 
and the granular coat of the seed frequently breaks up aa 
shown. If a germinating seed in this condition is tiima- 
ferred t« a slip of glass and held before a strong light, 
the spiral embryo will be seen through the cracked teata 
as here illustrated. Sometimes the cotyledons or seed 
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leaves are represented by one or two very minute scales 
in germinating dodder. 

Clover and dodder seeds, farther advanced in growth, 
are shown at Fig. 50, twice the size of nature. The clover 
seeds on the left are sending their first roots deep into the 
earth, whereas the dodder seeds on the right are sending their 
threads into the air in search of a host on which to live 
parasitically. The ground line is indicated at A. Clover 
and dodder seeds generally germinate after the lapse of a 
week or less ; but certain seeds of clover dodder from the 
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Fig. 60. 

Clover and Dodder seeds germinating. 

Twice the size of nature. 

sample we experimented with did not germinate till two 
months had passed. The variation in the time of rest in and 
on the ground before germination is an obvious advantage to 
the dodder, for, if the first dodder seedlings find no hosts 
ready for them, other seedling dodders, during a period 
of two months, still have a good chance. Clover often 
remains without producing other than the two first seed 
leaves for one or two weeks, and during that period the 
young dodders often attach themselves to the clover seed- 
lings, as illustrated at Fig. 51, enlarged ten diameters. 
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minstiiig l>odder seed, 



wiUi itfl threadlike stem fliin; od tha seed 
otyledona of Clovec seedling, 
ilarged 10 dlAiutitera. 
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For the same period the dodder threads, as a rule, have 
produced no suckers, although in one or two erratic ex- 
amples we have seen suckers whilst the embryo thread 
was still within the burst testa. Dodders bear minute 
transparent scales on their threads as equivalents to 
leaves, but we have not seen them in clover dodder till 
the young plants have been several weeks old. When 
dodder twines round a young seedling clover, the rapidly- 
growing clover carries the dodder away from the ground, 
the old withered testa being sometimes still attached to the 
dodder thread for a week or two. A dodder plant a few 
weeks old, on a young clover leaf, is shown enlarged ten 
diameters in Fig. 52. As the clover grows the dodder 
now grows with it, and the parasite is lifted higher and 
higher from the ground. As the spring and summer 
advance, the dodder flowers profusely, and as the clover 
plants grow in size and come in contact with each other, the 
dodder spreads from one host to another. The dodder, in 
growing, repeatedly branches and rebranches, and throws 
out long arms, so that during a single summer one or 
two infested clover plants will help to spread the dodder 
over a large area. The parasite cannot live on the remains 
of the plants it has destroyed, so, in the process of growth, 
it leaves the central clover plant for other plants at the 
circumference of a dead circle of clover, which may be 
many feet or even yards in diameter. 

At Fig. 63 is diown a fragment of clover stem <5ut 
from the top of the stem at E, as illustrated at Fig. 
47. This illustration is enlarged fifteen diameters to 
show the connection by suckers of the twining dodder 
with the stem of the clover. On examination with the 
microscope it is seen that not only has the dodder no 
roots or true leaves, but it is destitute of green colouring 
matter, the substance which helps to elaborate the food 
of plants, and which occurs so abundantly in clover. 
Dodder has none of the small mouths or organs of tran- 
spiration so frequently adverted to in these notes, but its 
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outer cells, seen at A, on the contrary, are somewhat like 
the pallisade cells found on the upper surface of ordinary 
leaves. In the centre of the dodder threads there is a 
woody cylinder, as at E, surrounded by colourless, some- 
what loose, cellular tissue, C. The suckers, D, proceed from 



TTBgment of Clorer rtem with Dodder entwined to show tbe 
by the aookera of Dodder. Enlaiged 15 diameters. 

the central woody portion of the threadlike stem, and are 
surrounded by a. wall of colourless cells. The suckers of 
Ovsdita Trifolii, Bab., are pushed into the fine longitudi- 
nal furrows EE (which are always present in clover sterna). 
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until they reacli the central pith FF, as illustrated. 
The suckers could not penetrate the clover stem were it 
not for the woody skeleton belonging to each sucker ; 
this atom of hard pointed woody material pierces the stem 
like a small thorn. Hairs of the clover stem are shown 
at GQ. The connection of a sucker of dodder with the 
clover stem, as seen under the microscope, is illustrated, 
farther enlarged to fifty diameters, in Fig, 54. The outer 
pallisade-like cells of the dodder are shown at AA, AA. 
The woody cylinder at BBB, the loose cellular tissue at 
CCC, and the point of a sucker, inserted in a clover 
stem, at D. The centre of the clover stem is shown by the 
pith -cells at E, the cells of the clover bark at FF, and 
two fibro- vascular bundles at GG. The parasitic life of 
clover dodder commences with the insertion of the first 
sucker into the host plant When the pith is reached by 
the suckers pushing themselves in between the cells of 
the stem of the host, the cellular tissue of the dodder 
comes into close contact with the living cells of the 
clover, and the result is, the vital juices elaborated 
by the clover pass through the cell wfdb of the clover 
into the cells of the dodder, and so the sap of the clover 
feeds the parasite by transfusion. The dodder grows 
with such ^ordinir rapidity when it has once fixed 
on clover, and it produces so many branches and brach- 
lets, with such a vast number of suckers, that the growth 
of the parasite generally far exceeds that of the host. 
The consequence is, the dodder completely drains out 
the elaborated juices of the clover and kills it by ex- 
haustion. The destruction of the clover is also hastened 
by the great weight of the accumulated masses of en- 
tangled dodder ; for one commonly sees the clover quite 
prostrate on the ground, whilst most of the thickly- 
matted dodder growth is on the top. The profuse 
growth of dodder in some clover fields was well illus- 
trated by a correspondent of the Agrictdtural GazetUy who 
wrote on 9th July 1870, p. 941, that his men had found 
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Tha BDitomical connecUou ol Clover 



aereral patches in the fields near Briiiport, from two to 
three yarda square. Tlie labourers, for a joke, clothed 
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tliemselyes with the matted threads of the parasite, and 
went home as if clothed in bear skins. Clover dodder 
is generally said to be an annual ; but observers are not 
wanting who have expressed a belief that it is often 
perennial, and lives on from year to year irrespective of 
the introduction of new seed, which, indeed, it very 
seldom produces in Britain. The dodders are said to 
be acrid and purgative, and mischievous to flocks and 
herds. It is singular that the parasite should be capable 
of elaborating acrid principles from the juices of a sweet 
non-acrid host. 

Dodders are still largely imported to Britain in unclean 
foreign seed. Prof. Lindley has stated that both clover 
dodder and flax dodder were first imported to this 
country from Afghanistan so lately as 1843. Dodder is 
so common now that Pro£ Buckman, to whom we are 
indebted for a most interesting and instructive essay on 
dodders, records an instance of seventy bushels of flax 
dodder seeds being sifted out of a single field of flax seed, 
whilst a year or two afterwards almost as much was separ- 
ated from a crop of flax grown at the Royal Agricultural 
College. 

On rare occasions clover dodder produces seeds in 
Britain ; and as there is evidence that the threadlike 
stems are sometimes perennial, dodder refuse should 
never be left on the ground to rot. Every patch of 
dodder should be carefully raked together and burnt, 
and by this process and careful sifting its appearance in 
the fields can generally be prevented. Some agriculturists, 
on first seeing the yellow patches in the clover fields, 
remove all the clover firom the outer edges of the invaded 
patch for a width of about eighteen inches ; this leaves 
nothing for the dodder to prey upon, as the threadlike 
stems cannot stretch across the eighteen inches of vacant 
ground. The clover is removed because it is extremely 
difficult to entirely remove dodder. 



CHAPTER XX. 

GRASS MILDEW. 

Erysiphe grcmdnis, D.O. 

There are few fungi more common or injurions in warm 
dry weather than the fungus of grass mildew, grass blight, 
or wheat rust, — or white rust, as it is termed in America, 
named Erydphe graminis, D.C. It is possible that the 
familiar straw blight of agriculturists, already described, 
may be caused by the mycelium of the Erydphe^ and this 
is an additional reason for directing special attention to 
grass mildew or blight The generic name Erydphe was 
the term given to mildew by the Greeks ; the specific 
name graminis needs no explanation. The fine, creeping, 
jointed mycelium of Erydphe gra/minis, D.C, forms a 
white superficial mildew on the living stems and leaves 
of cereals and other grasses in the summer and autumn. 
When the white mildew patches are examined in the 
autumn with a very strong lens, they will be seen 
sprinkled with minute black dots, as illustrated twice the 
natural size on the wheat stem in Fig. 65. The spawn 
of this mildew is generally supposed to be incapable of 
penetrating the tissues of plants ; but suckers have been 
described as belonging to the mycelia of some allied species 
of mildew. With these minute suckers the Erydphe 
adheres to its host, if the suckers do not indeed pierce the 
leaf cells and derive nourishment therefrom, after the 
manner of Peronogpora. In the summer the mycelium 
gives rise to vast numbers of vertical moniliform, or neck- 
lace-like groups or chains of conidia or spores, as illus- 
trated at Fig. 56, enlarged 400 diameters. This peculiar 
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GRASS MILDEW. 



fruit of the mycelium was at one time considered a perfect 
fungUB, and was deecribed under the name of Oidivm tnoni- 
lioidet, Lk. The meaning of (Xdiwm has been already ex- 
plained, and moniUoidea means necklace-like, and refers to 
the growth of the fnngus, which resemblea a atring of beads. 



by Erysiplte graminU, 



[lunt monaieidei, Lk. The earl; condition 
it Eryaifiht emmiKii, D.C., enlai^jeil 400 
^ermlmitiag couidlam enlarged 



The OvHum is extremely common on the Graminea in the 
fiummer,and it may alwaya be found on grass,and especially 
rankly growing grass in damp positions. The necklace- 
like growth of the beadlike conidia is so delicate that the 
slightest touch or breath destroys their chain like arrange- 
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ment. If, however, infected grass is kept in damp air, a 
fragment of a leaf may generally be saccessfolly cut, 
examined without water with a low power of the micro- 
scope, and the Oidvum seen in a growing condition. When 
thus examined the profuse chainlike growth may be easily 
observed. If placed under a cover glass for examination 
under the higher powers of the microscope, the beadlike 
spores or conidia instantly break away from each other, 
so inconceivably slight is their attachment. The monili- 
form habit can, therefore, only be seen with a low power 
applied to the dry living fungus whilst in situ. In water 
or damp air the conidia, and especially the topmost coni- 
dium, quickly germinate and produce thin threads, as 
illustrated at Fig. 56, A, enlarged 1000 diameters. This 
constant spore production and germination is incessantly 
continued through the summer months, till at last a thic^ 
grayish-white coat of mildew more or less covers all in- 
fected plants. The conidia are so small that it would 
take about a million to cover a square inch. The Oidivm 
state of grass blight may be compared with the Oidimn 
of the turnip, illustrated to the same scale at Figs. 27 and 
28. The grass Oidium is somewhat taller, but the spores of 
the turnip Oidium are more than twice the length of those 
of our present plant. Oidiwm moniUoides, Lk., is a typical 
plant The Oidivm growth of the fungus, however, and 
the production of the profuse mycelium is only a prepara- 
tory stage of growth for the perfect Erydphe which gene- 
rally follows ; it has been observed that when the Oidiwm 
does not appear till late in the summer, the Erysvphe or 
perfect condition is never produced, and the whole growth 
of the fungus is confined to the Oidium stage. Under 
favourable conditions of growth, the OititMm 'threads of 
the summer produce in the autumn little brown globose 
bodies termed conceptades. This condition of the mildew 
is shown on the wheat stem in Fig. 65. When examined 
even with a powerful lens, these little blackish dots, termed 
conceptacles, appear less in size than fine grains of dust ; 
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but when magnified with a moderately high, power of the 
microBcope, they appear as spherical bodies, furnished with 
a lat^ number of slender, caived, radiating, tentacle-like 
amiB or branohea, the whole growth being partly bnried 
in the spawn, as illustrated in Fig. 67, enlai^d 100 
diameters. The limit of the page will not admit of a 
higher magnification than 100 diameters; it must there- 



fore be borne in mind that this ETytiphe is a comparatively 
large ftingus when, placed side by side with others which 
are mi^fied 200 and 400 diameters. The difference 
in size between this Erysiphe and Peronogpora exigua, 
W.Sm., illustrated, enlarged 400 diameters, in Fig. 2, is 
very striiing. 
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The term conceptacle explains itself; it simply means 
a receptacle formed of one valve. Sometimes these bodies 
are termed periihecia, or boxes enclosing the bladders, 
termed asci or thecce. These bladders always in turn 
enclose spores or sporidia. The conceptacles arise, it has 
been said, at a point where two specialised threads of 
spawn cross each other, and where the enlarged ends of 
two spawn or mycelium tubes come in contact in a 
manner similar, it has been said, with the contact of the 
anther with its pollen with the stigma in flowering plants. 




•X-200 



Fio. 58. 
Horizontal section through a Conceptacle of Eryaiphe graminiSj D.C. 

Enlarged 200 diameters. 

The conceptacle or perithecium, after it is once formed 
on the mycelium, quickly grows in size, and speedily 
acquires a brown or blackish tint The wall of which it 
is composed is built up of minute, firm, closely- com- 
pacted cells, resembling externally, on a very small scale, 
the irregular pattern so frequently seen belonging to the 
epidermis of many leaves, as of the pea. Towards the 
base of the perithecium certain privileged cells throw out 
curved unbranched processes or tentacle-like filaments of 
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different sizes, some very small, and others comparatively 
long. Tlie largest of the mature perithecia are, however, 
80 small that it would require more than 100,000 to 
cover a square inch. To understand the structure of 
these minute perithecia and their contents it is necessary 
to cut them in two both horizontally and vertically. Two 
sections of this nature are shown at Figs. 58 and 59, 
enlarged 200 and 100 diameters. By referring to the 
horizontal section, enlarged 200 diameters, at Fig. 58, it 
will be seen that twenty-four closely-packed transparent 
bladders have been cut across ; whilst in the vertical 
section, enlarged 100 diameters, at Fig. 69, five of the 




Fig. 69. 
Vertical section through a Conceptacle of Erysiphe graminiSf D.O 

Enlarged 100 diameters 

central bladders have been cut through vertically. 
With a little careful manipulation these contained 
bladders or asci may be squeezed out of the perithecium, 
and then, upon the application of a higher power of the 
microscope, it will be seen that each bladder contains 
eight spores, technically termed sporidia. A single 
bladder or ascus, with its spores in dtu, is shown both in 
Figs. 58 and 59. Three of these asci, farther enlarged to 
500 diameters, are illustrated at Fig. 60. One ascus con- 
taining the normal eight sporidia in situ is shown at A, 
whilst the figure at B shows the sporidia emerging from 
the top of the ruptured ascus. The transparent asci are 
so small that it would take 2^ millions of them, contain- 
ing 21 millions of sporidia, to cover a square inch. The 
peculiar shape of the oval sporidia, slightly flattened in 
their longest dimensions like the egg of a tortoise, is 
worthy of note. One of these bodies is shown, enlarged 
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1000 diameters, in the act of germination at C. The 
asci and sporidia of Peziza postuma (B. and Wils.), illus- 
trated to the same scale in Fig. 9, may be referred to for 
comparison of size and form. 

The autumn-bome perithecia do not burst and set free 
their contained sporidia during the autumn in which they 
have been formed, but they fall to the ground with the 
decaying grasses on which they have lived during the 
summer. They rest on the ground during the winter, 




Fig. eo. 

Asci and Sporidia of Erysiphe graminis, D.C., enlarged 500 diameters. 

Germinating Sporidium, enlarged 1000 diameters. 

and the hard wall of the perithecium effectively protects 
the contained asci, and the asci in turn protect the 
tender sporidia against all ordinary frost, dryness, or damp. 
No sign of life can be detected in the fallen perithecia till 
the following spring or early summer, and then, if old 
decaying grass or straw is searched over, the perfectly un- 
injured perithecia may be found. In the early summer 
these bodies burst on the ground, as illustrated at Fig. 61, 
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eiJarged 100 diametera, Wlien they buret the contained 
bladders or esci often buret at the same time, and tlie 
living sporidia, after their dx months' reet, 8y into the air. 
At other times the bladdere or asei themselves fly out of 
the perithecia, and sail, each with ita little load of eight 
sporidia, through the air. When in the air the asci or 
bladdere buret, and the spores are set free in the atmos- 
phere. The facts just given can easily be seen when old 
grass or straw infected with Erysiphe is kept in damp air 



icpptacle or Erytlphe maminia, D.C, torstlBg in 



under a bell-glass, if Btripe of glaea smeared with glycerine 
^re suspended over the infected leaves. On to these 
strips of glass the asci and eporidia will be ejected from 
the perithecia. It is a curious fact that the little sporidia 
are so ready for germination in the spring that thej com- 
monly burst and produce spawn threads as they sail 
about in the air. 

Such of the sporidia aa alight on the Qramineie or 
grasses attach themselves to their hosts by their spawn 
threads, and speedily produce a necklace- like Oidium 
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similar with the one which preceded their own Erydphe 
condition. 

Dr. H. W. Harkness has described, before the Micro- 
scopical Society of San Francisco, pycnidia upon the 
spawn of this fungus as found in California. Pycnidia 
are small conceptacles containing stylospores, or spores 
after the nature of conidia. The "white rust," as it has 
been termed in America, first appeared in California in 
1877 on mature wheat. In that year it covered half a 
million acres of wheat, destroying some of the crops. 
We have taken pains to completely illustrate this com- 
mon, curious, and destructive fungus, for, as far as we 
know, no complete illustrations have hitherto been given. 
Ldveill^'s illustration, generally referred to, in the Ann. 
dee, Sc. Nat, vol. xv., 1851, t. 10, f. 33, is very bad. 
It shows the appendages branched and the asci without 
sporidia ; the scale of magnification is also omitted. 

Hops, peas, beans, roses, and many other plants, are 
preyed upon by fungi very closely allied to the fungus of 
grass blight. 

Grass blight is synonymous with bad, impoverished 
grass, with mildewed hay, and ill-nourished herds and 
flocks. The life of the fungus which causes the blight 
is preserved through the winter in decaying mildewed 
grass and straw. These facts therefore teach us that all 
mildewed material should, as far as possible, be gathered 
together in the late autumn or winter and destroyed. If 
all the autumn-borne perithecia are destroyed it is obvious 
there can be no Oidium in the spring. The destruction, 
of all infected material is perhaps impossible, but all the 
facts known in reference to the fungus of this disease 
point to the great desirability of clean farming, and to 
the necessity of destroying as much mildewed grass and 
straw refuse as possible. If all farmers would agree to 
one course of action the bad effects of diseases like the 
one here described would be greatly lessened. 



CHAPTER XXL 

CORN MILDEW — SPRING RUST AND MILDEW. 

Priccinia Euhigo-vera, D.C. 

The disease of wheat, popularly known under the name 
of com mildew, is the best known and most widely-spread 
of all plant diseases. Agriculturalists are familiar with the 
reddish spots of ** rust " early in the season, and, later on, 
the black spots of autumn and winter termed " mildew." 
These spots are different conditions of the same parasitic 
fungus, the "rusts" being early conditions of the "mildews." 
Many observers believe that rufets and mildews have a 
third condition of growth, and that the mildews of wheat 
are capable of jumping over an apparent gap and causing 
a blight of comfrey, bugloss, alkanet, or barberry ; and 
the blights of these plants, termed Mcidia, in turn being 
capable of causing new " rusts," and ultimately " mildew " 
of com. 

The subject of the mildews of com may be approached 
from several points ; and as farmers first become acquainted 
with the pests every year in the spring, when the stems 
and leaves of their cereals become rusted, we will start 
with the familiar rust of spring, premising that botanists 
term the rust Uredo, and the mildew Puccinia, These 
terms have been already explained. 

There are two rusts of com — one termed Uredo Ruhigo- 
vera, D.C, the other Uredo linearis, Pers. Both are 
followed by a Puccinia, the first by P. RuhigO'Vera, D.C, 
and the second by P. graminis, Pers. The first, Uredo, 
with its Puccinia, is less known and less generally in- 
jurious than the last ; but as it appears first in the season 
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and eometimes entails great leasee, it may be more con- 
venient to desctibe it firEt. 

The spring mat of wheat appears in March, April, and 
iSAj, on grasses and cereala : it is common on soft grass, 
Holcai lanalm, L. ; creeping soft grass, H. moUie, L. ; 
barren Brome grass, Bromus sterilis, L, ; and wall barley, 
Hordeum murinum, L. Its specific name, — Biibigo-iiera, 
means " true ruat." 

If a leaf of wheat invaded by "true rust" be taken 
in the month of April or May and examined with a strong 
lens, it wiU. he seen, as ou Fig. 62, enlarged three diameters. 
The minute livid yellow 
pustules are the sori uf 
the Uredo; in the bottom 
left-hand comer of the 
illustration a few black 
spots wUl be seen, — 
these are the advanced 
or Pwxinia condition of 
the parasite. If we place 
a &agment of the leaf 
nndei a low power of 
the microscope and mi- 
nify twenty-five diam- 
eters, we shall see the 
■ X.-3- pustules as at Fig. 63. 

Fia. 62. — Fragment of Wheat les( in- It is noW evident that 
taded by Vreio Bvliao-vera D.C. the fuugUS Within the 
EoiugrfSdiaioete™. p]^j ^^^ ^ reaching 

maturity, burst the epidermis of the wheat leaf. The 
fungus may be seen as a fine yellowish or orange 
powder, which is set free by the slightest touch and 
carried away in the air by the faintest breath. If we 
now make a transverse section through a very small 
p»uitule, cut off a transparent slice from the exposed snr- 
ftioe, and magnify 200 diameters, we shall see the interior 
of the pustule as at Fig. 64. This is ei^raved to the 
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same scale as Puedma mixta, Fl., Fig. 13, which may be 
referred to for comparison. 
The yellow powder is now 
Been as a masa of yellowish 
sub- spherical or ovoid spores, 
each spore filled with dense 
granular protoplasm, is sup- 
ported on a short stalk and 
springs from an. involved 
stratum of mycelium. A single 
spore is seen emerging through 
the centre of a ruptured pus- 
tule at A. The transparent 
circles at BB are part of the 
cellular tissue of the wheat 
leaf. When the spores escape 
in this matter, as they do in 
inconceivable numbers, many X-25 

fall on to tlie leaves from Fio.«3--Fu3tulesor8oriofu™io 
whiok th,j lav. g,o™. In ^'^C.ii;:^^' 
their new position they germi- 
nate, as at Fig. 65, by the protrusion of a spawn-thread 
from both sides, the vital material pours from the spore 




into the threads ; and as the spores get empty a septum 
appears as at A, and cuts off the connection of the germ- 
tube with the spore. The germinal threads now enter 
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the organa of transpiralion of tlie leaf, and there form a 
new Htratum of mycelium, from which new Uredo pustules 
arise- Under favourable circumstances this growth and 



regrowth of Biicoesaive crops of spores goes on for several 
weeks, until the whole plant, whether wheat, rje, or some 
wild grass, is at length permeated by the spawn. 

The above-described condition of spring rust is the 
same with UTedo Rubigo, D.C-, Undo Bubigti-vera, L^v., 
CcEoma Mttbigo, Lk., Trickobaeit EiAigo-vem, lAv., and 
Tridiobasis glumarum, lAv. 

Ab the autumn and winter approach, the pallid and 
yellowish epota of the Uredo vanish, and black spots 
appear, and this black condition is the mature fungus of 
the mildew named Pucdnia Eubigo-vera, D.C. A small 
piece of wheat-stem is illustrated, enlai^ed five diameters, 
at Fig. 66, the Email black dots show the Puccinia 
pustules. Reference may be here made to Fig. 12, where 
similar pustules are shown, to the same scale, on a fr^- 
raent of a flower stem or scape of chives. The black sori 
are farther enlarged to twenty-five diameters at Fig. 67, 
to show that the pustules are almost identical in appear- 
ance with the Uredo sori of Fig. 63 ; the only difference 
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IB the UTcdo produces simple oval yellow spores ; whilst 
the Puceinia produces dark brown or blackidi spores, each 
of the latter having a joint or septum across its narrowest 
diameter. 

A section through a Pueeinia 
Borus is shown, enlai^ed 200 diam- 
eters, at Fig. 68; the Pueeinia 
spores are pushing in the same 
manDer as the Ureda through the 
ruptured epidermis of the wheat 
le^. The dark elongated bodies at 
AA are said to he parapkyeei — pos- 
sibly in this case undeveloped 



KS K-ZS- 

F10.6&— FragmentotTheBtsUin Kio. 67.— PuatuJea or Sgri of fuc. 
InvaSedbrPwcinUtBi^neiiirm, ciniaBiibi^a-vtrii.D.C. Enlarged 

D.C. EolBTged i diiinieters- 25 ilismeten. 

Puadnia spores. The compound spores of Pueeinia 
Rvlngo-veTa, D.C, act as resting -spores, for although 
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developed in the autumn, they will not, as a rule, 
geiminate till tke following epring ; they then burst in. 
the manner illustrated at Fig. 69, enlarged 1000 dia- 
meters, upon old decaying grass and straw npon the 
ground. In the worm damp weather of April and May 
one or botii segmenta of a teleutospore will burst and 
produce a transparent thread of mycelium, termed by 
botanists pro-mycelium, because it is the first mycelium 
of a cycle of phenomena belonging to Puceinia. The 
compound teleutospore is shown at AA, with its abort 
stalk B still attached. As the pro-mycelial threads, CC, 



Pig. «g. 

TrBDareise sectloa through t, pustule oi Soma otFrnxinfa RvM^o-tsem, D.C. 

Enlarged 200 diameteis. 

increase in length, the protoplasm pours from the spores 
int« the tubes. A series of septa then appear, two of 
which are seen at DD, and these septa enclose the 
protoplasm in the growing end of the tube ; from this 
end two or three minute transparent or pale yellowish 
spores, termed pro-mycelium spores, as at EEE, are 
borne : these speedily fall from their slender supports, 
and germinate very readily on damp surfaces, as shown 
at F. 

It might be considered reasonable to suppose that these 
little pro-mycelium spores, as produced in the spring, 
would, if placed on the leaves of grasses, reproduce the 
Vredo first described ; but many botanists believe it t« be 
proved that they do not and cannot at once reproduce the 
Vredo; but when placed on the leaves of certain plants 
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belonging to the Bor^e family, as Lycopeit aTvensis, L., 
Anekuea offieinalit, L., Symphytum tuberosum, L., etc., 
they produce an apparently totally different fai^s. 



Telentospore of J'uojini 



termed ^Ecidium cuperifoUi, Pers. When the Mcidium 
ia dne course produces its spores it is said that the 
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^cidium spores give rise to the Uredo if placed on 
certain grass leaves. In the next chapter will be found 
a description and illustration of the ^cidium. 

Before dismissing Pucdnia Rvhigo-vera, D.C., we may 
say that Uredo and Puccinia spores often, though not in 
this species, grow together in the same pustules, and that 
P. RvMgo-vera, D.C., and P. graminisy Pers., often grow in 
company on the same leaves and stems. These parasites 
divert the material which should go to the production of 
good ears of grain for their own support ; they therefore 
cause the general growth of corn to be weak and the ears 
to be small in proportion to the virulence of the attack : 
the straw, too, is not only damaged, but is made the 
means of carrying the disease over the winter for the 
following season. A variety of P. Rubigo-vera, D.C., 
termed P. simplex^ Kor., also occurs. The teleutospores 
in this plant consist chiefly of a single cell, similar to the 
single-celled examples of P. mixta, Fl., illustrated in the 
left-hand spore in Fig. 14. P. simplex, Kor., has also 
been described as a species under the name of P. Horddy 
Fl., and P. anomala, Host. 

Puccinia Rubigo-vera, D. C, occurs in Europe on (kUa- 
magrostis Epig^os, Roth. ; Arrhenatherwm elatior, L. ; HoUyus 
Tnollis, L. ; H. lanatus, L. ; Avena flavesceris, L. ; Festuca 
elatior, L. ; Serrafahms secalinus, Bab, ; Bromus mollis, L. ; 
Secale cereale, Walld. ; B. arvensis, L. ; B. asper, L. ; TrUi- 
cum wilgare, VilL j LoUvmi temulentum, L. ; Hordeum vuU 
gare, K ; H, distichum, L. ; H, muiinv/ra, L. ; and JT. 
secalinwm, Trin. 

Suggestions for preventing and destroying the mil- 
dews of com are adverted to in the chapter where the 
evidence for the connection of Puccmia and JEcidiv/nh is 
reviewed. 

Puccinia Ruhigo-vera, D.C, is the same with P. stra- 
minis, Fl., and P. striceformis, West. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

BORAGE BLIGHT. 

^cidium asperifolii, Pers. 

As the disease of barberries, believed by many botanists 
to be one condition of the fungus of summer rust and 
mildew of wheat, is popularly known as " barberry blight," 
it may be well to term the closely allied fungus of the 
Borage family, which is similarly associated by many with 
the spring mildew of com, borage blight. 

The name of the fungus blight found on various plants 
belonging to the Borage family, and considered by many 
observers to be one form of the spring rust of com, is 
j^cidium asperifolii, Pers. The name JEddium is derived 
from the Greek, and should properly be written (Eddiwm ; 
the word means a little chamber, in reference to the form 
of the fungus in an infant state, as shown at C in our 
illustration of the jEcidium of summer mildew of com, 
Fig. 83 ; — asperifoliiy refers to the nature of the coarse 
hairy leaves of several of the Boraginaceous plants on 
which the ^cidiwm grows. 

The fungus of spring rust and mildew, already described, 
is generally common in Britain, — so common that persons 
walking through wheat fields have sometimes had their 
boots and clothes covered with the orange spores. The 
^ddium, on the other hand, said to be one condition of the 
Uredo and Pucdnia, is one of the rarest of British plants. 
JEcidia grow within the tissues of plants, and in these 
positions they form minute spherical balls, filled with 
chains of whitish or yellowish, semi-transparent, generally 
spherical, spores. In the process of growth the immersed 
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spheres burst through the cuticle of the host plant — gener- 
ally from the under side of the leaves, and often through 
the stem. As the uEcidium cups mature they buret at the 
exposed apex, and the fractured part turns back so as to 
give the little fungus growths the form of minute cnps 
filled with spores. 

The under side of a leaf of Tuberous Comfrey, Sym- 
phytum tuberosum, L., is illustrated, natural size, at Fig. 
70. Two groax» of the cups belonging to jEeidkim 



LnrafTabeiaas Conitnj, SymphytsM tilbetoiuni, L,, iuvadsd b<r jfi«ldi«i> 

atperifiilil, Fera-, natural size. 

^cidlvm cups at B enUrged 10 dlsmeten. 

tuperifolii, Pers, are shown at Ai, Each clnater of 
cups is surrounded by a lai^ pallid disease patch, which 
has been caused by the exhaustion of the vital material of 
the leaf by the spawn of the fungus which at first grew 
within. The fungus growth haa also caused the le^ to 
become torn. Five of the little ^eidium cups are ahown, 
enlarged to ten diameters, at B. 

At A, Fig. 71, one of the mature jSedium cups is 
farther enlaiged to fifty diameters ; the cnp has burst, and 
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its frayed edges, made up of transparent polyhedral cells, 
are outwardly curved. Springing from the interior are 
the chains of globose (or slightly polyhedral) spores. The 
cells of the wall of the cnp and the contained spores 
are nearly the same in size, the spores being some- 
what lai^er than the cells ; the difference in the appear- 
Mice of the two under the microscope is very striking, 
for the component cells of the cup have a thin wall, 
and are filled with a watery fluid, whereas the spores have 
two or even three coats, and are filled with granular and 
lustrous protoplasm. The spores, unlike the constituent 
celb of the jEddivm, are commonly studded with minute 



Fio. 71. 

jEcidinn aaperlJbUl, Pctb. Sipgle cup enlarged 50 diametera ; 

Spore enlarged lOOO dlamettra. 

sub-globose particles as at B, enlaiged 1000 diameters ; 
these small bodies, as seen attached to the circumference 
of the spore, are considered tjD have the same function as 
pollen-grains, and are termed spennatia. 

Am the nature of ^eidium is fully explained under 
^^cidiwn Berberidi*, Pers., Chap. XXIV., it is not neces- 
sary to describe it in this place, especially as A. atperifolii, 
Pers., is not a completely typical epeciea. 

It is sufficient here to say that Professor A. de Bary of 
Strasbourg states that the spores of this JEcidium will 
not reproduce an ^(Adiuw. on germination, but, on the 
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contrary, will produce Uredo Ruhigovera, D.C., if placed 
on tlie leaves of various grasses and cereals. Professor 
de Bary states, Netie Untersuchungen iiber Uredineen, iL 
1866, that the germ tubes of the ^ddivm spore, on 
germination, bore into the cuticular cells of certain grasses, 
and. develop a mycelium in the body of the leaf, which 
mycelium at length gives rise, after about eight days, to 
Uredo Rubtgo-veray D.C. 

^cidivm asperifolii, Pers., has been found in Europe 
on Gynoglossum officinale, L. ; Borrago offi^cinalisy Tour. ; 
Anchiisa officinalis^ h,; A, arvensis, Bieb. ; Nonnea pulla, 
D.C; Symphytvm offiAiinale, L.; ;S>. tvherosvmy L.; Oerinthe 
minor y L. ; G, alpina, Kit. ; Echium vulga/rey L. ; PvhMm- 
aria offijcinalisy L. ; P, tuherosay Schrk. ; and Lithogperrn/u/m 
arvense, L. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

CORN MILDEW — SUMMER RUST AND MILDEW. 

Piccdnia graminis, Pers. 

The summer rust and mildew of corn, as caused by the 
fungus known as Puccinia gramriinis, Pers., is of greater 
importance from an economical point than the spring 
rust and mildew already described. The losses entailed 
on farmers by attacks from PtLccinia graminiSy Pers., have 
sometimes reached 60 or even 75 per cent on the whole 
crop ; where there should have been 40 or 50 bushels 
only 20 have been harvested, and in some instances only 
12 have been recorded. 

The first parasite may be found in its early or Uredo 
state in March, April, and May, whilst the summer rust 
is seldom seen till June or July. 

As in the last, the early condition of summer mildew 
is the rust stage, termed in this case Uredo linearis, 
Pers. The generic name has already been explained ; 
linearis refers to the elongated form of each dot or 
disease pustule. The black condition of the fungus, as 
found in autumn and winter, is the one termed Puccinia 
graminis, Pers. The name Puccinia has been explained ; 
gra/rmnis needs no explanation. 

Botanists in former times believed the red and black 
spots of rust and mildew to be caused by two distinct 
fungi ; it is, however, very common to see both Uredo 
and Puccinia spores in the same pustule. 

Part of a wheat leaf suffering from summer rust, Uredo 
linearis, Pers., is shown at Fig. 72, enlarged three 
diameters. The Puccinia or mildew is replacing the 
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Uredo in the black spots in the bottom left-hand comer 
of the illuBtration. Two pustules {teohnically sori, or 
spore cases), are further enlarged to twenty-five diameters 
in Pig. 73, It will now be instructive to turn to Pigs. 
62 and 63, where the spring rust is iUusttated to the 
Bame scale. 



Fio. 7i!.-P™gment of Wheat larf in- 


Pio. T3. — PnatuleB 


vaded liy Urtdo linearis, Feis. 


FfBio linearis, Per 


BiitsrgedSdiHinetErB. 


!5 aiatneters. 



Neither Uredo Bubigo-vera, D.C., or U. Unmrii, Pers., 
are confined to one side of the foliage of cereals ; they 
grow on both aides, and (especially in 17, linearie, Pers.) 
attack the inflorescence with its glumes and pales. Thi! 
latter organs have been described under ear-cockle. 

The Uredo of summer rust is less livid or yellow and 
more orange ot brown in colour than the Uredo of sprii^ 
rust, and being alt<^ther larger and more robuat in 
growtb it splits and lacerates the cuticle of the affected 
plant more completely i but the description of the pustules 
of spring ruat apply generally to the larger aori of the rust 
of summer. 
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If we now cut across the larger of the two puBtiiles 
of amnmer rust, as illustrated at Fig. 73, and magnify a 
thin transparent slice from the cut surface 200 diameters, 
as was done with U. Rvhigo-vera, D.C., we shsU see it as 
at Fig, 74. We now find that a typical pustule of 
summer rust is so large that the page of our book is in- 
sufficient for it. The engraving at Kg. 74 therefore shows 
one-half the diameter of a sorus only, AB being the centre 
line. The closely packed Uredo spores are supported on 
somewhat longer pedicles than in V. Ritfrigo-vera, D.C., 
and the spores themselves differ not only in colour but also 



ig of Uredo Un/aris, Fare. 

somewhat in shape and size. They spring from a stratum 
of involved jointed brownish mycelium. The constituent 
cells of the wheat leaf are shown at F^. 74, C, and 
two organs of transpiration belonging to the leaf are shown 
at DD. Two typical Uredo spores, supported on their 
transparent pedicles, are enlarged 1000 diameters in Fig. 
75. No individual spore in a sorus exactly agrees in 
shape and size with another ; they vary, however, within 
well-detined limits. Germination has commenced in the 
smaller of the two spores at A. 

The Uredo spores fcill very readily from their support- 
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ing Btems, and as thef fall the fainteat breath of air wafts 
tiiem away. 

If XlTtio spores are kept in moist air for a few hours 
they readily germinate. This germination usually takes 
place by the protrusion of two germ tubes or threads of 
mycelium, one from each side, usually near the middle, 
and rarely from or near the top of the spore. The spots 
whence the tubes are destined to eme:^e from the spores 



Spores ot Undo iinmrij, Pcrs. Enlarged 

can often be readily seen before germination takes place 
as at BO, Fig. 76, These germinal spots are weak 
places in the inner wall of the spore. Two spores, 
enlarged 400 diameters, are shown germinating on a frag- 
ment of tbe epidermis of a wheat plant in Fig. 7(i. 
These two spores show the extreme limit of size. It 
seldom happens that both germ tubes continue their 
growth ; one usually remains effet«, as at AA, whilst 
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tlie yellowish granular contents of the Uredo spore pour 
into the other and more strongly growing tube, BB, Fig. 
76. In a day, or a day 
and night, this stronger 
thread will have grown in 
a convolved fashion, as at 
C, and will have attained 
many times the length of 
the spore from which it 
started, and the whole of 
the contents of the spore 
will now be in the ger- 
mioa! tube. WTien this 
stage of growth Ls attained 
a septum or stop grows 
across the mycelial thread, 
as at D, and the dead and 
empty spore case is cut 

offfrom the living thread. Pio. re,— Two spores ol Prsdo Hnmrti, 
If this process of ger- Pen., gennin»tLngoiiaft»gmont of 

mination is watched on " ""' "'"" 

IS and not on a cuticle 



EulBrged IC 



stripped from a wheat leaf, it will be noticed that the 
germ tube will flow into any little scratah or depression 
on the glass, just as a brook gradually flows into the 
lowest positions of a river valley, or as rain water makes 
its way into our brooks by following little depressions in 
the land surface. 

If, oa the other hand, the process of germination is 
watched on a shred of transparent epidermis torn from 
a wheat leaf, the thread of mycelium will be observed 
to follow the minute depressions formed where the con- 
stituent cells of the epidermis meet, and by following these 
fine depressions, as at E, the germ tub at 1 ngth 
naturally arrives at one of the minute n uth rgan 
of transpiration, or sfomafa, belonging to tb jlant as at 
F. These are the lowest points on a leaf su f a d 1 
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germ tube of the rast fungus enters the tissues of the 
host plant through these apertures, just in the same way 
as it would enter a small hole in a microscopic slide or go 
over the edge of a slip of glass, as we have many times 
seen it do. A stomate belonging to wheat is very large 
in comparison with the size of a spore ; the length of an 
organ of transpiration is from G to H. 

When once the Uredo mycelium has found its way 
amongst the tissues of the wheat plant, the germ tube is in 
its natural position ; it now branches right and left, and 
ramifies amongst the green constituent cells of the leaf. The 
mycelium here quickly produces new Uredo pustules, which 
burst through the wheat cuticle in fresh places, so that a 
wheat leaf which may have had only a few pustules in 
June, may have the number more than quadrupled by July 
by the continued germination of the Uredo spores on the 
leaf surface. No doubt the mycelium also spreads in the 
leaf from the base of the original pustules. 

Before proceeding farther it must be noted that these 
Uredo spores are very short lived, for if they germinate on 
any unsuitable material they quickly perish. When all 
the vital material is once poured out of the spore into the 
germinal tube, growth can proceed no farther on an un- 
suitable matrix. It is only when the spores germinate 
on grasses, and the germ tubes find their way through the 
organs of transpiration into the tissues of the supporting 
plant, that the 'plasma of the fungus is able to continue its 
existence. It is therefore obvious that when the frosts of 
winter arrive and grasses are for the most part dead, or, 
if alive, sluggish to the last degree, that this fungus, 
which has a much more slender hold on life than any 
grass, must perish. Unless the mycelium of the rust 
fungus has moderate warmth, sufficient moisture, and the 
interior of a living grass, it probably always collapses and 
perishes. 

As in the spring rust of wheat, the life of the fungus of 
summer rust and mildew is carried over the winter in the 
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following manner : As the Biimmer advances the rust 
mycelium within the leaf of the wheat plant gradually 
ceases to produce mst spores, and, instead, produces dark 
brown or blackish spores — jet black 
to the unaided eye. A. fragment of 
a wheat stem is illustrated at Pig. 
77, enlai^d five diameters ; the 
jet black pustules here shown repre- 
sent the genuine com mildew of 
^riculturists, and this perfect con- 
dition of the disease is the Pucdnia 
graminis, Pers., of botanists. The 



X-5 X'25 

17.— Fragment ot Wheat Fia. 78. — PuatulPB or Snri of Piiccinft 

em Invaded by Facdnta graminit. Vets, EnlBTged 25 dia 

aminii, Pere. EuUrged meters. 



black disease spots are much larger in P. graminii, Pers., 
than in P. RuUgo-vera, D.C., aa may be seen by referring to 
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Fig. 66. Three puatules are fertlier enlai^ed to twenty- 
five diameters in Fig, 78. A reference to Fig. 67, where 
the pustules of P. ifufrtjo-wro, D,G, are illustrated to the 
same scale, will show the difference in size of the sori 
belonging to the two mildews. The famUiar condition of 
the burst epidermis of the leaf is seen in both, and it is 
noticeable in P. graminit, Pers., that in bad cases the 
black pustules commonly become confluent. 

We will now take a transverse section on the line AA., 
though the smallest of the three pnstules illustrated in 
Fig. 78. If we magnify a thin transparent slice from the 



Transverse acefJon throngh half a Pustule or Sorua of PuffltHfo ffnHBinfa, 
Tci^. Eulai^a 209 diamettra. 

cut surface 200 diametera as before, wo And the limits of 
the page insufScient for it. One-half the section, there- 
fore, only is illustrated in Fig. 78, the centre line being 
shown at AB, If reference is now made to the section 
through a complete pustule of Puccinia R\ihigo■^}eTa, D.C, 
OS illustrated to the same scale in Fig. 68, the difference 
in size between the two sori will be apparent. The 
difference in form of the contained teleutospores will be 
seen when the teleutospores of Puccinia gTominit, Pers., 
Fig. 80, are compared with the germinating teleutoBpore 
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of P. SviigiMseTa, D.O., illustrated in Fig. 69, both en- 
larged 1000 diametem The supporting stemB of Puccinia 
graaninia, Fete., are larger in proportion, and are accom- 
panied by no paiapbyses 
in the aori. 

To see the germination 
of the black PueciniaspoTea, 
old Puceinia invaded straw 
must be looked for in the 
spring months, and the 
Pucdnia spores must be 
taken from a puBtuJe with 
a small knife or needle, and 
placed in a film of water 
imder a thin cover glass on 
a. slide, and kept in moist 
air (to prevent evaporation) 
under a bell glass. Ger- 
mination usually takes 
place, as in P. Rubigo-v^a, 
D.C., by the protrusion of 
a thread from eacb of the 
two cells of the Pvcdnia 
spore, as Ulustrated at Fig. 
81, enlarged 1000 diam- 
eters. These two threads, 
the first produced in the 
spring, are the pro -my- 
celium, or the first my- 
celium, of one end of the 
cyde springing from the 

" finishing spores " or tele- Fio. so.— TBlcutosporea of Pvecinin 
Utospores belonging to the iprnminii,Pe™.,Mbonieiii8ntumii 

oth» eni Thi. Wm- ■.■'..;."'"■ "^ '"" "" 
celium is seen at AA. The 

pro-mycelium proceeds to no great length, but after some- 
times attaining three or four times the length of the black 
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Fig. si. 
Teleutospores of Ptuxinia graminiSy Pers., germinating in early summer. 

Enlarged 1000 diameters. 

teleutospore belonging to the Paccinia, it usually coils 
round somewhat like a shepherd's crook, produces about 
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tliree stops, joints, or septa, as at B, C, D, and from each 
of the three separate pieces three fine branches arise, and 
these branches bear at their tops three irregular oval 
transparent, very pale amber-coloured spores, as illustrated 
at E, F, G. These spores are the third of the series. 
First we have Uredo, or rust spores ; then Piiccinia, or 
black mildew spores ; last, spring or pro-mycelium spores. 

Pro-mycelium spores germinate very readily in a film 
of water on glass, as illustrated at H, by the protrusion 
of a fine tube of mycelium. 

In a state of nature the black Puccinia spores germi- 
nate upon straw, as it rots on the ground in the spring, 
and the minute ovoid pale lemon -coloured spores are 
carried about in the air in milliona — that, too, in the 
springtime, when com first becomes invaded, and when 
the first signs of summer rust or Uredo appear upon our 
cereals. 

Judging by what is well known amongst other fungi, 
it would be perhaps reasonable to suppose that these little 
hyaline spores (particularly as they arise from specialised 
resting-spores) would reproduce the rust from which they 
were originally derived (and nothing else), if they came 
in contact with grasses. Many botanists believe this to 
be a fact ; others say they do not, but, on the contrary, 
that the cycle of com inildew is not complete with the 
production of these spores. Many observers believe that 
before the pro-mycelium spores can cause the rust of com 
they must be nursed by a barberry bush ; that the lemon 
coloured spores invariably refuse to effectually grow on 
the leaves of grasses, but when placed on the leaves of 
barberries they find themselves so thoroughly in a natural 
position that they do not, on germination (like the majority 
of fungus spores) gently follow the uneven surface of the 
leaf cells, and so quietly enter by the stomata ; but the 
myceUum from the spores, it is said, sinks into the hard 
leaves of the barberry, through the cells of the epidermis 
(not between them) to the body of the leaf, and there, 
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having gone from a monocotyledonoua plant to a dicoty- 
ledonous one, another fangus is produced of an appa- 
rently totally different character, named JEcidium Berber- 
idisy Pere. 

This is the fungus of barberry blight, described in the 
next chapter. Our comments on the possible connection 
of the barberry fungus with the fungus of summer mildew 
of com is discussed farther on. 

Ptuxinia graminis, D.C., has been recorded in Britain 
upon Phalaris arundinacea, L. ; Phleum prcntense, L. ; Alope- 
curus pratensis, L.; A, fulvtis, Sm.; Agrostis vulgaris^ 
With. ; A, alba, L. ; Galamogrostis Epigejos, Roth. ; Aira 
c(e8pitosay L. ; Avena sativa, L. ; A, faiua, L. ; ^. pratensisy 
L. ; -4. flavescensy L. ; A. elatiory L. ; HoUus larnxxtus, L. ; 
Poa annua, L. ; P. nemoralis, L. ; P. pratensisy L. ; Molinia 
ccRrulea, Moench. ; Dactylis glomerata, L. ; Festuca gigantea, 
Vill. ; F, spectabilisy Jan. ; F. tenella, Willd. ; Bromus moUis, 
L. ; B, tectorvmy L. ; Lolium perenne, L. ; Triticum vutgare^ 
Vill.; T, repenSy L.; T, camnumy Huds.; Elymus arena- 
rluSy L. ; E, glaucifoliuSy L. ; Hordeum vulgarey L. ; H. 
sylvaticumy Huds. ; H, murinumy L. ; H, distichum, L. ; 
JSgilops ovata, L. ; Secale cereale, Walld. 



CHAPTEE XXIV. 

BARBERRY BLIGHT. 

JEddium Berberidis, Pers. 

There is perhaps no family of plants more free from 
fungi than the Berheridacecey and in this fact the family 
greatly differs from the GraminecBy on various members of 
which the fungi of spring and summer mildew of com are 
so prevalent. It is also noteworthy that the Boraginacem^ 
upon some members of the order, as already described, 
the supposed second condition of spring mildew of com — 
jEcidium asperifolii, Pers., — occurs, are also free from 
the attacks of fungi to an extraordinary degree. Grasses 
are all badly infested with fungus parasites and epiphytes. 
The only important fungus peculiar to the barberry is 
the one named ^cidiwm Berberidis^ Pers. The generic 
name ^cidiwm has been explained; the specific name 
Berberidis explains itseK. 

jEcidium Berberidis^ Pers., is frequent on the common 
barberry, Berberis vulgaris^ L. It also grows rarely 
on the more ornamental species of Berberis and on the 
Mahonias of our gardens. 

At Fig. 82 is illustrated, natural size, a few leaves 
attached to a small fragment of a branch of the common 
barberry. The parasitic jEddiwm almost invariably grows 
on the under surface of the leaves, as there shown, although 
it may be detected rarely on both sides, and indeed on 
every part of the plant. The JScidivm growths are seen 
at AAA. The ^cidiwm clusters, of which there are ten 
in the illustration, are groups of little sulphur-coloured 
spots embedded in dark red, swollen, or hypertrophied 
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patches, on the leaves. If we examine the upper surface 
of the leaves we ehall Bee reddish patchea similac with 
those below, but these upper patehea are more or leas 
covered with little black dots technically termed epermo- 
gonei. Theae apermogonea, of which there are four groups 
iu Fig. 82, are illustrated at BBB. Although the spenno- 
gonea usually grow on the upper surface of the leaf, 
sometimes they may be seen on the lower surface. They 



sometimes grow on the same patches with the xEcidium 
cups on the lower surface ; at other times they appear by 
themselyes without j^idia. As each spenuogone dot is 
smaller than the point of a pin they are easily overlooked, 
especially when they grow in very small companies, or as 
single specimens. The spermogones usually appear before 
the JEcidiv/m, cups. 

If we look at the hiack dota with a strong lens we shall 
still, owing to their excessive smaliness, only see them as 
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black dote ; but if we look at the jEcidium clusters with a 
similar lens, we shall see compaaies of beautiful sulphury 
yellow cups, hurating open through the lower epideimia 
of the leaf, and each cup filled with yellow powder re- 
sembling small pollen -grains. 

To understand the nature of the jEeidinm cups and the 
black epermogone dots, we must cut a section through the 
barberry leaf, and this section must be bo made that it 



will pass through the centres of the cups and the spermo- 
gones. Such a section is illustrated at Fig. S3, enlarged 
BO diameters. A represente the lower surface of the leaf, 
and B the upper. At C one of the little ^cidia is seen 
buried (a small chamber full of spores) in the tissues of 
the leaf, and at DD two of the ^ddium cups ore seen 
quite mature and open, the epidermis of the barberry leaf 
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being rent These cups may be compared with the 
AScidium cups of the allied JE. asperifoUi, Pers., illustrated 
to the same scale in Fig. 71. At EEE three of the 
little black sperm ogones are seen in section. In the 
middle of the leaf, at FF, amongst the green cells, may be 
seen a longitudinally cut mass of vascular tissue or spiral 
vessels belonging to one of the veins. The abnormal 
thickness of the leaf caused by the presence of the fungus 
is shown at GH. An embedded unripe spermogonium is 
shown at J, and an organ of transpiration at E. 

From a' large number of observations made with the 
view to trace the origin of the Mcidium cups and the 
spermogonia in the barberry, we believe it takes place 
in the following manner : — If sections are repeatedly 
taken through affected barberry leaves it will be seen that 
numerous minute granules and extremely small disjointed 
fragments of mycelium may be seen iii the intercellular 
spaces. The fragments and granules vanish by degrees into 
the finest dust at one end of the series, and appear as short 
threads at the other and growing end. As the disease 
advances the granules extend in growth, and appear as 
fine yellowish-orange tubular mycelial threads furnished 
with septa. This mycelium has a natural tendency to 
grow towards both surfaces of the leaf, the growth becom- 
ing more profuse as the surfaces are neared. When the 
mycelium has reached the epidermal cells, under and 
upper, it forms minute compact knots ; the upper knots at 
length become the spermogonia, and the lower the jTlcidium 
cups. 

At Fig. 84 is represented a section through an ^cidiiim 
cup, enlarged 160 diameters. The lower epidermis of the 
leaf is shown at AB, ruptured by the fungus from within 
at CD. The fine septate, almost granular, mycelium, 
from which the fungus springs, is shown at the top of the 
illustration at D, and creeping amongst the intercellular 
spaces at E. The outer coat, or peridiwn, of the cup, 
consisting of a single stratum of transparent polyhedral 
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investing cells, is shown at FF, and the Bulphar-yellow 
spores hanging in chiiins from the open cup at G. As the 
BporeB composing these cliains drop away into tlie air, others 
are produced by a continued growth from the bed of fine 
mycelium or spawn at D. The shading indicates the 
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n of the cells of the barberry leaf caused 
by the presence of the embedded jEcidiwn cup, and the 
constituent cells of the leaf are shown at HH. 

The growth of the spermogonia is not quite the same 
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with that of the JEcidium cups. The mycelium gradually 
approaches the upper epidermal cells by the intercellu- 
lar spaces. When it is very near the surface it forms 
minute knots similar with the knots of the jTlcidivm 
eupSy but the growth differs in an important particular ; 
for whereas the ^ddium cup grows from the base, as at 
D, Fig. 84, the spermogonium grows by a constant pro- 
trusion of new threads from the circumference to the 
centre. A spermogonium, even when almost mature, is 
like a brownish circular ball, with a loose enclosing mesh 
of mycelial threads, and from this bark-like mesh innumer- 
able rays of mycelium reach to the centre, the central spot 
being darker than the rays. The name, spermogonium, 
means a flask or case containing spermatia, and spermatia 
are extremely minute bodies with a function supposed to 
be similar with that of pollen. 

A ripe spermogonium is illustrated at Fig. 85, enlarged 
300 diameters. It must be particularly noted here that this 
spermogonium is magnified to twice the scale of its accom- 
panying MMium cup. Fig. 84. This is necessary in 
order to show the much finer details of all its parts. The 
first thing to be noticed by the reader is that the constitu- 
ent cells of the leaf, as at AA, although magnified twice 
as many times as the similar cells at HH, Fig. 84, are 
not nearly so large as the latter. The explanation of this 
is, that the cells belonging to the upper part of the leaf 
where the spermogonia grow are very much smaller in size 
and much more closely compacted together than the cells 
belonging to the lower and looser portion of the leaf. 

The upper epidermal cells of a barberry leaf are shown 
at BC, Fig. 85, and burst apart at DE. The spermogonium 
has no true wall or bark, but its entire outer surface is a 
woven coating of extremely attenuated, brownish, some- 
times almost granular mycelium ; this mycelium can be 
traced into the adjoining intercellular spaces of the leaf, 
as at FQ. The illustration shows the mycelium belong- 
ing to the outer surface of the inmiersed spermogonium 
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growii^ in almost straight lines towards the centre. When 
maturity is reached the spermogonium opens at the top, 
and the contents buist through the epidermis of the bar- 
berry leaf, as shown. At the time of bursting, the little 
dark central mass ttims up towards the burst point, and 
the growth of the spermogone threads is continued through 
the orifice, as shown at HH. The septate spermogone 
threads, after they have reached the air, breiA up into 



SectiOD through s SpermogODium of Mcidi-um Btrbtridis, Fen. 
Enlarged 3QD diameters. 

extremely small granules, and these granules are the 
tpa-matia of botauists. They are supposed to be little 
grains belonging to a male oi^anisui, roughly answering 
to the pollen of flowering plants. Most of the illustrations 
of jEcIdivm, spermogonia hitherto pnblislied are incorrect. 
After the Mcidium cups and spermogonia are once 
formed, most of the mycelium amongst the cells of the leaf, 
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from which the cups and spermogonia arose, breaks up 
into the finest conceivable dust, or dissolves away, and so 
is lost to sight. 

A single jEcidivmi spore is enlarged to 1000 diameters 
at Fig. 86. To the spore are attached four of the so-called 
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Fia. 86. 

Germinating spore of Mcidium, BerberidiSf Pers. 

Enlarged 1000 diameters. 

spermatia from the spermogones, just as one commonly 
sees pollen-grains agglutinated on to a stigma. 

The spores germinate rather sluggishly on damp sur- 
faces, but when seen in a state of germination a mycelial 
thread is protruded in a convolute fashion from one of 
about six privileged or weak points on the sm-face of the 
spore. Into the mycelial thread the vital material from 
the spore is poured. 

The tardy germination of the spores seems to indicate 
that they are of the nature of xesting-spores, and therefore 
able, under suitable conditions, of resting for a prolonged 
time. It is generally believed that the spores arise from 
male and female elements, and these facts indicate to some 
observers that the cycle of the uEcidium is complete in 
the production of these spores, or that no other spores are 
likely to exist unless simple conidia or bud spores, as 
opposed to resting or sexually-produced spores. 

Of late considerable attention has been directed to the 
fact of the occurrence of JEcidium Berheridis, Pers., on the 
more ornamental species of barberry of our gardens and 
shrubberies, and especially its growth upon Mahonia 
AquifoUumy Lindl. The rare occurrence of the parasite 
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upon other barberries than tlie wild barberry of Britain 
has long been well known. A flhort paper froia the pen 
of Mr. Charles B. Plowright, M.R.C.S., has been published 
in the Proceedings of (Ae Eoyal Society, No. 228, 1883, 
In this paper Mr, Plowr^ht considers he has proved by 
experiment thiit the j^cidium. upon Mahonia ie one con- 
dition of the summer mildew of com, Puccinia graminia, 
Pers. Mr. Plowright kindly furnished us with numerous 
examples of Mahonia berries on which the ^ddium was 
growing, not only upon the exterior of the berries, but 
sometimes upon the seeds exposed in berries burst by the 
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Berries of Malumia AtpiifillMii, LindL, Invaded by ^ddtam Saiieridii, 
Fbth. Enlarged 5 di»inelera. 

growth of the fungus. Doubtlessly the Mcidium cups grew 
on the seeds after the berries were burst. Two Mahonia 
berries badly infested with the ^ddium, are iUusttated at 
Fig. 87, enlarged five diameters. The presence of the 
fungus, as is usual, causes hypertrophied or greatly swollen 
places on the affected pai't. We shall refer to Mr. Plow- 
right'a communication further on ; in the meantime we 
point out that the parasite sometimes occurs on the leaves 
and petioles, as well as the berries of Makoniaa and the 
other ornamental species of garden barberries. 
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Here we come to a halt similar to the one we came to 
at the conclusion of the description of Puccinia graminis, 
Pers. Some botanists believe that jEcidium Berheridis, 
Pers., is probably complete in itself, others state that the 
jEcidium spores will not enter the organs of transpiration of 
barberry leaves, but will only enter the stomata of grasses, 
and that then they produce, not an jEcidium, but a Uredo, 
viz. Uredo linearis, Pers., the first stage of the fungus of 
the summer mildew of com, — Puccinia graminis, Pers. It 
will be remembered that a similar phenomenon was said 
to hold good with the fungus of spring mildew of com 
and the fungus of borage blight. 

We will now impartially review the evidence brought 
forward on both sides of this disputed question, withhold- 
ing nothing — as far as our knowledge goes — for or against 
the alleged connection of Puccinia and ^cidium. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

THE POSSIBLE CONNECTION OF THE FUNGUS OF CORN 
MILDEW AND THE FUNGUS OF BARBERRY BLIGHT. 

In tlie following review of the evidence for and against 
the connection of the fungi found under the genera 
Puccinia and JScidium, it will be understood that the 
remarks made in reference to the fungus of the summer 
rust and mildew of com, with its supposed JEcidium 
condition on barberry bushes, applies also to the spring 
rust and mildew and its Apposed ^ddium on members 
of the Borage family. In fact, the following notes apply 
to every instance where there is a supposed connection 
between Puccinia and its allied genera on the one hand, 
with jEcidium and its allied genera on the other. 

First we will give a brief account of the popular belief 
which is said to have existed amongst rustics in old times, 
then we will give the evidence brought forward by some 
men of science as supposed proofs of an actual connection 
of com mildews with the blights of barberry and borage; 
and, lastly, we will state the reasons why other men of 
science in some instances reject the evidence of the sup- 
posed connection, and in other cases consider the connec- 
tion as nnproven. Aa each of these branches of the 
subject are reviewed we will state how our mind has been 
impressed by the statements. The readers of this chapter 
may then form their own opinion as to the value of the 
facts as well as of the deductions which have been either 
reasonably or unreasonably drawn from them. 

The first we hear in regard to the connection of com 
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mUdew and the bUght of barberry buahes is a popular 
belief, said to have been common amongst rustics in old 
times, that barberry bushes blighted com. Now, although 
popular beliefs peculiar to rustics of the last century need 
not be altogether disregarded, yet we are inclined to put 
a low estimate upon them. The rustics of the last century 
did not always fix on the barberry bush as a supposed cause 
of com mildew, for in some districts old hawthorn bushes 
were believed to be the cause; and to this day the labourers 
of some parts of the eastern counties, as in the Hardingham 
district, believe hawthorn bushes to be the cause, or, if not 
the sole cause, to be at least equally pernicious to com with 
the barberry bush itself. The batrberry is not everywhere 
considered by rustics to be capable of causing com mildew. 
In Bome districts the barberry is said to be the cause of 
Bunt, a disease of com described further on in this work. 
This belief was at one time very prevalent on the Conti- 
nent, and is described by PhiHipar in his Tmiti Organo- 
gra'phique et Physiologico-Agricote sur la carie, le Gharbon, 
VErgoty la Rouille, et autres Maladies du mSme genre qui 
ravagent lea GMaUs: Versailles, 1837. The division of 
opinion amongst rustics appears to us to militate against 
the acceptance of one particular view and the rejection of 
the others. Rustics of the last century were very super- 
stitious, and the farm labourer whose family was destroyed 
by ergot in the last century (referred to in this work 
under " Ergot '*) would not believe that bad wheat was the 
cause of the limbs of his family rotting off, but insisted 
on the cause being witchcraft. No one at the present day 
would consider the exploded idea of witchcraft supported 
by this old belief of rustics, and we are inclined to give 
no better credence to the ideas of rustics as to the connec- 
tion of corn mildew and bunt with barberry and thorn 
bushes. The farm labourers possibly noticed that the 
colour of the fungus of rust of com and that of the fungus 
of barberry blight was the same, and this may have led 
them to connect the two. When the barberry is in flower 
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it gives out an unpleasant odour ; and as the fungus of bunt 
also gives out an offensive scent, it is quite possible that the 
similar strong odour belouging to both parasites at one time 
led rustics to connect barberry blight and bunt together. 

In past times rustics not only believed in witchcraft 
and magic, but they, as we all know, had strange beliefs 
regarding the influence of the moon on the weather, and 
other old beliefs which now prevail to a less extent. No 
one would now think of bringing forward these absurd 
old beliefs in support of the more exact astronomical and 
meteorological knowledge of recent times. 

In the agricultural journals of the last hundred years 
many curious observations may be found from the pens 
of sharp observers, who really thought the connection of 
com mildew and barberry blight to be proved. Other 
observers, however, and equally sharp ones, have brought 
forward evidence of an entirely opposite character ; so 
that nothing has been proved from old experience either 
for or against the connection. Mr. C. B. Plowright, in a 
valuable paper published in the Gardener^ Chronicle for 
19th August 1882, has given all the popular evidence 
that he could collect in favour of the barberry being in- 
jurious to com ; but this gentleman has not referred with 
equal fulness to the populeir evidence that told the other 
way. Prof. J. S. Henslow, writing in the Journal of the 
Royal Agricultural Society in 1841, vol. ii. p. 13, said 
that practical men were by no means unanimous in de- 
nouncing the barberry. An experienced cultivator of 
Hamburgh is referred to in that paper, who, after observa- 
tions made for thirty-one years, expressly contradicted the 
commonly-received opinion. Experiments are recorded 
by Professor Henslow which were made at Copenhagen. 
Wheat was there planted and surrounded by barberry 
bushes without obtaining any mildew. A similar experi- 
ment was made by Jussieu in the garden of Trianon with 
a like result. Mr. Knight also only obtained a negative 
result with experiments of the same class. Mr. Henslow 
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states that he only knew of a solitary instance of barberry 
bushes growing near com, and there the corn was worse 
mildewed than elsewhere, not because of the juxtaposition 
of the barberries, but because the bushes were at a corner 
of the field where the soil was decidedly the worst, and 
where the com was sheltered by lofty trees. Other 
observers, and equally reliable, have given evidence of a 
positively opposite character, — one agriculturalist going so 
far as to state that he had never even seen com growing 
ne«tr a barberry bush without its being injured more or 
less. Phillipar, in the work already quoted, says, in 
reference to corn mildew and barberry blight, that he was 
never able to meet with sufficiently conclusive evidence 
for a conviction of the barberry. On the contrary, he 
states that he has seen many instances in which hedges 
were filled with barberry bushes, without the com, which 
was near them, having sustained the slightest injury. 
Nothing can be made of the old agricultural evidence, 
for what is stated by one side is soon after flatly contra- 
dicted by the other. 

Sir Joseph Banks was one of the first to suggest that 
the yellow fungus of the barberry might be another form 
of the rust fungus of com, but this was only a guess on 
Sir Joseph's part, founded on a popular belief. A very 
early reference to the supposed injurious eflfect of the 
barberry on com may be found in Krunitz's Encyclo- 
pedia, 1774. 

Mr. Wm. Carrathers, F.R.S., in his paper on wheat 
mildew published in the Journal of the Royal Agricultural 
Society, ser. 2, voL xviii., part, ii., p. 495, brings forward 
an instance (quoted by Professor Henslow) in favour of the 
connection of com mildew and barberry blight ; but he 
omits the opposing evidence as printed in the same paper. 
In the particular instance quoted by Mr. Carruthers the 
cornfield was bounded in one part by a "young and 
healthy quickset hedge ; " here it is presumed there was 
little or no mildew ; but in another part of the field there 
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was an "old hedge with several barberry and other 
bushes and some elm trees." The account continues : 
"It is true the current of air was somewhat impeded 
by the trees." In Mr. Carruthers' paper this important 
sentence is not given, although, in our opinion, the old 
hedge, with its variety of bushes and elm trees impeding 
the air, is quite sufficient to greatly favour a growth of 
mildew, and- by no means favours the idea that the fungus 
of barberry blight and com mildew are genetically con- 
nected. 

We acknowledge that an opinion expressed by Sir 
Joseph Banks or Professor J. S. Henslow still carries 
more weight than the belief of rustics in the last century ; 
but it m\ist be remembered that in the time of Sir Joseph 
Banks and Professor Henslow very little indeed was known 
of the anatomy or physiology of fungi, — so little, indeed, 
that any opinion the two gentlemen above named may 
have expressed on this subject can only be held in slight 
esteem now. Men of science of the present day do not 
generally try to support their views by quoting what other 
observers thought one or two hundred years ago, particu- 
larly when those observers were not specialists. Old 
observers were doubtless right in many of their ideas, 
but no support is given to modem views by quoting the 
opinions of old authors who were but poorly acquainted 
with their subject. This course is never taken with geo- 
logy or zoology — then why with the most difficult and 
least understood section of botany ? 

We consider, then, that this part of the subject has 
been weakened by the attempts of some modem writers 
to support their opinions by ^quoting the views of rustics 
in the last century, and by printing the old ideas of Sir 
Joseph Banks and Professor J. S. Henslow about fungi 
with which they were confessedly but very imperfectly 
acquainted. This part of the subject is indeed, in our 
opinion, hardly worth consideration. Mr. C. B. Plow- 
right, however, has gone further, and republished a Pro- 
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vines Law of Massachusetts of 1738-61, in which it is said 
that the *^ blasting of wheat and other English grain is 
often occasioned by barberry bushes." In the intro- 
ductory remarks written by Mr. Plowright to this Fro- 
vince Law, he correctly says of com mildew that germs 
of the disease "will have a greater chance of gaining 
admission into the interior of the wheat plants in those 
parts of the field where the influence of currents of air is 
least felf The Massachusetts law enacted that all bar- 
berry bushes should be extirpated, as they have now 
virtually been extirpated in Britain. As far as is known, 
this " extirpation " of barberries, even when enforced by 
law, has not had the least tendency to lessen attacks of 
com mildew. Surely the quotation of an obsolete and, 
as considered by many persons, a stupid old law, will not 
convince disbelievers in the connection of com mildew 
and barberry blight that they are wrong. We might 
quote other old laws, such as the one regarding witchcraft, 
and tefer to Matthew Hopkins, the professional and official 
witch-finder, who in the years 1644, 1645, and 1646, as 
recorded in Godwin's Lives of the Necromancers^ pp. 434, 
435, caused sixteen innocent persons to be hanged at 
Yarmouth in Norfolk, fifteen at Chelmsford, and sixty at 
various places in the county of Suffolk. 

In approaching modem times we come to much more 
exact and searching evidence, and this modem work is 
really the only part of the subject worthy of serious 
attention. We have been informed by Mr. J. L. Jensen, 
of Copenhagen, through Mr. C. B. Plowright, that the first 
person who instituted scientific experiments with the 
fungus of com and the fungus of barberry blight was a 
Danish schoolmaster named Schoeler, who lived at Ham- 
mel, in Denmark, and who, seventy years ago, placed the 
fungus of barberry blight on rye, and produced the rust 
fungus. Bonninghausen in 1819 experimented with the 
spores of the fungus of barberry blight by appljdng them 
to rye. In five or six days the rust fungus is said to 
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have appeared on the rye. The probability of the occur- 
rence of an alternation of generations on fungi was sug- 
gested by the Rev. M. J. Berkeley in the Jovmal of the 
Royal Horticultural Society for 1848, where he wrote, in 
describing the "Bunt" fungus of wheat, "It is quite 
possible in plants, as well as in the lower animals, there 
may be an alternation of generations." In 1865 Professor 
A. de Bary, of Strasbourg, published an essay — Moruhts- 
hericht der Kdniglichen Prmss, AJcademie der JVissenschaften 
zu Berlin, Jan. 1865 — ^in which he stated that he had arti- 
ficially produced the rust of wheat by placing the spores 
of the barberry fungus on com. One would have natur- 
ally thought that Professor de Bary was led to make this 
experiment by his knowledge of the popular belief as to 
the supposed connection of the two fungi; but we are 
told by Mr. Plowright in the Gardeners^ Gh/ronicU for 30th 
July 1883 that this was not the case, but that Professor 
de Bary had previously experimented with a Puccinia, 
named P. tragopogonisy Corda, and that the little pro-my- 
celium spores produced by the germinating teleutospores 
of the Pv^xyiniay when sown on a healthy host-plant, did 
not produce a Uredo, but an j^ddium named JS, tragopo- 
gonis, Pers., and that when the JEcidium spores were 
planted on another host-plant, they in turn produced a 
Uredo. We have in this country an abundance of 
Mcidium tragopogonis, Pers., but Puccinia tragopogonis, 
Corda, is unknown. Professor de Bary, then (says Mr. 
Plowright), selected the barberry " because experience had 
taught the practical farmer that it was prejudicial to the 
wheat crop." This admission appears to be identical with 
the one suggested by us, that the experiments were under- 
taken in consequence of a popular belief amongst a certain 
number of farmers and their labourers. Professor de Bary 
appears to have been unacquainted with the admirable 
paper by Professor J. S. Henslow in voL ii. of the Journal 
of the Royal Agricultural Society for 1 84 1 , where the identity 
of rust or Uredo and mildew or PucHniawas first pointed out. 
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Since Professor De Bar/s paper was published, other 
good observers have made experiments, some with a result 
pointing in one direction, some with a result pointing in 
the opposite one, and others with a negative result Many 
botanists hold that the case is proved, and that the con- 
nection of the two fungi is certain ; others, as Dr. M. C. 
Cooke, one of the foremost fungologists of this country, 
still hold the connection of the two par£isites as unproven. 
The latest exponent of the connection of Uredo with its 
Puccinia and jEcidium is our friend Mr. C. B. Plowright, 
M.R.C.S. This gentleman has made two sets of experi- 
ments. In the first his results were negative, or, as he 
himself says, they seemed to show that the barberry fungus 
had very little to do with com mildew. In the first series 
of experiments in which spores of .M^idium Berheridis, 
Pers., were placed on wheat plants, 76 per cent became 
infected with rust, and amongst the wheat plants which 
were kept as checks on the infected ones, no less than 70 
per cent became spontaneously diseased with rust. After 
his later experiments Mr. Plowright altered his first- 
expressed opinion, and now he strongly advocates the 
connection of the two parasites. We consider the pub- 
lished change of opinion favourable to Mr. Plowright as 
an observer, for it is not every one who has suf&cient 
independence of mind to so frankly and quickly publish 
such a radical change of thought. Mr. Plowright is to be 
trusted to a far greater extent than men who have advo- 
cated erroneous theories, and then quietly ignored their 
former teachings without acknowledging their error. Mr. 
Plowright has published a series of engravings, mostly 
from nature, illustrative of the subject before us. AU 
the illustrations are original but one, and that one is the 
crucial one of the spores of the fungus of com mildew 
germinating on and sinking through the cuticle of the 
barberry leaf. In this illustration {Gardeners^ Chronicle, 
19th August 1882, p. 233) a large open organ of trans- 
piration is shown close to three germinating pro-mycelium 
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spores of the mildew fungus : the threads do not enter 
the open stomate, but are seen boring through the cells 
of the barberry leaf. This special drawing, the only 
one of real interest in the paper, is not original, but a 
copy from a published book. We consider it a weak 
point, therefore, in Mr. Plowrighfs case that in his 
elucidation of the only critical part of his subject he has 
fallen back upon a many times copied and recopied book 
illustration. How valuable a new illustration of this won- 
derful phenomenon would' have been; but at present, as 
far as we know, no one has ever ventured on a second 
original representation. We do write in this way with a 
view to throw doubt on the accuracy of the drawing. 
Every one who has a microscope can easily see Uredo 
spores, Pvxxinia spores, and JScidium spores germinate, 
and many are the original published illustrations. How 
is it, we may ask, then, that so few can see pro-mycelium 
spores piercing the epidermal cells of a barberry leaf, or, 
if they can so see them, do not venture on new illustrations ? 
It was specially necessary that Mr. Plowright should, if 
possible, have published an original of this phenomenon. 
As Mr. Plowright is now the chief teacher of the con- 
nection of com mildew and barberry blight in this country, 
it will be interesting to record his words in reference to 
infecting barberries with spores from the fungus of com 
mildew. He writes : " On 14th April, 1 7th April, and 9th 
May, respectively, I infected one of these (barberry bushes) 
with spores from the pro-mycelium of Puccinia grominis 
from wheat and twitch, and kept the three remaining 
barberries as control plants. In due course the Mddium 
appeared upon the infected plants, the control plants 
remaining free from JEddium, and they continued so for two 
months, when they were cut down, the experiment being 
then ended." Further on Mr. Plowright writes : " On 1 5th 
and 17 th April I placed upon nine wheat seedlings some of 
the same pro-mycelium spores which were used for infecting 
the barberries, and upon 7th May one of the wheat plants 

N 
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had rust or Uredo upon it. As these plants were, however, 
exposed to the air for fourteen days, an element of doubt 
is admitted, although an equal nwmher of check plants grown 
in the open ai/r in the same garden remained free from rust, 
(The italics are ours.) That they did not contract the 
parasite from the barberries in my garden is clear from 
the fEkct that there were no JEcidiwm spores there until 
many days later.'* Surely the evidence in this test case 
shows, if it shows anything, that Mr. Plowright really and 
truly produced the Uredo from the Puccinia spores. He 
admits there were no JEddiv/m spores ; he experimented 
with germinating Puccinia spores only, on wheat, and 
Uredo was the result. Bonninghausen gave the time of 
the appearance of the disease after infection as five or six 
days ; Mr. Plowright states twenty or twenty-two days. 

The gentlemen who advocate the connection of wheat 
mildews with barberries and borages bring forward the 
following fact, which, it must be acknowledged, has con- 
siderable weight. On repeating experiments first made on 
the Continent with Puccinia and JEcidium spores one or two 
species of fungi have appeared (presumably as the result of 
the experiments) which had hitherto been unrecorded as 
British. Undoubtedly, this fact is of importance in the 
consideration of the subject ; still it must be borne in mind 
that whilst fungologists are few fungi are almost without 
number. No season passes but large numbers of species new 
to Britain are added to our flora. In fact it seems to be 
true in regard to fungi that one has only to look for certain 
species in the right places and at the right time, and they 
are certain to be found. Not only are numerous small 
leaf fungi annually lighted on, but large species, sometimes 
a foot high, as Morchella Smithiana, Cke., by ourselves, and 
Lactarius controversus^ P., by our friend Dr. M*Cullough of 
Abergavenny. No one supposes these large fungi did not 
exist here before ; they were not seen and recorded, simply 
because no one had looked for them. Prof. Elias Fries, 
the illustrious Swedish botanist, wrote us, a short time 
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before his deatli, to say that he believed a large number of 
his Swedish firwood fungi would be found in the firwoods 
of Scotland if sought for ; but they are still but little 
sought for, and therefore not in many instances found. 

There has long been an extremely common fungus in this 
country named ^ddium Titssilaginisy Pers., but till lately 
its supposed alternate form, Puccinia Poarum, NieL, had not 
been recorded, although the host plant of this fungus is 
extremely common. Mr. Plowright in his experiments 
{Grevillea, voL ii. p. 66) claims to have produced this 
Pxiccinia artificially on Poa eleven days after infection from 
the germinating ^cidium spores ; and on close search being 
made, examples of Poa annua^ L., were found growing natur- 
ally and bearing the Puccinia. These facts as to the artificial 
production and the ultimate discovery of the naturally- 
grown Puccinia have been brought forward as evidence in 
favour of the connection of jEcidium and Puccinia, We 
are inclined to give but little weight to this part of the 
evidence, for the jEcidium still remains extremely com- 
mon and the Puccinia extremely rare, just as in the common 
Uredo RuhigO'Vera, D.C., and the excessively rare ^cidiv/m 
asperifoliiy Pers., described in this work under Spring Rust. 

The believers in the connection of com mildew and 
barberry bHght consider their views supported, and indeed 
proved, by their experiments. The results of the experi- 
ments leave no room they say for doubt ; still a great diffi- 
culty rests with aU the experiments in regard to the lapse 
of time which takes place between the application of the 
infecting spores and the appearance of the fungus which is 
supposed as a consequence to follow ; this period is some- 
times more than twenty days. In the case of JScidivm 
beUidis, D.C., as reported in the Journal of the Linnecm 
Society, vol. xx. p. 512, the time ranged from twenty- 
four days to over two months. When a germ tube enters 
the tissues of a plant through one of its organs of transpir- 
ation, no one can foUow it fsffther. Every microscopist 
knows that a leaf is an opaque object, and no amount of 
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artificial light will show what has become of a germ tube 
from a fungus spore when it has once travelled down 
amongst the constituent cells of the leal If a germ tube 
of any given fungus is known to have entered a leaf, and 
a fungus of a totally different nature appears in eight days 
or two months afterwards upon the sur&ce of the invaded 
leaf, where is the clear proof that the foreign germ tube 
really caused the production of the new fungus-growth ? 
It is certainly not impossible that one may have arisen 
from the other, but the proofs of a phenomenon so won- 
derful should be unimpeachable,— proofs such as no one 
could possibly doubt or question. 

The believers in the connection of com mildew with 
barberries always recommend the destruction of barberries 
as a preventive of com mildew, and Mr. Carruthers, in 
the paper already adverted to, writes : '* The farmer should 
not permit the barberry to have a place in his hedges or 
in plantations on his farm." At one time barberries were 
abundant in Britain, now they are very rare in a wild 
state, and as a rule only to be seen in single isolated 
examples. As the former extirpation of the plant has not 
lessened the mildew of com in the slightest degree, why 
then should the remaining few barberry bushes be 
destroyed, especially when the case of Australia and 
New Zealand, where, with a total absence of native bar- 
berries, com mildew is worse than in Europe, is remem- 
bered ? In our own country com mildew is notoriously 
at its worst in the fen districts, where the barberry is 
absent in a wild state. The advocates of the connection 
of the two fungi acknowledge that mildew is perennial in 
com ; being so, the jEddium condition on barberries, 
even if admitted as a condition of com mildew, cannot 
be a necessary condition. With the destructive fungus of 
spring mildew of com and its supposed JEddium on 
borages, the case is still more striking. There is no 
need to teU formers not to allow any members of the 
Borage family to have a place in their gardens ; it does 
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not matter what number or variety of borages they grow, 
for however large the number may be, they are almost 
sure to have no JScidium upon them, j^cidium asperi- 
foliiy Pers., is so r«tre in Britain that during a thirty years' 
study of fungi we have never once met with it. On 
inquiring, as to the prevalence of this fungus in Britain, 
of our friend Dr. M. C. Cooke, he replied that he had 
carefully sought for it, but had only found it about two or 
three times in twenty years. Mr. C. B. Plowright, who 
wished to experiment with it, could not get it here at all, 
and the illustrations in this work. Fig. 70 and Fig. 71, 
were taken from a dead foreign example, simply because 
no British or living specimen could be secured. Some 
persons may think from this, that spring rust of com 
derives but scant benefit from a possible connection with 
a fungus of such extraordinary rarity as Mcidium asperi- 
folii, Pers. It is clear that the rust can keep in existence 
for an indefinite time without any aid from tie ^cidwm. 
Fuocinia Rvhigo-veraj D.C., and P. graminis^ Pers., are 
very close allies, and both grow upon the Ghrarrdnece or 
grasses ; one would have expected, therefore, that their 
alternate jEcidiv/m forms would both grow on one plant 
or set of allied plants. We have seen, however, that 
such is said not to be the case, as the Berheridacece and 
Boraginacece are widely separated. 

Notwithstanding these objections we are not inclined to 
attach undue importance to the absence of JEcidium Ber- 
heridis, Pers., in Australia, or to the extreme rarity of 
j^cidium asperifolii, Pers., here. The spores of these fungi 
may possibly be more common in some other country, and 
be carried through the air from one place to another. 
Clouds of aphides and ladybirds have sometimes been seen 
darkening the air and travelling towards Britain across 
the sea from France, and spores may travel in the same 
way or be carried by insects, birds, or man. We do not, 
however, consider such a transport of spores, especially 
across the ocean to Australia, probable, though not per- 
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haps impossible ; and there is no proof that anything of 
the sort has ever occurred. 

We have little doubt that the mycelium of both the 
mildew fungi and the spawn of both the JEcidia are peren- 
nial, and that both can live on from year to year for an 
indefinite period without aid from each other. Mr. Berke- 
ley, in vol. i. of the Journal of the Boyal Horticultural Society, 
writes at p. 25 : " The mycelium of cereal fungi is known 
to exist from the earliest period in com ;" and further on 
he remarks that " a diseased stock can scarcely be expected 
to produce a perfectly healthy oflfspring," and " it is cer- 
tain that the germs of cryptogamic plants may be present 
in tissues, and yet remain more or less inert." Referring 
to JEcidium, he says, in reference to the parasite of the 
anemone {Introduction to Gryptogamic Botany, p. 323), " the 
leaves, which will be eventually covered with the fungus, 
show that they are impregnated with its mycelium as 
soon as they make their appearance." If these facts are 
admitted, and ^cidium quadrifidum, D.C., of the anemone 
is acknowledged to be perennial, another point arises. How 
can any observer tell that the plants he is experimenting 
with have not the germs of disease already in their tissues ? 
We, as well as many other observers, have shown that seeds 
apparently sound will often, on germination, show disease 
in their seed leaves ; such plants are saturated with the 
germs of disease from their earliest period of growth. 

An instance was adverted to by us in the Gardeners* 
Chronicle for 26th January 1884, p. 120, where a well- 
known nurseryman in a large way of business had im- 
ported Dianthus seeds direct from Japan. These seeds 
were carefully grown under glass, and, immediately they 
were up in the seed-pans, they were all attacked and 
destroyed by Puccinia lychnvdearv/m. Link. On making a 
microscopical examination of a series of these seeds we 
detected mycelium inside the integument which surrounds 
the embryo or infant plant and within the coat of the seed. 

Dr. M. 0. Cooke has published a case where seeds 
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gathered from undiseased celery plants produced healthy 
plants ; whereas seeds taken from celery plants diseased 
with Puccinia Apii, Corda, produced seedlings every one 
badly infested with the Ptuxinia, The plants were grown 
in rows side by side in the same garden, and the clean 
plants remained healthy all the season ; whereas the 
diseased ones were destroyed by the hereditary disease 
derived from the parent plants and presumably conveyed 
from the parent to the offspring in the seeds. 

The Rev. M. J. Berkeley has published in the Gardeners^ 
Ghronicley 28th October 1848, p. 716, an instance of plants 
of Pyracantha raised from seeds imported from Russia 
being all killed by a species of Fusicladium ; whilst old 
plants of Pyracantha growing at the same place remained 
perfectly free from disease. The same gentleman records 
an instance of a plant of Achillea Ptarmicay L., being given 
to him by M. Desmazieres. When presented it was appar- 
ently quite free from disease, but the donor knew that the 
disease plasma of LahreUa ptarmica, Desm., was in its 
tissues. The Achillea was planted in March, and in the 
following autumn the LahreUa duly appeared, although 
the fungus up to that time had not been seen in Britain. 
It is common to find hollyhock seedlings showing the 
Pvccinia on their seed leaves. This we have traced to 
the presence of pustules of the disease outside the seeds 
or carpels, as illustrated by us in the Gardetiers^ Chronicle 
for 1st July 1882, p. 23. Similar pustules occur on the 
carpels or seeds of wild mallows. 

Many similar instances might be given ; they all prove 
that Puccinia on mildew is hereditary, — that it exists in a 
finely-attenuated state in seeds taken from diseased plants, 
and can be transmitted in a long interminable line from 
generation to generation. No doubt it is possible that 
living spores or mycelium may sometimes be present out- 
side the seeds, but many fungi are able to reach the seeds, 
as the fungus of bunt in corn, Tilletia Caries, Tul., and 
Thecaphora within the carpels of convolvulus, etc. 
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We believe we have seen instances of the spawn of 
the jEcidium being perennial in the barberry. The 
mycelium which gives rise to rust and the mycelium 
from which JEcidium arises hardly appear to us to be of 
the same nature. Attention has lately been redirected to 
the occasional growth of Mcidium BerheridU^ Pers., on gar- 
den barberries, especially on Mahonta Aquifbliurriy Lind. 
It has been suggested that there may be garden barberries 
in Australia, and that these plants may be infested with 
the jEddmm said to belong to com mildew. This may 
possibly be correct, although no evidence has at present 
been forthcoming in that direction. If garden mahonias 
are found to bear u^idium in Australia we imagine the 
number of diseased garden mahonias on that large Conti- 
nent will be in about the same proportion to the vast corn- 
fields there found, as the borage ./Ecidium is to the corn- 
fields of Britain, or as the fungus of Poa anmia, L., is to 
the JEcidium of coltsfoot and butter-bur. 

Mr. Charles £. Plowright was kind enough to send us 
a good collection of Mahonia berries invaded by jEcidium, 
as illustrated in Fig. 87. Occasionally the disease ap- 
peared upon the leaves and stalks, and from our examin- 
ation of them we were inclined to think the mycelium of 
the fungus traversed the entire plant, and especially the 
berry with its seed. "We successively planted a number 
of seeds at overlapping intervals through last summer, 
but not one germinated. This suggested to us that the 
plasma of the fungus had reached the embryos of the seeds 
and killed them. On inquiring of Mr. B. S. Williams, 
the well-known nurseryman of Upper Holloway, he 
informed us that Mahonia seeds germinate freely when 
the seed has been matured, is good, and properly planted. 
Mr. Williams said Mahonia seeds took from two to three 
months to germinate, and he kindly undertook to test 
twelve ripe berries for us, each berry showing the 
.^Ecidium disease. The seeds were sown carefully in two 
pots, and after the proper time had elapsed no single seed 
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showed the least sign of germination, but all had perished. 
These facts, of course, do not prove that the mycelium is 
perennial, but we think it proves that the spawn can reach 
the embryo of seeds, and in bad cases kill them. "We also 
think it suggests the possibility of seeds less badly diseased 
being able to give rise to diseased seedlings, exactly as in the 
case of the Dianthus seeds, which showed the Puccinia in 
the seed-leaves. In the Proceedings of the Royal Society^ 
No. 228, 1883, Mr. Plowright has illustrated the JEcidio- 
spores belonging to Mahonia Aquifolium, Lind., germinating 
upon the epidermis of a fragment of wheat-leaf. Six 
spores are shown : five are germinating— three germinal 
threads are entering the stomata; but no less than seventeen 
little branches of the mycelium are shown naturally and 
correctly running along the little furrows belonging to 
the junctions of the cells which form the leaf cuticle. 
The illustration simply proves that the germ-tubes will 
run anywhere where there is a depression, or run into 
any little orifice. After eleven days, not five or six as 
with Bonninghausen, Uredo appeared upon the plants 
experimented upon. 

Many cases are well known where host plants are always 
so saturated with parasitic disease that it is almost impos- 
sible to find the host without the parasite. Pythium 
equisetij Sdbk., is so common on Equisetum that we have 
seldom found an Eqtdsetum without it. Cress seedlings 
are plagued in a similar fashion with another Pythium, 
Now, who would place any reliance on experiments made 
with a view to inoculate Equisetum and cress with Pythium, 
when it is well-known beforehand that every plant is 
probably already permeated with the virus of the parasite 
in a latent state ? 

Personally we do not esteem the fact of spores germi- 
nating on the cuticle of a leaf as of the slightest value. 
Nearly all spores will germinate in warm moist air upon 
any surface, and the spawn-threads will run into any slight 
depression, or any orifice, provided it is large enough. 
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Germinating spores of Uredo, Puccinia, and JScidium tra- 
verse the scratches made by a lancet on our glass slides just 
as naturally as if they were the furrows of a leaf-cuticle. 
When the threads get to the edge of the glasses they dip 
down just as naturally as if the vacant space were aii 
open organ of transpiration. "We have grown spores im 
moist linen, calico, and blotting-paper, and the germ -tubes 
have penetrated between the orifices and run over the 
reverse side just afi if they were in a leaf. Such spores, 
unless of moulds, of course do not reproduce a perfect 
fungus like the one from which they originally arose ; 
neither do those sown on leaves. Professor De Bary says 
he could not cause ^^cidivmi spores to grow effectually on 
barberry leaves. It is only after a considerable time has 
passed, and the germ-threads have been lost to sight for 
many days, several weeks or months, that some new fungus 
of an apparently different nature at length appears. 

One writer has said that botanists were prepared to 
accept the idea of Pv/xinia and j^idium being one and 
the same fungus because they were acquainted with the 
changes of some insects such as are familiar in the cater- 
pillar, chrysalis, and perfect butterfly in the insect world. 
We confess that we do not see the resemblance at all. 
No condition of the insect is ever lost to sight for ten or 
twelve days or two months, and the change is gradual 
throughout from one form to the other ; the chrysalis is 
foreshadowed in the caterpillar, and the perfect butterfly 
has all its parts in the chrysalis. No organisms belong- 
ing to Puccinia are ever indicated by JScidium, and no 
analogues of Spermogones or JEcidiospores are ever met 
with in Puccinia, 

It has been stated by Professor De Bary that an ana- 
logous case of the change of host exists in the animal 
kingdom, as in the case of the entozoic worms, which pass 
the first part of their existence in one animal, and the 
second part in another and totally different animal. The 
experiments with entozoic animals have doubtlessly proved 
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this fact ; but to compare the facts belonging to the 
animals with those belonging to the plants is a case of 
mistaken analogy, for the facts do not correspond. 

In the first place, the test experiments with Entozoa 
have invariably been made with host animals that were 
perfectly well known to be quite free from entozoic parasites. 
Measures have always been taken to make this fact certain 
before the experiments were commenced. The two series of 
animals have in no single instance been notoriously infested 
with parasites before the experiments were entered upon. 

The comparison that has been made between the 
change of host in the Entozoa^ and the supposed similar 
change of host in the two parasitic fungi of spring and 
summer mildew of corn, brings us to what we think may 
prove a fatal objection to the connection of Puccinia with 
Mcidium^ and one that strikes at the root of the whole 
hypothesis. In the entozoic animals referred to, one form 
of the parasite, say of the liver-fluke of sheep, is sexually 
mature in a certain mammal. These sexual individuals, 
which produce thousands of eggs, escape by the alimentary 
canal of the invaded animal. The eggs are dispersed by 
wind, rain, insects, feet of cattle, and other means, and so 
at length find their way into pools, ponds, and streams. 
The mature ^gs contain ciliated embryos, which are set 
free on moist surfaces or in water. Each embryo contains 
a bud which at length becomes a larva. The ciliated 
embryo attaches ItseK to a second host, such as a snaU, 
slug, or aquatic insect, and so gains access to the interior 
of the new host. In this position it becomes a non-sexual 
larva, and capable of producing a progeny, or other larvse, 
within itself. These secondary larvae migrate from the 
bodies of the water insects or molluscs and become free ; 
they are then swallowed by mammals whilst eating or 
drinking. The larvae now bore through the tissues of the 
new host, and enter into a pupa stage whilst within the 
mammal, and there at length become sexually mature 
egg-producers, and so the life cycle becomes complete. 
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Now we will note how the phenomena connected with 
^cidium and Puccinia agree or disagree with the entozoic 
life-history just given. "We commence with the /Ecidium. 
Here we have a sexually mature parasite, with so-called 
spermogonia and spermatia. The names indicate male 
organs, with a male fertilising element analogous with 
pollen. Mr. Plowright, in writing of the spermogonia 
and spermatia, says : " Their function has not as yet 
been absolutely demonstrated, but there is little doubt 
that they play the part of the male element." It is 
necessary to be exact at this point, for if there is a sexually 
perfect state of the parasite it must of course be either in 
the .^idiv/m, or the Puocinia ; and if the jEcidium breaks 
down, the whole hypothesis falls to pieces as far as pub- 
lished descriptions go. 

We believe the jEddium to be sexually perfect, as 
indicated by the descriptive terms in general use. The 
male organs or spermogones are usually, if not invariably 
produced first, and the JEddia next ; this phenomenon 
roughly agrees with the sequence of the stamens and 
pistils in flowering plants. In Endophyllum and Rcestelia 
the spores resemble the oospores of a Peronospora, We 
believe that the spores with spermatia attached, as illus- 
trated in Fig. 86, agree with fertilised ovules. These 
fertilised ovules, if they agree in habit with the ova of 
Entozoay should produce a simple larval form, which should 
reach the interior of some other plant and there live parar 
sitically as a larva. The spore of the JEcidium is supposed 
to so reach the leaves of com, and to travel to the interior 
by the stomata. In this position we presume it resembles 
the non- sexual larva inside the snail. In the entozoic 
animals in question the larva never reaches any higher 
stage in its host, the snail : it attains its pupa and perfectly 
sexual state when it again reaches the mammal. Here 
the comparison appears to break down ; neither the 
Uredo or Pticcinia can be larval. A larva in fungi can 
only be some simple conidioid form like the CHdium of 
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grass mildew — some simple, budding, non-persistent, non- 
sexual form. 

The Vredo and the Puccinia which follow the jEcidium 
are the reverse of simple, the Puccinia being specially 
complex and persistent. The Uredo is surely the pupa 
state of the Puccinia, and Mr. Plowright himself, in 
describing the teleutospores of the latter, correctly, as we 
think, terms them resting -spores. Resting -spores they 
certainly are, for many of them rest for nearly a year before 
germination takes place. They are as truly analogues of 
ova or eggs as are jEcidiospores, If Puccinia graminis, 
Pers., is the larval state of ^cidiv/m Berberidis, Pers., it is 
at least curious that the larvaa should be so extremely and 
continuously prolific in AustyaUa, whilst the sexually mature 
form is restricted to the other quarters of the globe. 

If the teleutospores of Puccinia are resting-spores or 
analogues of oospores, as they probably are, the spores of 
.Myidium cannot be of the same nature without there 
being two sexually mature egg -producing forms in the 
same life cycle of the fungus. We lately addressed a 
question to Dr. T. S. Cobbold, r.R.S., probably our 
highest living authority on Entozoa, and asked if he 
knew of any instance in the animal kingdom of a parasite 
passing two stages of its existence in two different ani- 
mals, and arising from two different forms of eggs. Dr. 
Cobbold replied at once : " I give a distinct negative to 
your question, without prejudice to the proven fact of 
dimorphism amongst parasites ; and of course also without* 
the slightest reliance on the authority of M^guin, whose 
erroneous views imply the belief that two sorts of eggs 
may belong to parasitic conditions of one species." It 
appears from this answer that the erroneous views of 
M^guin may be comparable with the views held by many 
botanists in regard to Puccinia and ^cidium. 

The change of host plants in fungi has been technically 
termed heteroma and metcscia, from heterosj diverse or 
variable, and meta, a change. 
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The accompanying illustration, Fig. 88, is copied from 
Tulasne's paper in the Ann. des Sc Nat, 4 ser., vol. ii., 
1854, pL 9, and represents at A the germination of a 
spore of Uromyces appendiculatusy Lev., and at E the ger- 
mination of a spore of ^ddium Euphorbias-sylvaticcBy D.C. 




Fig. 88. 
Spores of Uromyces appendictUatus, Lev., and ^cidium Euph&rbicB^lwtHece, 
D.C, germinating and producing pro-mycelium, pro-mycelium spores, 
and sporidioles of identical character. After Tulasne. 

The illustration is copied to show that, according to 
Tulasne, not only is Puccinia capable of producing pro- 
mycelium and pro-mycelium spores, as shown in Figs. 69 
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and 81 in this work, but that Uromyces and even JEdditmi 
itself are both potentially capahle of giving rise to precisely 
the tame growths. The pro -mycelium and pro -mycelium 
spores of Uromyces are shown at B and C, and the same 
growths belonging to the jEcidium at F and G. The 
phenomena are also exactly the same in regard to the 
habit of pro-mycelium spores ; one belonging to Puccinia 
graminisy Pers., as illustrated by Tulasne, is shown germi- 
nating and producing a sporidiole (as Tulasne terms it) at 
D, and a pro-mycelium spore of jEddium is producing a 
sporidiole of precisely the same class at H. 

It may be well here to glance at the development of the 
teleutospores in Puccinia, We will take P. Rubigo-vera, 
D. C, as an example. The teleutospores, which are preceded 
by simple Uredo spores, first appear as short stalks capped 
by a small cell, afi at A, Fig. 89, enlarged- 500 diameters. 
At first the young teleutospore somewhat resembles a 
Uredo spore as illustrated. Although this young teleuto- 
spore looks like a Uredo spore in size and shape, it is in 
reality quite different in nature. Botanists familiar with 
these bodies can instantly recognise the two forms. Uredo 
is probably a pui>a state of Puccinia ; we do not say Puc- 
cinia needs a pupa state, but that a state analogous to a 
pupa stage often occurs, and is certainly present in both 
the species of Puccinia which cause mildew of com. In 
an early stage of growth the young teleutospore has i)ut 
one cell-wall, and the material within is a watery fluid. 
As growth progresses the spore is seen as at B, with a new 
growth springing from the base within the original cell ; 
this growth goes on till the spore resembles C ; the 
internal mass has now formed another wall round itself 
within the original wall, and in the course of a few days 
the new inner cell will nearly occupy the whole of the 
space within the first formed cell. At this time a third 
growth appears at the base, as at D. This growth often 
pushes the first inner cell aside, as shown, giving the one- 
sided appearance often so common in Puccinia spores. 
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Ab the new growth enlarges, the appearance of the teleuto- 
spore resemblefl E, with the upper eegment dart in 
colour, aud the lower one light. F and Q show other 
conditions of this stage of growth, the lower cell pushii^ 
the upper one aside in an irregular manner ; sometimes 
the upper cell becomes lar^e and brown, whilst the lower 
one remains email and almost colourlesFi, as at H, A per- 




fectly formed teleutospore is shown at J, and a ripe 
example breaking into two portions at K. The two cells 
of the teleutoapore do not arise from a differentiation of 
the cell contents, and the ultimate formation of a septum. 
There is no septum in the outer wall of a teleutospore till 
the two internal cells are mature. 

We are uncertain of the exact meaning that should be 
attached to the two contained cells in Pucctnto spores ; but 
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we are inclined to look upon the upper and first-produced 
dark cell as female, and the lower, often smaller, and 
more transparent cell as possibly sometimes male. It is 
known that the lower cell is from the first often smaller 
and much more transparent than the upper one. It is 
the upper one that usually produces pro -mycelium. 
When both cells produce pro -mycelium, as they fre- 
quently do, both are female. We believe it to be possible 
that impregnation from a male element is not necessary 
for every generation, but that fertile female spores may be 
produced for several generations without impregnation 
from a male organism. A comparable case of involved 
sexuality occurs amongst molluscs. Many land snails are 
monoecious — that is, each individual is male and female 
in itself, and capable of fertilising itseK. The character 
varies in different genera. In the ValvcttidcB the indi- 
viduals which are at first male ultimately become female. 
A similar phenomenon may possibly hold good in Puccinia 
and its allied genera. A comparable phenomenon is 
common and well known in plant-lice or Aphides. Mr. 
G. B. Buckton, F.R.S., writes that in some instances 
"males occur only at such remote intervals that their 
action seems to exist at a minimum.'' 

We do not say that the involved changes advanced by 
some botanists are impossible in the life-history of a single 
fungus, but we have shown that they are unnecessary, as 
PtLccinia Etfhigo-vera, D.C., can apparently reproduce 
itseK for an indefinite period of time in Europe without 
an jEcidium condition ; Puccvaia graminis, Pers., can do the 
same in Australia ; the allied PodisoTna Juniperi-Sdbincey 
Fr., does so in America. Ghrysomyxa Ledi does so in 
Greenland, and Pucdnia ohscura, Sch., in America, where 
the daisy, on which its supposed alternate form is said to 
grow, is not found in a wild state. 

To us the pro-mycelium, pro-mycelium spores, and 
sporidibles, potential in Ptxcinia and JEcidium alike, tell 
strongly against the idea of the genetic connection of the 

O 
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two fungi. One may reasonably ask which is the sexually 
mature condition in Pucdnia and JEcidium. If there is 
any meaning in the words spermogone and spermdtiay 
^cidium must be the sexually mature condition ; yet the 
believers in the connection make Pucdnia the perfect con- 
dition, for in describing these fungi the fruit of the jiEcidium 
is invariably termed "the JEddiospore of the PvxximaP 
This puts Pucdnia in the foremost position, and Sachs, in 
his Handbook, Ed. i., p. 247, prints ^^ Pucdnia graminis" 
under an illustration which includes Uredo linearis, Pers., 
Pucdnia graminis, Pers., and JEcidium Berberidis, Pers. 

When the teleutospores germinate they produce the so- 
called pro-mycelium spores or larval spores, as illustrated 
at C and G, Fig. 88. These latter spores, when they in 
turn change by germination, should give rise to the Uredo 
spores or pupa state of the Pucdnia, If this view is cor- 
rect, we have every life-stage perfect. 

1. Pucdnia, the perfect resting-spore stage. 

2. Pro-mycelium spores, the larva stage. 

3. Uredo, the pupa stage. 

What need is there for another set of spores as found in 
j^ddium, with their resulting pro-mycelium spores and 
sporidioles of precisely the same class ? 

At this stage of the inquiry the question presents itself 
to us — If the JEcidium and Pucdnia are not physiolo- 
gically related to each other, how is it that Uredo, 
Pu4xinia, and .^Iddium, sometimes grow together on the 
same host 1 Our reply is : — It may possibly be a mere 
state of consortism — another of the many familiar instances 
of two diverse organisms being found in company. The 
consortism, if such it be, would not be more remarkable 
than the consortism of Peronospora parasitica, Pers., with 
Gystopus candidus. Lev., on the cabbage tribe ; of Perono- 
spora nivea, Ung., and Protorrvyces macrosporus, Ung., on 
umbelliferous plants ; of Peronospora infesta/ns, Mont., and 
Fusisporium Sokmi, Mart., on potatoes ; of Saprolegnia 
ferax, Kutz., and Empusa muscm, Cohn ; and many other 
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cases miglit be added. Another instance is met with in 
the Sclerotiurriy which produces Peziza ttbberosa, BuU ; this 
is generally found in company with the black, hori- 
zontal rootstock of Anemone nemorosa, L. At one time a 
relationship was suspected. Plant-Hce and fungi often 
consort curiously together. Passarini has said that the 
Aphis, named Bhopdlodphum dianthi, Sch., gives rise to a 
kind of mould on greenhouse plants which the French 
name Fvmagine. This is the dark-coloured fungus named 
Fumago by botanists. A fungus which is extremely 
common on evergreens in Britain, named Gajpnodium 
Footiiy B. and Desm., is almost invariably accompanied by 
the lichen, named StHgula Babingt<mi% B. A coccus is also 
almost constantly present with the fungus and the lichen ; 
perhaps the former, by piercing the leaves or by leaving 
some secretion from its body, prepares the way for the 
fungus and its companion lichen. In the same way as the 
jackal is sometimes termed "the lion's provider," so the 
coccus may be the provider for the Gapnodium or Striguku 
When the fungus and the lichen have once fixed them- 
selves on the coccus-invaded plant, the host soon dispenses 
with the service of the coccus. It may possibly yet be 
shown that the germinating ^cidiospore is the provider 
for the UredOy or the germinating Puccinia-spore the 
provider for the jEcidium. 

Some rustics believe that mushrooms spring from salt, 
because "experience has taught the practical farmer" 
that a dressing of salt over a non-productive pasture will 
generally cause a good crop of mushrooms to appear. The 
result in this instance, however unvarying, does not prove 
genetic relationship. 

In some instances the occurrence of Puuxinia and ^ci- 
dinm must of necessity be a mere case of consortism, as 
in the familiar example of the parasites of Allium ursinumy 
L., and A, oleraceumy L. In this instance we have an 
^cidium, a Uredo, and on the Continent (but not in 
Britain) a Pucciniay named P. alliiy Eud., all on the 
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same host plant; but the botanists, who physiologically 
connect Ptuxinia and jEciditmi, say the Uredo, Puccinia, 
and JScidium in this instance are not related, and that the 
Puccinia found on Allium ursinurriy L., and A, oleraceumy 
L., both named P. allii, are also distinct from each 
other. They say the ^cidium produces, not the Puc- 
cinia on its own leaves, but the Puccinia named P, 
seadliSf Sch., peculiar to Phalaria arundinacea, L. The 
JEcidium is abundant in Britain, but the Puccinia, which 
should be equally abundant^ or nearly so, if one parasite 
gives rise to the other, is here extremely rare or unknown. 
The ^cidium state of P. allii, Rud., is also said to be 
unknown, and as the Puccinia which commonly accom- 
panies it is said to be foreign to it^ as no doubt it is, the 
case must be a clear one of simple consortism. JEcidiwm 
Berberidis, Pers., is not the only jEcidiv/m found on the 
Berberidacece, There is a second large -spored JEcidium 
which grows on Berheris glauca, D.C., in Chili, in company 
on the same disease spots with a Pucdnia named P, 
Berheridis, Mont. In Europe the same j^cidiwm possibly 
grows on Berheris vulgaris^ L. This fact seems to tell 
against the connection of the barberry ^cidivm with the 
Puccinia of com ; but in an effort to overcome the difficulty 
it has been said that the spores of the Chili Mcidivm are 
larger than those of the true jEddiu/m Berberidis, Pers., 
and chiefly on this account the Chilian parasite has been 
elevated to the position of a new species. Personally, we 
do not estimate the size of the spores in JEcidivm as 
worthy of marking specific distinction. They are extremely 
variable in size in imdoubted examples of ^, Berheridis, 
Pers. A third early growing -^ac2mm also occurs on Berberis 
ilicifolia, Forst. This is named ^cidium mxigelhanicum^ B., 
but its germ tubes are said not to enter the leaves of grasses. 
If Puccinia and JScidium are physiologically related, 
we have proofs that the two fungi not only arise from two 
different kinds of eggs which are probably both sexually 
produced, but the resulting fungi often cross consort with 
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each otlier, without being related, in the most complicated 
and bewildering manner. 

In the case of Puccinia molarum, Link., where the 
TJredOy as well as Mcidium molce^ Schom., all occur on the 
same host, the three forms have been accepted as differ- 
ent conditions of one parasite ; but when Mr. Vize detected 
a second species of jEcidiv/m on white garden violas, and 
named it JE, depauperans, a difficulty arose, for there were 
then two j^ddia and only one Puccinia, 

We dissected and illustrated the original examples as 
found by Mr. Vize in the Gardmeri Chronicle for 16th Sep- 
tember 1876, p. 361. Mr. W. B. Grove, M.A., has re- 
cently published a note regarding the second viola jEddiwm 
in the Journal of Botany, vol. xxi. p. 274. In this paper 
the author states that he has detected the Uredo as well 
as the Puccinia condition of jEcidium depawperans, Vize, on 
violas ; and he describes the Pticcinia as a new species under 
the name of P. cegra ; the jEcidium appears at the end 
of May and the Pv/xinia in August. Mr. Grove gives no 
proof that the Puccinia is connected with the JEcidium ; 
he believes they are connected because the three forms he 
describes grow on the same plant. We have just shown 
that in several instances it is acknowledged that ^cidium 
is not always assumed to be genetically connected with a 
Puccinia when the two forms grow in company on the 
same plant Mr. Grove appears not to have experimented 
with pro-mycelium spores. 

The disparity in the number of species found under 
jEddium and Puccinia is great ; but the disparity is of 
no moment if it is acknowledged that one form can go on 
reproducing itself for an indefinite time without aid from 
the other. 

Besides the Puccinia violarvm, Lk., and P. cegra, Gr., 
there is a P. violce, D.C., and a P. violcsy Schum. 

In conclusion, one more point must be adverted to. We 
have shown that plants invaded by Puccinia and Mcidium 
carry an hereditary disease by which they are saturated, 
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and that the disease is capable of reaching the seeds and 
reappearing in the youngest seedlings. Now, if plants 
thus suffering from hereditary disease, and having the 
latent germs of disease in every part of their organisation 
are experimented upon in an unnatural way, have spores 
of fungi placed near their oi^ans of transpiration, whose 
germ-threads can pierce the epidermia or enter and choke 
the stomata and so reach their intercellular spaces, is it 
not likely that this inoculating process may start into 
activity the latent germs of disease ? 

We have facts, as we think, quite comparable with this in 
the animal kingdom. Persons are subject to different forms 
of complaints, according to their constitution. Cereals are 
notoriously constitutionally subject to mildew ; barberries 
are notoriously constitutionally subject to blight. 

Suppose we take an instance of a person constitutionally 
subject to phthisis (consumption) ; give that person a cold 
and phthisis appears ; but the same cold will give rise to 
rheumatic fever with a second constitution, and scrofula 
with a third, according to the tendency of the indi- 
viduals to these disorders. Gout, for another example, 
is said to be a jealous complaint, and, with those liable to 
it, will always come and look in if any accident or ailment 
should arise. Again, the same irritating article of food 
will with one person produce neuralgia, with another the 
vesicular skin disease named shingles, with a third indi- 
gestion, with a fourth diarrhoea, with a fifth local inflam- 
mation. Vaccination in the human subject, which is 
comparable with spore inoculation in plants, unquestion- 
ably puts latent ailments into action. Children badly 
nourished will get eruptions and boils ; if of scrofulous 
habits, abscesses or sores ; if gouty or of delicate constitution, 
vesicular eruptions or eczema will often appear. The 
shock of an accident will also often set latent ailments into 
action ; a blow will set the latent germs of cancer into 
activity. Under these circumstances we think artificial 
cultivation of com in pots under bell-glasses, with fungus 
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spores which burst and enter by germ tubes amongst the 
tissues of the plants experimented upon, may possibly set 
the latent germs of the fungus of com mildew into activity. 
In the case of the bunt of com and of the potato disease 
the presence of the fangus is clearly evident to experienced 
observers long before the slightest trace of mycelial threads 
can be detected by the microscope. We cannot help 
thinking that more and better evidence of the supposed 
genetic relationship between corn mildew and barberry 
blight is much wanted. New illustrations are also wanted, 
from new and unbiassed observers, of the germinating 
pro-mycelium spores of Pticcinia piercing the cuticle of 
the barberry. We regret that we are unable to produce 
an original illustration of this process of growth. A 
single illustration of this phenomenon has been copied, 
recopied, and copied again, sometimes with, but more often 
without, acknowledgment, that one now almost feels angry 
at the mere sight of the by far too familiar engraving. 

All low lying lands suffer most from mildew, and it is 
said that elevated lands are next most seriously affected, 
the intermediate positions being generally most free. This 
fact is generally explained by the presence of mists in the 
low lands, and clouds on the hilltops, the mists and clouds 
being especially favourable to the development of Puccinia. 
Mildew is commonly seen at its worst in placeswhere bushes 
and trees abound, as these objects impede free cuiTents of 
air and aid fungus growth. Parasitic fungi which refuse 
to grow in open gardens will often germinate and produce 
disease at once if placed upon plants under bell-glasses. 
The glass aids in keeping the air damp and motionless. 

We have ourselves observed com mildew to develop with 
great rapidity after rain in August, and we have sometimes 
noticed the late sown wheat to be most affected. When 
the ears are badly attacked the grain is not only greatly 
impoverished and reduced. to "skeleton grain," but it is 
hardly possible to separate the seed from the husks. 

Mildew is said to be more frequent after crops of clover 
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than after other crops. We think the fact of straw from 
stables being so frequently thrown over old clover fields a 
sufficient explanation of this fact. Wheat after clover is 
certainly a favourite alternation of crops with many 
farmers, — ^perhaps because the old decaying clover roots 
act as good manure for the com. When clover precedes 
com it should be heavily folded with sheep, and straw 
from stables should not be used as manure. 

It is now generally accepted as a fact amongst practical 
men that after dressing the land with farmyard manure 
and nitrate of soda, mildew often puts in a strong appear- 
ance ; but after mineral manures, bone superphosphate, 
and bone meal drilled with the seed, rust and mildew are 
much less apparent. There can be no doubt that farm- 
yard manure has a tendency to produce a gross soft growth 
in com which is suitable for fungi, and that mineral 
manures, on the contrary, have a tendency to produce a 
firm stiff growth unsuited for rust and mildew. As com 
generally does so well in dry limestone and chalky dis- 
tricts, a hint might be derived from this fact as to the 
desirability, where possible, of mantiring land with chalk. 
We have seen this done with success in North Herts and 
South Bedfordshire, where chalk is easily obtainable. 

It is probable that the resting- spores of the fungus 
of com mildew seldom hibernate through two seasons ; 
therefore, in instances where stable manure must be used, 
it should if possible be used in the crop preceding the com 
or the crop following it rather than for the com itself. 

An alternation of crops is in every way desirable. 
Beans, peas, turnips, potatoes, clover, and other farm pro- 
duce should be taken alternately with com. 

There is but one way of getting rid of com mildew, 
and that is certainly not by cutting down barberry bushes 
and pulling up borage plants. Com mildew is a heredit- 
ary disease, and therefore no seed com should be gathered 
from mildewed plants. K the hereditary nature of the 
disease is disputed, it cannot be disputed that certain 
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examples of com have a strong and inherited predisposition 
for mildew ; therefore predisposed examples should be 
struck out and no seed gathered from them. Especial care 
should be taken in the rigorous selection of seed from white 
wheats, which are notoriously more subject to mildew than 
red, probably because the latter are naturally more robust. 
If seed merchants would guarantee that the seed com they 
sell is taken solely from com free from mildew, in the 
course of years the attacks and consequent losses from this 
pest would be considerably lessened. Mildew is every 
year so common in our fields simply, as we think, because 
the disease is planted with the grain. Old com stubble 
should not be left too long in the fields. Some corn 
growers say that a top dressing of salt has a tendency to 
lessen or prevent mildew. 

Mildewed straw is bad when used as food for stock in 
chaff, and the inferior grain is hardly iit for pigBi The 
straw is more commonly used as litter in stables. In this 
position the spores of the Puccinia remain uninjured, for 
neither warmth, frost, wet, or dryness materially affect 
the vitality of the resting- spores of the fungus of corn 
mildew. They are so small that no amount of treading 
from horses, herds, or flocks injures them. The warmth 
and dampness of the stable floor in every way suits them, 
and they are frequently taken from this position, full of 
life, and at once thrown on to the fields in the saturated 
straw. If the spores are consumed with food by animals, 
their passage through the alimentary canal does not injure 
them. The disease is probably, as we think, propagated 
by the mildewed straw being used as manure, and by the 
germinating resting-spores of the fungus of corn mildew 
infecting the first young leaves of the com. 

Mildewed straw should be destroyed, because the Puc- 
ciniaj with its myriads of resting-spores, is in this material. 
We have shown that these resting-spores germinate in the 
spring and early summer at the exact time when rust, 
which is the early state of mildew, first appears. Whether 
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the resting-spores attack barberry bushes, or whether they 
do not, is of no great importance, for there are generally 
no barberry bushes to attack. The mildewed straw should, 
as far as practicable, be destroyed, and the hedges kept 
clear of rusted and mildewed grasses. 

In taking the position here advanced in regard to the 
fungi of com mildew and barberry blight, it must not be 
assumed that we under-estimate or disrespect the valuable 
published opinions of other observers. Those published 
opinions are, some of them, counter to ours, and we know 
the risk we run in appearing to question them. Still, 
the conclusions here given have been arrived at after 
many years' study, with living examples before us, and 
if we are not right in our opinion, we think we have 
advanced a sufficient number of facts to show that new 
and better evidence is much needed before the connection 
of corn mildew and the blight of barberries can be gener- 
ally accepted as proved. Physiology and pathology have 
taught us much, but there is infinitely more to learn. 

No account of the supposed connection of com mildew 
with barberry blight would be complete without a notice of 
the essay, by Professor A. S. Oersted, published in Copen- 
hagen, in the Botanischd Zeitung, in 1865. This essay is 
intended to show that a common fungus of the Savin, 
named Podisoma Juniperi-SoMncBy Fr., is one condition of 
an equally common fungus of pear leaves named Ecestelia 
cancellataf Keb. The Podisoma is a close ally of Pttccinia 
or mildew, and the Ro&stelia of ^ddivm or blight. Pro- 
fessor Oersted says that he had learned that gardeners were 
of opinion that the pear fungus was never seen except 
after the appearance of the fungus on Savin. In contrast 
with this statement, if we turn to the Mycologia Scotica we 
find that the fungus of Savin is recorded from Scotland, 
but that the supposed secondary state belonging to pear 
leaves is not a Scottish fungus. Scotland is famous for 
its excellent gardeners, and it appears hardly possible, 
therefore, that any gardener can have seen in Scotland 
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the pear fungus following the one on Savin. Savin, like 
the barberry, is absent and under a general ban in many- 
country places, owing to the improper use to which the 
foetid volatile oil from the leaves has often been put as 
an emmenagogue ; but pear leaves with the Bo&stelia are 
everywhere common. The Rev. M. J. Berkeley has 
recorded in Hooker's British, Fhra, voL v. part ii. p. 5, 
that when young pear trees are planted near old ones 
suffering under the RcesteHa, the young trees have been 
observed to become much injured by the fungus ; and 
Mr.* Kjiight sowed pear seeds in soil infested with 
RcMteliay and the very youngest leaves of the seedlings 
showed the disease. 

Professor A. S. Oersted carried out the usual successful 
infecting experiment, but in regard to it he very properly 
remarked : " It may very easily happen that the above 
experiment may be repeated many times without success, 
for those who are occupied in this kind of work know that 
a certain amount of good fortune is necessary for success." 

The correctness of Professor Oersted's experiments and 
views were confirmed by Professor De Bary of Strasbourg 
in the same jear^Bot, Zeit, p. 222, 1865, and this confir- 
mation tended greatly towards the general acceptance of 
Professor Oersted's view. Two other species of European 
RcestelicB allied to R, cancellata, Eeb., were also connected 
with two allied European species of Podisoma, related to 
P. Juniperi-Sdbinmj Fr. 

In the Anniversa/ry Memoirs of the Boston Society of 
Natural History, Professor W. G. Farlow of Harvard Uni- 
versity, a gentleman who studied with Professor De Bary, 
and therefore had good opportunities of seeing original 
experiments carried out with germinating fungus spores, 
has published a paper termed the Gymnosporangiaf or Cedar 
Apples of the United States : Boston, 1880. In this paper 
Professor W. G. Farlow reviews the whole evidence for 
the connection of Boestelia with Podisoma (or, as he terms 
it, Gymnosporangium) in the light of the large number of 
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additional species belonging to both genera as found in 
the United States. The author says : " There is nothing 
to confirm the views of Oersted as to the connection of 
particular species." 

In reference to Poddsoma Juniperi'SahincBy Fr., and 
RoMtelia cancellata, Reb., Professor Farlow points out 
that the former is " very common in Massachusetts, 
whereas its supposed j^ddivm, — R, cancellata^ Reb., is not 
known with certainty to occur at all." 

Professor Farlow experimented in 1876, 18*7*7, and 
1878, with the spores of Podisoma Juniperi'Sdbince, Fi*., 
with the following results : — 

Nine leaves were taken, three of CratcBgus (hawthorn), 
three of AmeUmchier (medlar), and three of apple. Sper- 
mogonia appeared on the three Gratcegus leaves only. All 
nine leaves were such as the Rcestelice grow upon naturally. 

An experiment was then made with a young plant of 
Gratcegus. Result — ^nothing. 

On five leaves of Cratcegus, Result — nothing. 

The first experiment was repeated with three leaves of 
Pyrus added, out of the twelve leaves spermogonia appeared 
on the three of Oratcegus only, although Pyrus was the 
plant pointed out by Oersted. 

Ten leaves, ~six GratceguSy three pear and one apple. 
Result — nothing. 

Professor Farlow also records that not only did he get 
spermogonia on the leaves of Oratcegus tomentosa, L., after 
the application of the spores from Podisoma Junipeii-SdbincBy 
Fr. ; but he got a like result from the application of the 
spores of Gym/aospora/ngium hiseptum, Ellis, and G. macro- 
pus, Lk., both fungi being peculiar to America, one ex- 
tremely rare, and both unknown in Europe. On Pyriis, 
the genus especially pointed out by Oersted, there was 
invariably no result. Sometimes the spermogonia appeared 
suspiciously early, as in four days, — Oersted gave nine or 
ten, — and sometimes the iminfected control plants also 
exhibited spermogonia. Mr. Plowright mentious eighteen 
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days as requisite for a closely-allied species, Gardeners^ 
Chronicle^ 28tli October 1882. 

The experiments were varied in many ways, and 
if Professor FarloVs full reports of the carefully conducted 
experiments are examined, it will be seen that heteroecismy 
as regards the American species of Podisoma and Ecesteliay 
completely breaks down at every point. Out of nineteen 
experiments no less than fourteen were without result ; 
when results followed they were contradictory, and 
sometimes, as Professor Farlow remarks, " desperate." 
In 1879 Professor Farlow was absent, but in 1880 he 
returned and made further experiments : these were 
invariably without result 

We have shown in this work that Ptuxinia (mildew) 
and j^cidium (blight) are potentially perennial, heredit- 
ary, and always either in an active or passive state 
in the juices of the plants invaded. Professor Farlow 
adverts to the same fact as regards the American fungi, 
and suggests that the appearance of the spermogonia 
was in coufiequence of the presence beforehand, in the 
leaves, of the mycelium of some Roestdia which was made 
to develop by the moist condition in which it was placed. 
" I am strongly inclined," writes Professor Farlow, " to 
favour this view." He further states that, unless he is 
mistaken, he has seen the Ro&stelia state earlier in the 
season than the Podisoma ; and so, instead of following, as 
stated by Oersted, it has preceded, the Podisoma, He 
concludes by saying : " Another important fact is to ascer- 
tain how many of our RoRstelice are perennial This at 
least appears to be the case with R. auraTvtiaca^ Pk. If it 
should be shown that several of our Rcestelice are perennial, 
a fact true of our Oymnosporangia {Podisoma)^ and to grow 
in regions remote from Juniperus and GvjpreasuSy then one 
could not help feeling that any connection between the 
two genera was probably accidental rather than genetic." 

The amount of confusion that exists in books as to the 
host plants, and second conditions of the so-called heteras- 
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cisnial or TnetoRcioiis fungi is now almost beyond conception. 
The literature is bewildering and contradictory in the 
highest degree. The following instance is one of the 
simplest; many others are involved almost beyond the 
power of unravelling. 

In 1872 we observed an jEcidium invading quinces in 
Mr. Alfred Smee's garden at Hackbridge. At that time 
no such plant on quinces had been noticed as British ; but 
the fungus was published by us in Mr. Smee's My Garden 
under the name of jE. cydonias, Lenz. We afterwards 
learned that this fungus was considered to be a mere form 
of Bcestelia comutay TuL, a parasite of mountain ash, and 
proved (?) by experiments with spores to be a second con- 
dition of Gymnosporangiwn Jimiperi, Lk. Professor W. 
G. Farlow mentions a distinct RoBsteUa frequent on quinces 
in the United States, under the name of B. av/rantiacaj 
Pk., and this is probably our plant. Professor Farlow 
considers it a true species ; but other botanists look upon 
it as a variety, — not, however, of the E, comutay Tul., just 
mentioned, but of the totally different R. lacera/tay Tul., 
whose alternate condition is said to exist in Podisoma Juni- 
peri, Fr., a second parasite of Juniperus communis^ L. In 
the United States, strange to say, B, aurantiacay Pk., and 
B, lacerattty Tul., grow in company on the same host 
plants. 

If the statements just given as to the quince fungus 
are correct, we have two confessedly very different species 
of fungi, both frequent on Juniper, and both able to 
invade quinces, and produce specifically different fungi on 
the leaves and fruit, — the characters of the two quince 
fungi being in turn so much disputed by botanists, that 
their names are sometimes transposed, and one made to 
do duty for the other ; each Bcestelia being supposed to 
answer to the characters peculiar to the other one. 

Note, — On page 175 we have stated that the initial experi- 
ment of prodacing an .^Ecidium from germinating Puccinia 
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hpores was made by Professor De Bary with Fiicciiiia tragopo- 
gonis, Corda, t)ic asaumod result being j^ddium tragopogonU, 
Pera. The latter is abuniiant in this country, but tha former, 
illustrated from a continental example in the left-hand figure of 
F g "to has n er yet been found in Britain. A second species 
f Puceima h weyer, named P. aparsa, Ck., is found both in 
Bnta n and on the Continent on Tragopogon. This has rough 
1 htlj ech nulate spores, and is illustrated in the right- 
hand hgu f Fig. 90. Dr. M. C. Cooke maintains the dis- 
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tragopogonis, Corda, and P, aporso, Ck. 



tinttneBS of tbs two fungi, and P. sparsa, Ck., is retained a.^ a 
species in the Mycoloijia Scotica. Many hotanista, both British 
and Continental ; look on the two parasites as quit« distinct, 
but the advanced adTOcates of hetermdsm now say they are the 
same, and term both P. tragopogi, Peis., although Persoon 
never gave this name. 

We ha™ not heard whether ^cidium tragopogonis, Pers., 
follows the germinating spores of Puednia aparaa, Ck., on 
goats-heard, — if it does, and the two species of Piuxinia ate 
distinct, the case is similar with the one mentioned by Pro- 
fessor W. G. Farlow, whore sponuogones appeared on pear 
leaves after the application of the germinating spotes of two 
species of GymnaaporangiUTii and one of Podisatna. 



CHAPTER XXVL 

NEW DISEASES OF WHEAT, BARLEY, AND RYE -GRASS, 

CAUSED BY 

Fusispoi'ium culmomniy hordeij and Lolii, W.Sm. 

There can be no doubt that the injury caused to food 
plants by various species of Fuswporium is much greater 
than is generally supposed. We have already stated that 
a form of the potato disease is caused by one or more pests 
belonging to this genus. Perhaps one reason why some 
species of Ftisisporium have been overlooked is because 
they are almost invisible without careful attention, com- 
bined with a knowledge of their habits of growth. Some 
species only resemble to the unaided eye a small gelatin- 
ous patch, and when this patch is exactly the same colour 
as the matrix on which it grows (which is often the case), 
the difl&culty of detecting the fungus is increased. 

A description of Fusisporivm was given under Fttsis- 
porium Solani, Mart., Chapter V., one of two species found 
on potatoes. We will now briefly advert to three species 
which at present have found no place in the text-books of 
this country. 

There is a Fudsporium found on wheat generally tinted 
with cream-colour or yellow, and possibly varying in col- 
our from white to pink. It attacks the ears, chiefly per- 
haps of those plants which have been more or less invaded 
by com mildew or other cereal fungi This Fimsporivmn 
forms a pale yellow-orange gelatinous stratum over the 
ears or some portions of the ears. It glues the spikelets 
together and stops the growth of the grain. Although 
this pest has apparently been hitherto unrecognised by 
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botanists, we have heard of it from agriculturists at various 
plawB. The upper portioa of an infected ear, as sent to 
us by Mr. Chas. B. Plowright from West Lynn, Norfolk, 
18 illustrated, natural size, at Fig. 91, The dwindled por- 
tion at the apex from. A to B is the 
part overrun by the Fusisporiwm. i 
The fungus, owing to its orange 
colour, gives the ear a spurious ap- 
pearance of ripeness. When the 
plant is magnified 400 diameters, it 
ia seen, a^ at A, Fig. 92, where the 
crescent - shaped fusiform septate 
spores, so chaiacteristic of the fungus, ^ 
are iUnetrated. One of the spores 
at B is seen breaking up into four 
portions. After a short rest eaeli 
portion will hurst and produce new 
mycelium. A single spore is farther 
enlarged to 1000 diameters at C. 
The long cells at D belong to one of 
the outer glumes of the wheat spike- 
let. This plant may be named Fm. oi — Upper part of 
Fueieporium eulmorum, W.Sm., and an infected earotwheat 
described as follows : — Mycelium niimomtn vam" N^. 
effused, gelatinous, yellow or orange, ui»i size, 
sparingly septate, toralose ; spores 
large, fusiform, 3'5 septate, orange. On wheat, fixing 
the pales, glumes, and spikelets together. 

Another FasisporiTtm, belonging to barley, baa recently 
attracted attention, and this was described and illustrated 
with two plates in the Jour. Eoy. Micro. Soc. for June 
1883, p. 321, under, as we think, the incorrect name, as 
.furnished by Dr. Chr. Hansen of Copenhagen, o! Fusarium, 
gramitMa'nim, Schwb. ; this is the F. graminum of Corda. 
Unfortunately no scale of magnification was given with 
the plates. The anthor of the article, Mr, Chaa. Geo, 
MatthcwEi. was good enough to send us some of the infected 
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grainB of barley, from which our ilhiatratioiw were mode. 
At Fig. 93 five of the " red coms," as maltaters term them, 



Fia. 32. 

FfitlipOTlma culnomm, W.Sni. Bnlargsd 400 diameteis. 

Sjwie enlarged IDOO disiaeters. 

i illnstratcd twice tlie natural eize. These misshapen 
ed corns" axe to a great extent covered with fungus 




spawn and spores, ranging in colour from pale onmge to) 
bright scarlet or deep cinnabar- crimson. The fui^us 
itself, illustrated to the same scale as FiiHspoi-iiim eiilmoram, 
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W.Sni., is shown at Fig. 94. It will be noticed that 
many of the spores have broken up, as in the last, and 
formed little globular spores of a second series, as at A A, 
These are destined to rest for a short period. Other of 
the spores, as at EB, are germinaiting whilst still attached 
to ^eir supporting threads, — a common phenomenon, in the 
genus Fuiigporium. A single spore is enlai^d to 1000 
diameters at C. The cells at D belong to the flowering 
glume. Mr. Uatthews states that the spawn of the fungus 




will run over paste made of crushed germinating barley, 
and throw up red patches from half an inch t« three- 
quarters of an inch high. The fungus is said chiefly to 
invade barley of poor quality and ill-conditioned crops 
and ears, seldom or never appearing on good sound barley. 
The germinal end of the grain is distinctly the part most 
seriously attacked, perhaps because it is the softest, being 
the spot whence the plumule and radicle of the young 
plant is destined to emerge. It is clear that no badly 
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affected grains can possibly germinate. 
In both wheat and barley the fungi 
when present give the grain a peculiar 
and disagreeable taste. Mr. Matthews 
states that when the Ftisisporium is 
introduced into sterilised beer-wort it 
gives rise to sluggish ferments, pro- 
ducing alcohol and carbonic acid gas. 
This species may be named Fusisporium 
hordd, W.Sm., and describied as fol- 
lows : — Mycelium rose-coloured or 
crimson ; torulose, effused, forming 
a thick gelatinous stratum, septate ; 
spores fusiform, acuminate at both 
ends, 1*3 septate, rose-coloured, crim- 
son, or cinnabar-red. On barley, form- 
ing red gelatinous patches. 

The third illustration at Fig. 95 
shows, natural size, an orange-coloured 
Ftmsporium on the common and valu- 
able perennial rye-grass, Loliumperenne, 
L. The spike illustrated is ergotised, 
and the example illustrated was sent by 
Mr. Chas. B. Plowright from Norfolk. 
The Fasisporium is shown at A, B, C, 
and D. Loliv/m perenncj L., is unusu- 
ally subject to ergot, and it is remark- 
able that in the spike illustrated the 
FvMsporium was invading the ergot as 
well as the different parts of the 
spikelet and seed. Young ergots are 
shown at E, F, and G ; others are 
Fio 95.-Spike of ij>- ^^^^^^ ^y ^he pales and glumes. This 

vaded T)y Ergot and curious species is enlarged 400 dia- 

FMsispoHum, Loiiif meters at Fig. 96, a single spore being 

^•^™- enlarged to 1000 diameters at A ; the 

illustration at B shows the mycelium running over the 
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cells of the ergot. This species may be named Fud$porium 
Lolii, W.Sm., and described as follows: — Mycelium 
orange, toriilose, effused, forming an orange gelatinous 



stiatum ; spores fusiform, acuminate at both, ends, 1-4 
septate, orange. On rye-graBS and its ergot. It is quite 
possible that some species of Fudgporiv/m, may be parasitic 
in habit. One species, F. mucopftjittm, W.Sm., grows on 
sound edible mushrooms ; and F. oidwum, Ck., is described 
ae parasitic on old fungi found under Diatrype, and a 
similar species with the last occurs in North America. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

ERGOT. 

Glamceps purpurea, Tul. 

The terrible effects of ergotised grass on animals that have 
partaken of it are so serious and so well known that a 
clear knowledge of the nature of ergot should be possessed 
by all persons interested in agriculture. 

Ergot has a powerful and immediate elBFect, and especially 
so when quite fresh, in exciting muscular contraction in 
certain parts of animals, notably the uterus. The same 
contracting power of ergot is no doubt the primary cause 
of the well-known gangrenous diseases always popularly 
associated with this substance. Ergot, by contracting the 
muscles, stops the flow of blood to the extremities, and 
these extremities, unsupplied with fresh blood, sometimes 
rot and drop off. 

The ergot produced by rye, Secah cereaUy L., is one of 
the largest, best known, and probably the most potent, 
and this is the substance invariably used in medicine. 
Ergot is commonly termed ergot of rye, but the fungus 
growth is very common on other cereals and on many grasses. 
Amongst others it has been recorded in Britain as parasitic 
upon the following plants : — Mat grass, Nardus stricta, L. ; 
catstail-grass, Phleum pratense, L. ; foxtail grass, Alopecurus 
p^atendSf L. ; reed canary-grass, Phalaris arundinacea, L. ; 
vernal grass, Anthoxanthv/m odoratumy L. ; waved hair- 
grass, Airaflexuosa, L. ; turfy hair-grass, Aira coespitosa, L. ; 
oat-grass, Arrhenatherum avevuxemm, Beauv. ; meadow soft- 
grass, HolcuB lanatusy L. ; creeping soft-grass, Holcus mollis, 
L. ; cocksfoot grass, Dactylis glomerata, L. ; smooth meadow- 
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giaaSjPoa annua,L.; flouting sweet- 
threes. Glycerin fluitaru, RJBr. ; tall 
fescue - grass, Fatuca elatior, L, ; 
meadow ifeBcue-grasa, Feituai pra- 
tentii, Huds. ; wheat, Triiicwn, 
sativum,, L, ; wheat-grass, T. T&pent, 
L. ; rye-grass, Lolium perenne, L. ; 
damel-grass, Lolium lemulentTim, 
L. ; lyme-grasa, Etymwi arenarivs, 
h.; rye, SecaU cereaU, WeUd. ; 
barley, Hordev/m dittichum, L., ou 
species of Agroitit, and no doubt 
on many othec grasses, including 
rice, Oryza lativa, L. A large North 
American species of iyme-graSB, 
sometimes seen in our gardens 
under the name of Elyvim gigat' 
teas, Vahl., produces a very lai^ 

In describing ergot Vi't: will take 
a apike of ergotised rye, and after 
examining one of the ergota which 
it has produced, we will follow up 
the life-history of the fungus and 
show how it produces other ergots 
like itself. We will then glance at 
the effects of ergot on man and 
other animals, and see how the 
attacks of ergot on grasses may be 
lessened or prevented. 

If we take a spike of ergotised 
rye — Seeale cereale, L, as illus- 
trated, natural size, at Fig. 97 — 
we see one or more of the rye 
seeds replaced by blackish hornlike 

' Fio. er.— Spike of ergotisei] Bye, Seaat 
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growths, as nt A, 15, C, D, twice or three times as long and 
Btout as the normal rye seeds. In old times the ei^t was 
supposed to be an iiiiusually lai^e and diseased rye grain. 
If it grew on wheat it was considered a somewhat large grain 
of wheat, just as the galls known under ear-cockle were 
at one time supposed to be unusually small and cockled 
seeds. If we remove an ergot from a spike we shall see 
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that it8 production has not materially injured the spike of 
grain, and that its growth has been contined to the spike- 
let from which it was taken. On looking at ergots with 
a lena we see them, enlai^d to twice their natural size, 
as at Fig. 98. We notice that they are longitudinally ' 
corrugated and minutely granular, often slightly split both 
transversely and longitudinally, the cracks often showing 
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a reddish margin, and espoaiut; thu wliiUsh interior sub- 
stance of the ergot. A transverse section through an ei^ot 
is shown at A. SometimeB the minute scales or lodicules 
remain attached to the ergot, as at B. These latter oi^ns 
are farther enlarged to five diameters at C, so that they 
may be compared nith tlie smaller lodicules of wheat 
enlarged to the same scale at Fig. 42. See also Fig. 43. 
There is a faint sickly odour of camphor attached to fresh 
ei^t, and if we hold it in a flame it immediately takes 
fire and bums like the kernel of a nut, constantly giving off 
little jets of flame, and dispelling a not unpleasing odour. 
The ergot bums thus freely because it contains a browniah- 
yellow, viscid, aromatic, slightly acrid, oil. Its taste when 
raw is slightly bitter and nauseous. If we now cut an 
ei^ot in two, either transversely or longitudinally, and 
then remove an extremely thin transparent fragment from 
the exposed surface and magnify 400 diameters, we shall 
see the structure as at 
Fig. 99. We now ob- 
serve a densely-com- 
pacted mass of cells 
with thick pale-brown 
walls, many of them 
made polyhedral by 
the pressure of adjoin- 
ing cells. A few cells 

.„ .tag.w, .„d .1,- "■•■ ".rj^ssrii"'"'- 

jiear to wind between 

the globular and polygonal cells in a sinuous fashion. If 
the ei^ot is sliced in any part, the same appearance 
presents itself — densely -packed thick-walled cells filled 
with a viscid oily liquid. 

After this eiamination we clearly see that we are not 
dealing with a perfect fungus, but with a ScUrotium not 
dissimilar from the one found on potatoes, and illustrated 
to the same scales with ei^t in Figs. 4 and 5. In 
colour, SIM, and general appearance, the Sderotia of 
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potatoes and the ergot of rye are so miicli alike that if a 
large number were mixed together it might be no easy 
task to distinguish in every instance one from the other. 
Ergot is described in old botanical books as Sclerotium 
clavm, B.C., or Spermoedia clavus, Fr. 

If we keep ergots all through the winter on moist 
sand on a garden bed, or indoors, they will germinate in 
the early summer precisely in the same way as the 
Sclerotia of potatoes already described ; and although the 
ergots will not produce a Pezissa as the potato Sclerotia 
did, yet they will give rise to a fungus of equal if not of 
greater interest. 

If ergots are laid in a clean, moist, shady place in a 
garden, they will germinate naturally in June ; or if a 
search is made where dead ergotised rye or other ergotised 
grasses have lain, the germinated ergots will sometimes 
be foimd without difficulty. 

Just as different grasses vary a little in their time of 
flowering, so ergots vary in their time of germination. 
An early flowering grass is invaded by an early germi- 
nating ergot, and a late grass by a late ergot. Grasses 
and ergots alike flower and germinate at a somewhat 
different period in the south of England and the north of 
Scotland. Surrounding circumstances have modified the 
habits of both grass and fungus. The range of time in 
the flowering of grasses and germinating of ergots is in- 
cluded in about three months. 

If we now take a germinated ergot such as either of the 
two illustrated, twice the natural size, at Fig. 98, and 
examine it, we shall see that it has produced several club- 
shaped growths, curiously answering in appearance to, 
although considerably smaller in size than, the Peziza 
with the slender tortuous stem produced by the potato 
Sclerotiumy as illustrated, natural size, at Fig. 6. Like the 
potato Peziza the growths from ergot have a somewhat 
long tortuous stem and a cap, as illustrated the natural 
size, at Fig. 100, and here the similarity ends. Each little 
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white-stemmed fungus which grows from a white downy 

base out of ergot in the BQinmer 

is furnished with a amall ephcrica! , 

head of a beautiful pale purplish 

colour. This growth, enlarged five 

diameters at A, Fig. 101, was at 

one time supposed t« be a parasite 

on ergot, but it is now known to 

be the perfect condition of the fio lOO. -Ergotage 

ergot ilaelf. The Ctaviceps derives and prodnoing cfauicqw 
its nourishment from the ergot, p^'^rea, Tu[. Natural 
and after the Glamcepe has appeared ' 

the ergot collapses and perishes ater the manner of the 
Beed tuber of a potato plant. Tulasne has named this 
perfect state of ergot Clavicepe parjiurea. Glavicepa of 





course refers to the clublike head, and jwrpurra to its 
beautiful purplish colour. The popular name "Ei^'Ot" 
is French for the spur of certain birds. 

Our attention must now be directed to one of the pale 
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purple globose heads. Externally they are irregularly 

dotted over with little prominences, as at Fig. 101, A, 

enlai^d five diameters ; and in this they greatly resemble 

the clubs belonging to Tomtbia found growing upon a 

buried truffle (see Fig. 22). On cutting longitudinally 

through the head of the Clavieepi of ei^ot we find it like 

the parasitic growths belonging to the truffle (and unlike 

the potato Pacua illustrated 

* at Fig, 7). We see it, if 

enlai^d twenty diameters, 

as at B, Fig. lOI, packed all 

round ita outer surface with 

small flasks, conceptacles, or 

perithecia, with the mouths 

of the flasks all opening 

towards the outside. The 

little projecting mouths, be 

at CO, represent the minute 

prominences seen on tbe 

outaide of the cap or Stroma 

at A. As with the former 

fungi we have described, we 

must now cut an extremely 

thin transparent slice off 

the espOBed cut surface of 

the head, and magnify with 

-i^uo the highest powers of the 

Fin. 102. -Bection through soonoep- microscope to make out the 

tacio or perithKinui of ciaticrpt nature of one of the minute 

j,,j.^ T.L u™* ™ .„„„pttd» or i.ri.h.d. 

and its contents. 

If we magnify a single perithecium or conceptacle 200 

diameters, we shall see it as at Fig. 108. We now notice, 

as in former examples, that the flasks, conceptacles, Ot 

jjerithecia are oloBely packed with fine long transparent 

bladders, which spring from the base of the perithecium. 

The month faim which these bladders ultimately emerge 
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is at A. By dexterously moving 
the cover-glass, or by manipulating 
with a needle, we may easily get 
some of these contained asci or 
bladders free from the flask, and 
when free a single ascus will be 
seen if magnified 500 diameters, as 
at A, Fig. 103. We now perceive 
that they are not empty bladders, 
for through their transparent walls 
we can see that each contains eight 
extremely fine long attenuated 
bodies, which are sporidia or spores. 
One of these spores from an ascus 
is farther enlarged to 1000 diam- 
eters at B. If reference is now 
made to the ascus and sporidia 
belonging to the potato Pesdza, as 
illustrated to the same scale at Fig. 
9, the difference, especially in the 
spores, will be seen ; and if the 
sporidium of the Torruhia of the 
truffle is turned to at H, Fig. 22, a 
similar long attenuated body will 
be seen. The sporidium from the 
Torruhia is furnished with an enor- 
mous number of joints, whereas it 
will be noticed that the body now 
before us is apparently in one piece. 
The exceedingly small, long, needle- 
like, extremely attenuated sporidia 
belonging to germinated ergot are 
produced in June. When we have 
an ergot with the club-shaped 
Claviceps upon it we have the ergot 
in fruit. 

On a June day, then, we have a fruiting ergot before 
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Fig. 103.— Abcus of Clavi- 
ctpi purpurea, Tul. En- 
larged 600 diameters. 
Sporidium of ditto, en- 
larged 1000 diameters. 
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us, and the problem presents itself for solution — How do 
these inconceivably minute hairlike bodies or sporidia 
free themselves from the asci and perithecia of the 
Claviceps, and cause ergot in grasses ? 

If germinated ergots are kept in moist air under a bell 
glass and observed against a black background in sun- 
shine, the ejection of the spores like shining needles or 
almost invisible glittering arrows may be clearly seen 
with a l^s. What power it is that causes the discharge 
from the flasks no one has at present certainly explained ; 
but the phenomenon is well known to occur in many 
fungi. The discharge takes place after a sudden touch 
or movement, or on a change of light or temperature, as 
when a sunbeam suddenly falls on any ascus- bearing 
fungus. The glittering hairlike spores are shot from the 
mouths of the perithecia into the air radially in all 
directions. The sporidia may be easily caught and 
examined if strips of glass are smeared slightly with 
glycerine and placed under a bell glass near the ripe 
fungi. The sporidia can then be examined whilst alive 
and fresh. The asci as well as the free sporidia are 
often expelled, and it frequently happens that the act of 
expulsion is too weak to propel the sporidia or asci into 
the air, and they hang only half expelled from the mouths 
of the perithecia. 

If we now suppose ourselves to be in a district where 
rye is common, and where rye was ergotised during the 
previous autumn, we shall have the rye in flower at 
the precise time when these myriads of glittering little 
needle-like sporidia are sailing through the air. Such 
needle-like spores as do not light upon flowering grasses 
perish ; but where there are so many millions of sailing 
spores some must of necessity faU upon the flowers of a 
grass — ^let us say rye. 

We must now imagine a needle-like sporidium falling 
close to the pistil and stamens, and reachiug the base of the 
pistil of a flower of rye. Here the spore bursts or germi- 
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hates, and in bursting forms a microscopic drop of glittering 
vital material. This glittering viscid drop at the base of 
the pistil speedily increases in size, and after about three 
days it becomes visible to the unassisted eye. Its increase 
in size is probably aided by an exudation from the rye 
spike itself near the base of the pistil, and by absorption 
of moisture from the atmosphere. The glittering liquid 
has a great attraction for various flies, and no doubt 
insects aid in the propagation of ergot. The liquid, 
however, appears to kill some flies ; for our friend Mr. A. 
S. WiLson has made the curious observation that he has seen 
hundreds of flies standing on newly-ergotised grasses in 
the stillness of death. On examination of this viscid drop 
with the microscope, we see it traversed by a transparent 
filamentous sweet -tasting mycelium, the beginning of 
ergot The mycelium attaches itself to the base of the 
pistil, and partly covers the ovary ; it partially penetrates 
the tissues of the pistil, generally leaving the upper part 
exempt The mycelium now occupies the place of the 
pistil which it soon pushes from its place, and as the 
fungus enlarges in size it becomes deeply furrowed and 
honeycombed, and often carries the feathery styles on its 
apex, and so somewhat resembles an aborted grain of rye. 
As the viscid mycelium continues to grow, its base be- 
comes compact and indurated, and this indurated base, 
anaitomically connected with the viscid matter above, is 
the beginning of true ergot. A half-grown ergot is illus- 
trated at Fig. 104, enlarged five diameters, with the true 
ergot at the base. A, and the viscid matter at the top, B. 
The apex at.O is crowned with the withered styles which 
have been forced from their natural position. At D a 
longitudinal section through this young ergot and its 
glutinous top is illustrated. 

In old times the early viscid condition of ergot, coating 
and pushing up the aborted seed was considered to be a 
distinct fungus, and, like the Claviceps of germinating 
ergot, was considered a parasite of ergot. The glutinous 
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'n Ergot and aeclion. Bniarged. i dUuneteta. 



condition of ergot is generally described under the name 
of Sphacelia, a word derived from the Greek, and meaning 
gangrene. The same word in a secondary sense means 
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mildew. We have the English wotd sphacelate, which 
means to become affected with gangrene. 

It unfortunately happene that this viscid earlj condition 
of ergot has had other names in addition to SpKaetKa. 
Queckett termed it ErgoUetia aborUfaciens, whilst Uessre. 
Berkeley and Broome believed it to be an Oidivm, and 
described it as 0. abortifaeiena ; and in this thej were 
perfectly justified, for the fnngns displays the characters 
of a true Oidiwta, a condition of some fungi which has 
been adverted to be- 
fore in this work 
under the Oidium of 
the turnip, and the 
Oidiv,m or early con- 
dition of the Ery- 
tiphe of grass mildew. 
The Sphacelia is the 
Oidivm or larval 
state of ei^otv 

We must now once 
more return to the 
microscope, and take 
a thin, transparent 
tdice from the point 
of junction between 
the indurated ergot 
below and its viscid 
Oidiutn, top. If we 
magnify a thin sec- 
tional slice 400 di- 
ameteis, we shall s« 
it aa at Fig. 105: the 
compacted cells of the ei^t are at the bottom left-hand 
comer, and the much looser mucilaginous and filamentous 
growth is shown above. The upper part is the Oidium or 
B^iacelia, which not only carries its own nucleated conidia, 
but is often swarming with hacUria and minute infusiorial 
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animals. We now see that the walls between the fur- 
rows consist of elongated OtdiumAike cells springing from 
a gelatinous substratum, and each cell supports an (Hdiwrn 
spore or conidium. These little spores or sporidia ger- 
minate very readily in water or on any moist surface, and 
by this means they not only continually increase the 
Oidium growth, but they can, on being blown on to grass 

flowers, cause the production of 
other viscid early states of ergot. 
It will be remembered that Oidium 
Bahamii, Mont., reproduces itself in 
the same manner on turnips ; 0, 
monilioides, Lk., does so on grasses, 
and 0. TtLcheriy B., on the vine. A 
conidium or stylospore germinating 
at A, and producing another stylo- 
spore exactly like itself at B, is 
shown at Fig. 106, enlarged 1000 
diameters. As the true compacted 
_ ,^, „ ergot below increases to its full 

Fig. 106.— Spore of 5p7/a- . .i i j.j^-t ^i 

cdia or oidi/um of Ergot, ^ize, the less compact Oidiwn growth 
germinating at A, and above coUapses and falls away. The 
producing a spore or true ergot is then left devoid of its 

conidium bXB. Enlarged • 'j x 'ix. 'j. tj_i.i 

1000 diameters. ^C^^^' "^^^^y ^P®^' ^ith itS little 

tortuous furrows and conidia or 
stylospores in the condition in which we first began our 
observations upon it. 

The value of the Oidium growth to the ergot is obvious, 
for if one needle-shaped spore from a Glaviceps produces 
the infant state of ergot on one rye-flower, we see that in 
a few days this larval condition can produce thousands 
of new Oidium spores, each spore being equally powerful 
with a Glaviceps spore in producing ergot Ergots seldom 
germinate and produce the Glaviceps when more than a year 
old ; two-year old examples have, however, been known 
to sprout, but we have not heard of three-year old specimens 
germinating. In concluding this subject we will mention 
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some of the effects of this pest, and say how its general 
prevalence may be reduced. 

The consumption of ergot when it is ground up with 
grain causes chronic dry, black, or livid gangrene, some- 
times with but little fever, inflammation, or pain. The 
limbs affected become insensible and cold, and, in the 
progress of the disorder, dry, hard, black, and withered. 
In some instances violent pain has been recorded, with 
redness, insupportable heat, and delirium. A line of 
separation, reaching to the bone, is formed by the disease 
between the dead and living tissues. Ergot is especially 
potent, when taken fresh and raw, in exciting strong uterine 
contractions ; and when a small portion only is consumed, 
it causes weaker contractions which wear out the injured 
animal with fatigue. A correspondent of the Gardeners' 
GhronkUy 1st June 1876, states that he has observed 
cows lose their calves prematurely at the time ergot 
appears. It is curious that, when ergot is ground with 
grain and cooked in bread, abortion or premature birth is 
not the usual result. It has been computed that in wet 
seasons, in some parts of France, one-fourth of the rye 
used for bread consists of ergot ; the poor, it appears, taking 
no pains to separate the ergots, and the result of its con- 
sumption is often some form of ergotism. M. Duchamel 
mentions, in the Memoirs of the Royal Academy for 1748, 
that out of 120 persons attacked scarcely four or five 
escaped with their lives. 

In the Philosophical Transactions (1763) vol. lii., part 
ii., for the year 1762, p. 526, is a printed extract from a 
letter from the Eev. James Bones, M.A., of Wattisham, 
near Stowmarket, Suffolk, to George Baker, M.D., F.B.S., 
relating to a case of mortification of limbs in a family there. 

The letter says that on Sunday, 10th January, Mary, 
daughter of John and Mary Downing, sixteen years old, 
felt a violent pain in her left leg, which, in an hour 
or two, also affected her foot, and particularly her toes. 
On the next day her toes were much swollen, and black 
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spots appeared on them. By degrees the whole foot 
became swollen and black. The pain, which was now 
chiefly in her toes, was, as she said, as if dogs were 
gnawing her. The blackness and swelling advanced 
upwards by slow degrees, till they reached the knee^ 
where the flesh broke, and a great discharge followed. 
In a little time the flesh of her leg putrified and came o£f 
at the ankle, together with the whole foot, leaving the 
leg-bones bare. Her other foot and leg were affected in 
a few days, and decayed, nearly by the same degrees and 
in the same manner. She had then an abscess formed in 
one of her thighs. In a subsequent note it is stated that 
this girl, who had sat for fourteen weeks in a chair, and 
for seven days without any feet, or flesh on her leg-bones, 
had at length consented to have the bones taken off. 

Mary, the mother, was seized within a few hours of her 
daughter's first seizure with the same violent pain under 
her left foot, or, as she sometimes said, in her left leg. 
Her toes, foot, and leg were affected in the same manner 
as her daughter's ; and in a few days her other leg and 
foot suffered in like manner. The flesh of one leg had 
separated, and come off at the knee, leaving the bones 
bare, which she would not suffer to be taken off. The 
other foot had rotted off at the ankle. Her bauds and 
part of her arms were, from the first attack, without sen- 
sation, and her fingers contracted. In a subsequent letter 
it is stated that the mother '* still remains in bed with 
her leg-bones bare, which she will not suffer to be taken 
ofL" 

In four or five days after the eldest daughter and the 
mother were first affected, Elizabeth, aged fourteen years, 
Sarah, aged ten, Bobert, aged six, and Edward, aged four, 
were all taken on the same day with violent pains in the 
feet and legs, chiefly in the left. 

Elizabeth was seized only in one leg and foot, which, 
during three weeks, she could not set on the ground, but 
stood sdl the time on the other foot, leaning against the 
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chimney ; after which, being taken in the same maimer 
in the other foot, she was obliged to lie down. One foot 
mortified and came off at the ankle, and the other leg near 
the knee. 

Sarah was taken in one foot, which mortified and came 
off at the ankle. The other leg suffered in the same 
manner, and also separated at the knee. 

Robert was taken in both feet. His legs separated at 
the knees. . . . Edward was taken in both feet, which 
separated at the ankle . . . etc. 

The report then describes the death of an infant, whose 
hands and feet tamed black after death, and the illness 
of the father, whose fingers were benumbed, contracted, 
and black, the nails coming off, and two of the fingers becom- 
ing ulcerated. Then follows a description of the persons 
afflicted and their food, but no hint is given as to the 
presence of ergot. 

In the subsequent letter, before referred to, it states at 
page 530 that the family had no rye, but had been ^ used 
to buy two bushels of clog-wheat, or revets, or bearded wheat 
. . . every fortnight. Of this they made their household 
bread." The wheat, it appears, had heen, UM, and was 
thrashed separately lest it should spoH the sa/mples. It 
was not mildewed or grown, but discoloured and smaller 
than the other. It made bad bread and worse puddings. 
A labouring man who used the bread was affected with a 
numbness of both his hands for about four weeks. His 
hands were continually cold, and his finger ends peeled. 
One thumb was at the time of the report still without any 
sensation. 

' A note at the end of the second letter says "there 
is, in VHistovre de VAcadSmie Eoyale dee Sciences, for the 
year 1710, a paper, the title of which is Sur le hied comu 
appeUS Ergot (Secale comicuhxtum nigrum, mentioned as 
a poison by Hoffmann)." Here it is said that M. Noel, 
surgeon of the H6tel-Dieu at Orleans, within about a 
year's time had received into the hospital more than fifty 
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patients afflicted cPune gangrene s^he, noire et livide, wHcli 
began at the toes and advanced more or less, being some- 
times continued even to the thighs. He adds ^^he 
observed that this disease affected the men only ; and that, 
in general, the females, except some very young girls, 
were free from it." 

In the same paper is mentioned, as a fact well known 
to the Academy, the case of a peasant who lived near 
Blois. In this patient a gangrene, at its first attack, 
destroyed all the toes of one foot, then those of the other, 
afterwards the remaining parts of both feet ; then the flesh 
of both his legs and that of his thighs rotted off success- 
ively, and left nothing but bare bones. 

The members of the Academy were of opinion that 
the disease (of which M. Noel had sent an account) was 
produced by bad nourishment, particularly by bread in 
which there was a great quantity of ergot This substance 
is described by M. Fagon, first physician to the king, and 
is said by him to be a " kind of monster in vegetation, 
which a particular kind of rye sown in March is more apt to 
produce than what is sown in the autumn, and which often 
abounds in moist, cold countries and in wet seasons." 

Professor J. S. Henslow, in commenting on the Mattis- 
hall case, in the Journal of ihe Royal Agricultural Society 
of England^ vol. ii., 1841, says there was no evidence 
that the presence of ergot was suspected in the wheat 
used, and although ergot is supposed seldom to attack 
wheat, yet Professor Henslow says that he had found it 
in 1841 in four different fields of wheat, and gathered 
more than a dozen specimens. Some of the Suffolk 
farmers were sufficiently acquainted with it to satisfy 
Professor Henslow that ergot was more common on wheat 
than was at that time commonly suspected. Upon asking 
his miller to search, he soon picked out about three dozen 
ergots from two bushels of revet wheat which had been 
sent to be ground at his mill, and he said that he had left 
at least as many more in the sample. This wheat was 
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grown in the next parisli to Wattisham. A very cursory 
look into a sack of gleaned wheat then at the mill also 
famished Professor Henslow with three or four more 
specimens. 

From our own experience we should say that ergot in 
wheat is by no means uncommon, as we have generally 
found it on searching. Our examples have always been 
much smaller than the ergot of rye, and not much larger 
than a grain of wheat. 

Our friend the Rev. Canon Du Port, M.A., of Mattia- 
hall, Suffolk, writing in the Transactions of the Norfolk 
and Nonvich Naturalists^ Society, voL iii. p. 199, says a 
considerable quantity of ergot was found among the 
marshland wheats in the year 1879, in which the summer 
was abnormally wet and sunless. 

It unfortunately happens that ergot is extremely 
frequent on the common rye grass, Lolivm perenne, L., a 
valuable grass, never absent from pasture-land and always 
present in permanent pastures. Professor Henry Tanner 
states, in the Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society of 
England, No. xli., 1858, that he knew of a Shropshire 
breeder who lost JB1200 in three years from the preval- 
ence of ergot in his fields. Ergotised grass is especially 
damaging to animals at the time when the uterus is nearly 
ready to exclude its contents. 

In some instances it is easy to sift ergot out of grain, 
as the ergots are larger in size than the seeds ; but in other 
instances^ as in wheat, the ergots are often so similar in 
size with the grain that hand picking is the only means 
that can be used. As ei*gots are generally black, there 
is no special difficulty in recognising them amongst 
seeds. 

It is said that ergot is most abundant in ill -drained 
positions, and that good draining materially lessens it. 
When the grasses of pastures are ergotised it is well to 
pass a sharp scythe over the top of the grass and remove 
as far as possible the spikes, racemes, or panicles ; and 
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this material, which is a common cause of abortion, should 
be raked together and placed out of the reach of the flocks 
and herds. In districts notoriously subject to ergot the 
scythe may be used in a similar manner at the flowering 
time of grasses, for as the spores of the Clamceps attack the 
young flowers, it is obvious that the ergots will be many 
or few according to the number of grass flowers. 



CHAPTEE XXVIII. 
Wilson's variety of claviceps on ergot. 

Glaviceps purpurea, Tul., var. Wilsoniy W.Sm. 

No account of ergot would be complete without a descrip- 
tion of a curious form of tlie germinating ergot of floating 
sweet grass, Glyceria jhiitans, R.Br., observed by our friend 
Mr. A. Stephen Wilson near Aberdeen. 

Glyceria fluitans, E.Br., is common in wet and muddy 
places and in stagnant pools and slow-running streams ; 
and, in our opinion, the peculiar variety of Glaviceps named 
Wihoni entirely owes its origin to its peculiar environ- 
ment, so different as it is from the environment of wheat, 
rye, and other cereals, and many grasses. Mr. A. S. 
Wilson, in July last, obligingly forwarded us a consider- 
able number of germinated ergots of Glyceria flmtans, 
E.Br., on which the new and curious variety of Claviceps 
was growing, and from these examples the following notes 
and illustrations have been prepared. 

Mr. Wilson detected these growths in July 1882 after 
a very wet spring and early summer. In July 1883 they 
were less common, and were intermixed with the normal 
purple form of the Glaviceps described in Chapter XXVIL 
Sometimes the purple form as well as the new white or 
yeUowish one was growing from the same ergot. 

Four germinated ergots carrying Gkmceps purpurea, 
Tul., var. Wilsoniy W.Sm., are engraved, natural size, at 
Fig. 107. This illustration may be compared with Fig. 
100, where the normal form is illustrated, natural size. 

Two germinated ergots are enlarged five diameters at 
Fig. 108, for comparison with Fig. 101, A, where the 
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normal fonn is Bimilarly enlarged. The Tariety difiera 
from the typical form in being whitish or yellowish 
instead of pole purple in coloni, and in the peritheda or 



Clavlttpi fTpnTea, TnL, ^ 

conceptndes being almost free on an elongated dublike 
growth instead of being immersed in a globular head or 
stroma. Many of the growths of the variety WiUoni, 




Cloviapi ^rpurea, Tul., TSt, Witimi, W.Sm., growing from Ergot 
EbUrged & dluDfitfiia. 

W.Sm., are hair-like, others are attennated upwards from 
a thicker base and bear no peritheda. The whole growth is 
leee £rm than the iype, and instantly reminds one of an ah- 
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normal variety. The Clavkeps growa from the interior of 
the ei^ot, and hursta through cracks on the surface. Some- 
times the crack or opening is very Bmall, and though this 
small opening the Claviceps emei^es 
and speedily produces a matted base 
of mycelium upon the surface of the 
ergot, before the club ia produced. 
In some instances the base of spawn 
is so thick that the Clavkeps super- 
ficially resembles a parasite upon 
ei^ot rather than a true fruiting 
condition of ergot itself. Some- 
times this effused mycelium spreads 
over the ei^ot, and several olnbs 
arise from one stratum of mycelium, 
which may have emei^d from one 
minute hola or crack in the black 
ei^ot or ScUrotiwa. The pales of 
the grass flower are shown attached 
to the ei^ots in Fig. 108. 

The upper part of a club is illus- 
trated at Fig. 109, enlarged twenty 
diameters, for comparison with the 
nonnal club of Claviceps purparett, 
Tul., illiiBttated to the same scale 
at Fig. 101, a It will now be 
noticed that the perithecia or con- 
c«ptaclea are, on the averse, the 
same in size and character in both 
tanff, the only difference being 

that the club is drawn up in the ^,g j^g ^ Upper part of 
variety Wileord, W.Sm,, and its soft ciavfcqapiMimreo, Tol., 
substance is drawn away from the ™r. B'il«mi, W.sm. En- 
perithecia, which are left ahnost i"^«d 20 di.moten. 
free instead of being embedded as in the typical C. pur- 
purea, Tul. A phenomenon of this class is one of the 
commonest in the vegetable kingdom, and is especially 
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Arequent in tke inflorescences of flowering pkntB. The 

growth is comparable with an. umbel lengtheniiig into a 

raceme or corymb. Such abnormal growths ai« especially 

common in wallflowers (Gheirantk'ui) and candytuft {Iberis), 

A single conceptacle is shown, enlarged 200 diameters, 

at Pig. 110, for comparison with 

the nonaal conceptacle illustrated 

to the eame scale at Fig. 103. 

There is a little difference in the 

form, but virtually the two 

growths are the same in both 

fongi. Tulasne has iUustrated 

the normal form of O. purpurea, 

TuL, precisely like our Fig. 110. 

The conceptacle ia packed with 

asci or bladders containing 

sporidia. 

A single ascns rentoved from a 
conceptacle, with its contained 
sporidia, is illustrated at Fig, 111, 
A, enlarged 500 diameters; and 
a single sporidium, enlat^d to 
1000 diameters, at B, for com- 
parison with, the same parts en- 
graved to the same scale fi-om the 
Fio. 110. — Conoeptaele of normal growth in Fig. 103. A 
v^'^(»^Tsm. "^eZ ^e^* difference in size may be 
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sporidium were taken from the 
largest and most mature conceptacle we could find — 
othere were not half the size. Average specimens are 
exactly the same in size and form in both fungi 

The eigots from which the variety fftiaont grew were 
from the bottom and shady side of a half-dry Aberdeenshire 
ditch. In this position they were found naturally covered 
with decaying grass. To us the ergots appeared much less 
Arm than the ergots from rye, and in some instances they 
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were diseased and covered with a 
remarkable SaproU^iOf wiih dis- 
tinctly septate mycelium, not unlike 
Fig. 24 in this work. To our mind 
every fact points to the conclusion 
that the variety JFilioni, W.Sm., 
owes its peculiar conformation to 
the wet and shady position in which 
it grows. 

We have been particular in the 
description and illustration of this 
variety, as our frienda Megsrs. 
Flowright and Wilson have de- 
scribed this form' under another 
generic name in the Oardeaer^ 
Chronicle for 9th Febmary 1884. 
It is there described and illustrated 
as a paToeUe of ergot under the 
name of Bairya awraniiaca, P. and 
Will. The authors state that they 
have been unable to make the 
sporidia reproduce ergot in wheat, 
rye, and Poa trivialis, L. ; but this 
fact need not cause special surprise, 
if the whole growth is regarded, as 
we regard it, as a mere monstroua 
and abnormal form ; besides, the 
experiments should have been made 
with Glyoeria Jluitam, R.Br., whence 
the ergots were derived, and not i 
with wheat, rye, and Poa trivialii, 
L. Mr, Wilson originally considered 
the new variety to be a mere de- 
graded condition of Clavicg>t pur- fio, i 
piirea, TuIt and in this original J"^ 
determination we consider he waa J^^ 
correct. euie 
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Dr. M. C. Cooke, M.A., in Grevellia, voL xiL, March 
1884, p. 77, has, since the above notes were written, 
described Barya auranticuM, P. and Wils., as a species 
under the name of Claviceps WiUoni, Cke. He says it 
differs from all other species of Claviceps in the elongated 
clavate capitulum and in the lax manner in which the 
conceptacles or perithecia are immersed. We do not, 
however, esteem this form to be worthy of specific rank. 

We consider also that the CUmceps microcephalay Tnl., 
on reeds is not a species but a mere variety of (7. pur- 
purea, Tul. One is connected with the other by a con- 
tinuous series of intermediate forms, and the typical form 
of G. purpurea, Tul., sometimes occurs on the ergots of 
reeds. If these two fungi should ultimately prove to be 
distinct, hybrids undoubtedly occur, which probably 
arise &om the spores belonging to the two different forms 
of Glcmceps lighting on a single grass flower, and there 
bursting and producing a hybrid Sphacelia, which is the 
beginning of ergot. Or if the spores of the CHdium state 
of CUmceps purpurea, Tul., and C. microcephala, Tul., 
were blown on to the same grass flower, the watery con- 
tents of the burst spores or conidia would conjoin and 
form a hybrid Sphacelia, 



CHAPTEK XXIX. 

MILDEW OF PAESNIPS. 

Perono8pora nivea, Ung. 

The descriptions we have already given of Peronospora 
trifoliorum, I).By., P. eadgtui, W.Sm., P. ScMeideniana, Ung., 
and P. parasitica, Pers., more or less hold good with the 
present species, which is often described under the name 
of P. umbeUiferarumy Casp. Peronospora nivea, Ung., affects 
various umbelliferous plants, but is especially formidable 
in its attacks on our garden parsnips. The fungus lives 
within the tissues of the invaded plants, and attaches 
itself to their constituent cells by minute suckers growing 
from its somewhat torulose myceHum. Like other species 
of Peronospora it causes putrescence in the plants it attacks, 
and sets up decay in the leaves, stems, and roots. This 
is very noticeable in the root of the garden parsnip. As 
with the fungus of the potato disease, the mycelium often 
descends the stem by the interior. In the parsnip the 
large fleshy esculent tap roots become spotted and at length 
putrid in a way similar with diseased potatoes. 

The parasite is very common on the Cow parsnip, or 
hogweed, Heradevm Spondyliv/m, L. ; the wild Angelica, 
AngeUca sylvestris, L. ; and the Goutweed or Bishopweed, 
JEgopodivm Poda^fra/ria, L. 

The general appearance of this fungus is shown in Fig. 
112, where a single fruiting-stem or conidiophore is en- 
larged 400 diameters. The spores or conidia, as may 
be seen, are supported on threads or spicules of extreme 
tenuity. The point of junction between the parsnip leaf 
and the fruiting branch of the Peronospora is shown at E. 
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Pnvsotiiora nliwE, Uog., enluged tOO dluneten ; couidli snd zoosparee, 

snluged 1000 diamaten ; Dogpore or reating-spoTe, euluged 

4W diameten. 
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At this point the fungus emerges through one of the 
organs of transpiration as shown in Peronospora trifoliorumy 
D.By., Fig. 1 ; P. ^pcvrasitica, Fig. 29 ; and P. infestanSy 
Mont, Fig. 127. A single conidium or spore is farther 
enlarged to 1000 diameters at A. As maturity is reached 
the vital material within the dull-coloured, non-lustrous, 
spores, divides or differentiates itself into several polyhedric 
portions, and each of these portions ultimately bursts out 
of the conidium as at B. Soon after emergence these little 
spores become furnished with two extremely fine and 
attenuated vibrating hairs or cilia as at C ; and with these 
cilia the spores are able to propel themselves and sail about 
with some rapidity over any moist surface. These zoo- 
spores are doubtlessly carried from plant to plant by the 
wind causing damp diseased leaves to flap against each 
other. After swimming about for a short time the 
zoospores burst and produce mycelium, which in turn 
reproduces the Peronospora after entering the host plant 
by the organs of transpiration. It is remarkable that at 
a time when little or nothing was known of zoospores in 
the Peronosporeas that the Rev. M. J. Berkeley wrote in 
the English Flora, 1836, under Botrytis crustosa, Fr. (a 
synonym of Peronospora ni/oea, Ung.), — " the spores, very 
large and decidedly filled with sporidia, as in Mucor" 
See the description of Mucor svhtilissimus, Berk., in this 
work. Oospores or resting -spores are produced within 
the tissues of the host plant ; one of these, enlarged 400 
diameters, is shown at D. 

Often associated with Peronospora niveay Ung., especially 
in the leaves and stems of Mgopodium Podagraria, L., a 
second fungus nsjnedProtomyces macrosporus, Ung., is found. 
The name Protomyces is derived from protos, first, and 
mukis, a fungus ; macrosporuSy of course, means large- 
spored. The constant occurrence of the P^onospora with 
the Protomyces is very remarkable, but until better evidence 
is forthcoming we are inclined to look upon the phenom- 
enon as a striking example of " consortism." We have 

R 
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never eeen the Perono^pora in anatomical connection with 
the Protomyee*. 

An illustration of Protcmycu maorotporua, Vug., ia given 
in Fig. 113, enlarged 400 diameters. Theae bodies, which 
are true oospores or Teating-spoiea, have two or three mem- 
branes, and when Bmall in size, as at 0, are hardly to be 
distinguished from the reating-spores of Peronaspora nivea, 
Ung. When, however, they are of large size (and they 
vary greatly), and famished with a dissepiment across 
the inner or endospore, as at B, they are unjike the nsu&l 
resting -spores belonging to Feronospora. These bodiea 




FrBtomyces nacnsponts, Ung. Enlarged 



occur in the intercellular spaces within the leaves and 
st«ms of umbelliferous plants, often in large companies. 
They not only cause decomposed spots to appear, hnt they 
distort and distend the affected parts in a remarkable 
manner ; so much is this the case that the presence of the 
fungus within is easily detected by the knotty swellings 
they set up. As the spores reach maturity thej cause the 
tissues of the leaf to rot, and by this means they reach the 
ground by falling from the decayed places. ITiey doubt- 
lessly KBt on and in the ground in a hybemating state 
till the following spring or summer. Mr. Berkeley says 
the Protomycet is probably one form of fructification of the 
Permoipora, In this he agrees with Caspary ; but De Bary 
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states that the mycelium belonging to the two fungi is 
different, and that the oospores of Protomyces contain great 
numbers of very minute slightly oscillating spores, which 
escape from the expelled inner membrane as in Cysto- 
pus, conjugate in pairs like the conidia of the Smut 
fungus of com, and produce zygospores, from zygos, a yoke, 
— in reference, we presume, to their supposed pairing. 
The zygospores on germination are said to be capable of 
penetrating, by their germinal filaments, the epidermis of 
the plant invaded exactly after the manner of Peronospora, 
The mycelium is said also to be only capable of effectually 
growing when within the special host plants of the Proto- 
myces, In this position only are the oogonia and oospores, 
which at length bear the conjugating spores, produced. 
This habit is also the same with that of Peronospora, The 
so-caUed zygospores are minute transparent oscillating 
bodies without cilia ; they are about the same in size with 
(or perhaps a little smaller than) the zoospores produced 
by the conidia of Peronospora rdvea, Ung., as illustrated at 
B, C, Fig. 112. True zoospores sometimes do not produce 
cilia, and it is by no means uncommon to see zoospores 
conjoined by a short band. The oospores burst and dis- 
chai^e the little coujugating zygospores in spring, again 
reminding one of the habit of Peronospora, Although we 
are inclined to esteem the oospores of Protomyces as differ- 
ent from the oospores of Peronospora nivea, Ung., yet there 
is evidently room for a different opinion. New observa- 
tions are needed. Prof, de Bar/s paper, Beitrage zur 
Morphologie und Physiologie der Pilze, was published in 
1864. 

Peronospora nivea, Ung., produces resting-spores within 
the stems and roots of the plants attacked (they occur in 
company with the oospores of the ProtomA/ces) ; therefore 
all plants which have been attacked by these fangi should, 
as far as possible, be burned. As both the Peronospora 
and the Protomyces are peculiar to umbelliferous plants, 
parsnips should not be grown a second year in the place 
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where other umbelliferous plants have been invaded hj 
mildew, as the resting-spores will be on and in the ground 
ready for attacking other umbelliferous plants on their 
germination in spring. 

The mildew of parsnips has been seen on baldmoney, 
Metm, Athamanticumy Jacq. ; on bumet saxifrage, Pimpi- 
nella Saxifraga, L. ; P. Anisum; parsley, Petroselinvmi 
satvovmy Hoffm. ; the garden and wild chervil, Anih/riscus 
Gerefolium, Hoffm. ; and GhoBrophyUum sylvestre, Linn. ; 
and hemlock, Conium maculoitumf Linn. 

The common red -rust and black mildew of celery, 
another umbelliferous plant, is caused by Puccinia api% 
Corda, and its Uredo, U, apti. Wall., a fungus closely allied 
to the rusts and black mildew of com. This fungus has 
been proved to be hereditary, and its plasma capable of 
being transmitted in celery seeds. Celery is sometimes 
infested with Puccinia heracldy Qrev., a parasite frequent 
on cow-parsnip or hogweed. The Umbelliferse are unusu- 
ally subject to attacks from fungi. 



CHAPTEE XXX. 

BUNT OF WHEAT. 

Tilletia Ca/ries, TuL 

The disease of wheat generally known as bunt is recog- 
nised in some districts as pepper - brand, smut balls, 
bladder-brand, stinking- smut, stinking-rust, and even 
smut. Its ravages are almost confined to cultivated 
wheat ; it rarely occurs on barley. A distinct species 
occurs on wheat in the United States. The scientific 
name of the fongus which causes bunt in wheat is Tilletia 
Caries, Tul. Tilletia is named after Matthieu Tillet^ who 
wrote the Dissertation sur la came qui corrompt et qui 
noiriet les grcdns de hUd dans Us ^pis, Bordeaux, 1755, and 
a similar work published in Paris in 1755. Caries means 
rottenness or decay. The meaning of the popular name, 
bunt, is very obscure. We have the word hunter, which 
means an offensive person (woman), and the verb bunt, to 
swell ; the former may be a cognate derivative. Dr. 
Murray of Mill Hill informs us that the word bunt is 
used, for a fungus in the same way as touchwood, by 
writers of the seventeenth century. This is perhaps the 
most likely origin. The cavity or belly of a sail is called 
the bunt, and the material of the sail bimting. The 
bellying part of a seine-net is also called the bunt, which 
name may have been transferred to the blight in reference 
to its fishy smeU. Bunt may be a corruption of burnt. 

In the fields it is difficult without experience to dis- 
tinguish bunted from sound wheat ; there is very little 
indeed to indicate the presence of the hidden foe ; this 
is why the disease is so dreaded by farmers. As in 
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many other fungoid aUnienta tlie fungus appears to 
excite an abnormal growth of chlorophjll, and tlie 
BpikeB of affected plants are commonly greener than the 
Bound ones. Even on examining the ears it sometimes 
happens that but little seema amiss ; it ia not until the 
glumes and pales are puahed aside that the dark diseased 
seeds become visible. Sometimes the bunt«d grains 
burst whilst still in the ear, and the escaped spores stain 
the glumes and pales a dark colour. Practised eyes 
readily detect these slight black stains. 

A bunted grain of wheat is illustrated at Fig. 1 14, A, 



H 



ly TiUetia CurUa, Till. 

with a transverse section at B, and a longitudinal section 
at C, enlai^ed five diameters, lieference maj be made 
to Fig, 42 for a normal grain of wheat, and to Fig. 45 
for an example of ear-cockle, all engraved to the same 
scale. The external appearance of bnnted grains of wheat 
ia different from healthy grains. Bunted wheat aeeda are 
shorter and wider than healthy ones ; they are dwarfed 
in height and distended in width, and generally somewhat 
pointed towards the base. Instead of being pale buff in 
colour, they are of a somewhat dark, dull green tint. 
They are frequently cracked, as shown at A, and from 
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these cracks a black powder emerges. On cuttu^ aSected 
seeds in two, the outer coat of the gram is found to be 
we&k and brittle, and its whole inner substance a. mass of 
black powder, which haa replaced the natural inner ferina- 
ceona material of the grain. On crashing bunted wheat 
between the fingers the black pulpy powder feels soft and 
greasy, and a fostid odour resembling decaying fish is 
dispelled ; hence the popular name, — stinking-rust. One 
of its old botanical names is Uredo fidida, Baeui. Bunted 
grains do not occur as isolated examples in the ear ; the 
rule is that every grain in an affected ear is bunted. 
When these bunted grains are groimd into flour their 



no. 111. 

Spores of tbe Bant fungus, TiH^ia Ca/riv, Tnl. 
Enlsiged 400 diametsn. 

presence ia made known to the miller, not only by the 
black streaks they cause in the white flour, but also by the 
di^uBting odour which arises at the time of crushing. 

The black powder, when placed under the microscope 
and magnified 400 diameters, is seen as at Fig. 116, one 
mass of beautiful brownish spores, with a few fine mycelial 
threads, to which some of the apores will be seen still 
attached ; the supporting threads are beat seen in young 
examples, for as the fungus approaohea maturity, the 
threads break up into dust and perish. The spores are 
spherical, or sometimes slightly oval, reticulated and 
slightly Bpinulose, reminding a microscopist of pollen- 
grains beionging to the Canvpanvlacea, the colour of 
course beii^ diflerent They are so small that a ringle 
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Fia. lis.— BcBT OF Wheat. 

Spores of TilkUa Cariei, Tnl., germinaWng, 

Enlarged 1000 diameters, 

grain of wheat is large enough to contoin 4,000,000 of 
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If these sporeB are kept in moist air or on a wet surface 
for three or four days, they will germinate, as at Fig. 116, 
A, enlarged 1000 diameters. The epispore bursts, and a 
thick septate tube is protruded. This tube, after it has 
grown to three or four times the diameter of the spore, 
forms a sort of small terminal crown, and on the minute 
papillae of this crown it bears four, eight, or ten rodlike 
sporidia, as shown at B. When these sporidia are fully 
grown, and whilst still adherent to the apex of the germ- 
tube, they coalesce, as at GC, by means of short transverse 
tubes. When these conjugated bodies drop from the 
supporting tube they germinate and produce secondary 
sporidia of a different form, as shown at DD. At times 
the supporting threads of these conidia are extremely long 
and jointed throughout ; at other times there is no sup- 
porting thread, but the conidium may grow from the end 
of a secondary spore. Sometimes the sporidia are pro- 
duced whilst the secondary spores are still attached to 
their supporting stem. A spore or conidium so growing 
is illustrated at G. The conidia, in turn, are capable of 
germination and the production of conidia of the third 
order, as at EE. Sometimes they so germinate without 
the spores, DD, falling from their attachment. When 
the secondary and tertiary sporidia, as at D and E, ger- 
minate, they produce a septate thread of extreme tenuity, 
as at F, and on this thread the bunt spores are at length 
borne, as illustrated in Fig. 115. Sometimes bunt 
spores do not produce, on germination, the minute crown- 
like terminal cell, with its conjugating secondary spores ; 
but the thick germ-tube grows for a great length, branch- 
ing and rebranching, and all the time forming septa. 
The vital material is chiefly confined to the terminal end 
of each branch. When this mode of growth takes place, 
conjugating spores are never formed. 

In some instances the secondary spores become con- 
joined in two places instead of one, as illustrated by Mr. 
Berkeley, and confirmed in two instances by Dr. Oscar 
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Brefeld ; in other cases three secondary spores may become 
conjoined, and it is not uncommon to see the conjugating 
band itself burst and produce a mycelial thread. 

Under favourable conditions a few germinating second- 
ary spores will form a dense involved mass of mycelium, 
bearing a vast number of conidia of the first and second 
generation ; and under the microscope these may be seen 
in all stages of growth. When the mycelium for any 
reason ceases to grow, a crop of conidia is at once pro- 
duced. Sometimes the mycelial threads become furnished 
with an enormous number of short joints or constrictions, 
giving the threads a necklace-like appearance. Ultimately 
this chain or necklace breaks up into separate joints, and 
each joint acts as a conidium. Each conidium thus 
formed in a chain is capable of producing other necklace- 
like growths of conidia. 

An elaborate essay on bunt and smut was published in 
Paris in 1877 under the name of Apergu Sydimatique des 
UstilaginSes, by Alexandre Fischer de Waldheim. This 
author at one time advocated the idea of bunt and smut 
fungi living in two forms on different plants in the sup- 
posed style of com mildew on the barberry bush, because 
he failed to infect com experimentally, and because he 
had probably learned that " experience had taught the 
practical farmer '' that (according to Phillipar) the barberry 
bush, a stinking plant, when in bloom, was in some places 
the cause of bunt. No experiment is, however, easier 
than the artificial and direct infection of wheat with bunt 
and smut. 

Wheat becomes aflfected with bunt by the spores of the 
fungus being sown with the grain. The spores do not 
germinate whilst they are dry and stored with the seed, 
but in and on the damp ground after the grain has been 
planted. The whole series of changes illustrated in Fig. 
116 takes place on and in the ground, and when the 
attenuated thread at F is produced, it readily finds its 
way, aided by its inconceivable fineness, into the tissues 
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of the young wheat plant by entering the first-formed 
organs of transpiration in the infant plant. The spores 
themselves do not, of course, enter the stomata, and the 
germ-tubes probably do not attack the rootlets unless the 
latter are broken or injured, although it has been said 
by Le Maout and Decaisne, in their General System of 
Botany, that the spores can pierce the tissues of the 
roots. The germ -tube, when once within the infant 
plant, speedily ascends the stem. It is now by no 
means difficult to trace the course of the mycelium up 
the shaft of the affected plant, and an instance has been 
recorded by the Eev. M. J. Berkeley in vol. ii. of the 
Journal of the Boyal Horticultural Society, 1847, where a 
streak of bunt appeared upon the outside of the stem of a 
wheat plant. Mr. Berkeley was the first to publish a 
description and illustration of germinating bunt spores, 
with the conjugating spores borne on the germ-thread. 
This was seven years before the publication of L. R. 
Tulasne's memoir in the Anruiles dee Sciences NatwrelUs, 
Botanique, series iv., voL i., 1864. Mr. Berkeley, 
although at first inclined to look upon these conjoined 
bodies as having something to do with the reproduction of 
bunt — ^the appearances seen in some Algee indicating this to 
him — abandoned this first and correct opinion for the idea 
that the conjugated bodies were parasites of bunt. He 
described the growth as a Fusisporium, partly owing to 
the septate spores, under the name of F, inosculans. It is 
curious that Tulasne illustrated the conjoined spores of 
germinating bunt as non-septate, and therefore unlike a 
Fusisporium, and since 1854 this view appears to have 
been generally accepted as correct ; but last year Dr. Oscar 
Brefeld, in his elaborate work, Botanische Untersuchim- 
gen iiher Hefenpilze, correctly illustrate the germinating 
secondary spores as furnished with septa, sometimes three 
and sometimes four, precisely in the style of Fiisisporium, 
This observation, the correctness of which we are able to 
confirm, proves the accuracy of Mr. Berkeley's observa- 
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tion in 1847. The septa are best seen in tlie spores 
whicli have germinated and borne conidia, and such as 
have lost their vital material, as at DD, Fig. 116. For 
spores of Fusisporium illustrated to the same scale as 
germinating bunt, see Figs. 10, 11, 92, 94$ and 96 in 
this work. 

It is easy to prove that bunt in wheat is propagated by 
the spores of the fungus, for if wheat seeds are dusted with 
the spores or watered with water containing spores, every 
wheat plant will come up bunted ; whereas neighbouring 
plants, if not so treated, will come up free from disease. 

Bunt spores are said (perhaps on insufficieot grounds) 
to be more or less injurious if mingled with flour and 
made into bread. We have frequently seen them in flour 
and bread, together with spores of Urocygtis and other 
fungi. Bunt spores were, we believe, at one time sup- 
posed to be the cause of cholera, because they were found 
in cholera evacuations. Professor HaUier has erroneously 
referred cholera to the presence of Uroaystis occulta^ Pre., 
a fungus common in Britain on rye, as well as to bunt, a& 
may be seen by his Phytopathology, and the reports of Drs. 
Cunningham and Lewis in the Lancet of 2d, 9th, and 1 6th 
January 1869. Fowls have been fed with bunted wheat 
without any bad result. 

A fungus allied to bunt, but still nearer to smut, and 
named UstUago grcmdis, TuL, is said to cause headache 
and other bad symptoms amongst the men engaged in 
cutting reeds for thatching, in consequence of their inhal- 
ing the abundant spores. The same fungus is said to 
cause eruptions on the face amongst the labourers of the 
South of Europe. 

When bunt is known to be amongst seed grain it 
should be washed or steeped in some weak poisonous solu- 
tion, as the minute spores from bunted grains adhere to the 
healthy seeds. Water, salt, quicklime slacked with boiling 
water ; sulphate of copper, a quarter of a pound to a bushel 
of com, and sulphate of soda have all been recommended. 
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Sulphate of soda in solution and tlie seeds afterwards dried 
with dusted quicklime is said to be one of the best 
preventive solutions. The lime combines with the soda 
and forms sulphate of lime or gypsum, whilst caustic 
alkali is set free. As the spores are lighter than water, 
mere steeping in brine or even pure water is often effectual, 
as the spores float, and are easily washed away. It is 
probable that the presence of a few scattered greasy spores 
are quite as, if not more, damaging than the whole bunted 
grains with unbroken seed coats. Some alkaline ley 
should be added if water is used, as the oil on the surface 
of the spores combines with the alkali and forms a soapy 
substance which is fatal to effectual spore germination. 
Sujficient permanganate of potassium may be added to the 
water until it becomes rose-coloured, or one per cent of 
carboHc acid may be mixed with the water. It is not 
proper for the seed to remain long in these solutions ; 
they should be washed quickly and then allowed to dry. 
When miUers see bunted grains amongst the wheat they 
generally pass it through a dresser with a strong exhaust, 
and this draws away the foetid spores. 

Bunt, Tilletia Caries, TuL, seems to be confined in this 
country to wheat, TrUictm, vulga/re, Vill. ; T. sativvm, 
Lam. ; and barley, Hordeum distichvm, L. Alex. Fischer 
de Waldheim describes no less than fourteen species of 
bunt. Some of these, as T, LoUi, Awd., and T, Icevis, 
Kuehn. ; the first recorded on three different species of 
Lolium, and the second on five species of Triticwni, 
including wheat, probably occur in this country. One 
species attacks five different species of Agrostis, and several 
other bunt fungi are confined to grasses. 

A curious species of bunt named Tilletia hulla/ta, FL, 
has recently been found in Scotland on docks, Rtimex 
dbtudfoliuSy L. On the Continent this bunt attacks 
different species of Polygonum, 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

SMUT OF CORN. 

UstUago carho, TuL 

There are few fungi more familiar to agriculturists than 
the common " smut " of com, so common on wheat, bar- 
ley, and especially oats. Its black colour, and its profusion 
of sooty spores produced on impoverished ears of com, 
makes it apparent to the least observant. It appears 
earlier in the season than bunt, with which it is some- 
times confounded by rustics. It is in some places called 
" bunt ear," " black ball," " dust brand," and " chimney 
sweeper." Its scientific name is Ustilago carhoy TuL The 
generic name is derived from UstiOy a burning, and car&o, 
charcoal, in reference to the burnt and sooty appearance 
of the diseased panicle or spike. Farmers look on this 
fungus with less dread than the fungus of bunt> perhaps 
because the last is virtually a hidden foe and may cause 
unexpected sudden and serious loss, whilst smut is always 
seen, and indeed, makes itself obtrusively apparent. In 
some districts the loose smutted panicle of oats is ignor- 
antly termed the male plant, the spores of the fungus 
being esteemed as black pollen, and so more beneficial 
than harmful. As there is no disgusting odour belonging 
to the " smut" fungus, it does not spoil the flour to an 
equal extent with the Tilletia, It is probably not 
very injurious if taken in food by animals, as fowls 
are not injured by eating smutted grain. It has, 
however, been said that the straw of com that has 
been infested with the smut fungus is distasteful to 
cattle in chaff. In bad cases as much as one -third of 
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tlie crop has been, destroyed hj the presence of the 
sjnnt fungus. 

The general appearance of a panicle of oats affected 
with smut is HluBtrated, natural mze, at Fig. 117. In the 
field it is evident that (as with hunt) the disease springs 
direct from the root, for it is common to see nnmeroua 
stems, and every one diaeaaed, springing from one base. It 
is equally clear that the disease traverses each stem from 
the bottom upwards, as the lower spikeleta of the youi^ 



Fart of » spikelet of o»to with Sinnt (ungua, UitSBgo earbo, Tol. 
EnlHjed 5 dlimeteTS. 

panicle are the first to show the disease, as illustrated in 
Fig. 117. Nothing is more common than to see the basal 
branches of the panicle with their spikeleta diseased and 
the upper part of the panicle presenting the normal 
healthy appearance. 

Part of a spikelet only sightly affected with the smnt 
fungus is illDatrated in Fig. 116, enlai^ed five diameters. 
AA are the glumes j B, outer glnmelle, sometimes foT' 
nished with a beard or awn ; C, inner glumeUe ; D, abor- 
tive flower ; E, the pistil or grain. The interior of the 
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diseased grain at first presents a whitish viscous mass, 
wliich is produced at the expense of the tissues and juices 
of the invaded pknt. This viscid mass at length exhibits 
a stmetnre of closely packed cells filled with a homo- 
geneous mass of minute granules ; the cell walla ulti- 
mately disappear, and the whole contents of the invaded 
oi^an appear as one black dusty mass of eimple smooth 
spores. The disease is, however, by no means confined to 
the grain, as it attacks every part of the panicle with its 
spikeletg, including their slender stems, with equal viru- 



lence, till at last the glumes and other parts ai« left as 
transparent ragged fragments thickly coated with the 
noAsses of black spores, which have been produced at the 
expense of the normal tisanes of the spikelet. If a frag- 
ment of an infected glume is now taken, and enlarged 
twenty-five diameters, it will be seen as at Fig. 119. 
This shows (horizontally) four of the fine ridges and 
three minute furrows, which can be almost seen with 
the unaided eye on every glume belonging to oats. 
The fungus bursts through the glumes and other structures 
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on both sides from within outwards, and as the spores in- 
crease in number they tear the epidermis of the invaded 
part to shreds, which shreds are, with the spores, speedily 
carried away by the wind. The pustules illustrated at 
Fig. 119 may be compared with the sori of a similar 
nature belonging to Puccinia Riibigo-veray D.C., Fig. 67, 
and Puccinia graminus, Pers., Fig. 78. The spores are 
brownish-black in colour, roundish, -and extremely small, 
afi illustrated, enlarged 400 diameters, at Fig. 120. If the 

spores of bunt are now re- 
® ®A J^ ^* A ^ ® ferred to, as illustrated to the 

same scale at Fig. 1 1 5, it will 
be seen how different they 
are in size. The spores of 

A <? '^ ® ^ * A ^^ smut fungus are so ex- 

® X-400 ® tremely small that it would 

Fia. 120.— Spores of the Smut fUn- take nearly 25,000,000 of 

sas.Ustiiagocarbo.T^, Enlarged them to cover a superficial 

400 diameters. • i mi i 

square inch. They are also 
quite smooth, whilst the spores of the bunt fungus are 
reticulated and spinulose. Dr. Oscar Brefeld, in his work, 
Botanische Untersuchungen uber Hefenpihe Fortsetzung der 
Schimmelpilzey Part V., states that some kinds of yeast are 
nothing more than conidial or larval forms of smut 
fungi. The reproduction of smut in the yeast condition 
continues for an indefinite period, so long as the spores 
are kept upon a suitable nutrient matrix. Upon this 
nutrient matrix they always remain in the yeast, conidial, 
or larval condition. If these views are correct they indicate 
that smut fungi are only truly parasitic during the perfect 
condition of their existence, and when in the yeast condi- 
tion lead a non-parasitic life. 

In Fig. 121 the spores of Ustilago carbo, Tul., are shown 
in different stages of germination enlarged 1000 dia- 
meters. The extreme smallness of these spores is very- 
marked when compared with the large spores of Peronospora 
Schleidmiana, Ung., Fig. 15, C; Puccinia graminis, Pers., 
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Fig. 80, and others engraved to the same scale in this work. 
Germination in water commences in less than twelve houi*8, 
as at 1 ; as germination advances buds or conidia are 
formed, as at 2, A A ; farther growth is seen at 3 and 4, 




Fig. 121. 

Spores of the Smut fojigiis, UstUago carho, Tul., germinating. 

Enlarged 1000 diameters. 

with fused or conjoined cells at B. This fusion is similar 
y/nth. the conjugation seen in Tilletia. Still more advanced 
growth is shown at 5 and 6. The long germ-tubes like 
the one illustrated at 5, commonly fuse with other germ- 
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tubes, and the two fused tubes will give rise to a third 
common conidium-bearing tube. Sometimes this tube is 
extremely long and fine, and furnished with numerous 
joints throughout its entire length. The conidia, as pro- 
duced by the germ-tubes, are capable of producing other 
conidia by budding, till at last large colonies of conidia 
are produced in a yeast- like condition, free from the 
original Ustilago spore and its septate germ tube. The 
conidia, which are very unequal in size, germinate as at 7 
and 8. Germination may take place at one or both ends 
or one or both sides, and the germ-tubes may fuse with 
each other at any point of contact. Sometimes the germ- 
tubes produced by the conidia are of almost inconceivable 
fineness and attenuation, but always more or less jointed 
throughout their entire length ; the contained vital ma- 
terial is generally most abundant at the growing end. 
Sometimes, when growth has quite ceased, owiug to 
unfavourable conditions, it is renewed with vigour under 
changed conditions, and new colonies of yeast-like conidia 
are formed, either from old threads or old conidia. 

In the allied fungus named Ustilago antherarum, Fr., 
the conjugation of cells is very clearly seen, and lateral 
conidia are produced*, as in Tilletia, Fig. 116, D, G. This 
parasite is common on the flowers of Sileney Lychnis, eta, 
in fields and hedge sides, reducing the anthers with their 
pollen to black dust. The conjugation is also very dis- 
tinct in the spores of Ustilago longissima, Tul. ; common 
on Poa aquatica, L., and P. fluitanSy Scop. No doubt the 
so-called conjugation of cells is potential in all species of 
Ustilago and its allied genera. 

We recently observed the germination of the spores of 
Ustilago carlo, Tul., under curious and natural conditions. 
We placed a large number of spores on the top of a 
flower-pot filled with moist white sand to note whether 
the spores would be readily filtered through the mass by 
rain. They did so filter in large numbers ; but many of 
the spores germinated on the top stratum of sand, and 
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vast quantities of the transparent conidia were filtered 
through the sand on to the plate below ; and in this posi- 
tion, beneath the bottom of the flower-pot and in the plate, 
they formed colonies of yeast-like conidia, and these conidia 
germinated by producing threads, as we have illustrated 
them in Fig. 121, 7 and 8. The spores germinate very 
readily and produce yeast colonies in diluted beer and 
diluted expressed juice of horse-dung. 

The disease is doubtlessly propagated by the spores of 
the fungus being blown over the fields and absorbed by 
the earth, and by the fungus spores which adhere to the 
seed at the time of sowing. The black spores germinate 
in the ground, and there produce the secondary and 
tertiary series of transparent spores illustrated in Fig. 
121. These spores or conidia of the second and third 
order at length protrude extremely fine germinal threads, 
and these threads find their way into the earliest 
produced stomata of the infant plant. The spawn or 
mycelium then travels up the stem towards the panicle 
and attacks the lowermost spikelets first. We have 
never noticed the upper part of a panicle diseased whilst 
the lower part has been sound. It may be commonly 
noticed that every stem, from two to eight or more, on 
an invaded plant, will show the disease, whilst adjoining 
plants remain free. The evidence therefore seems com- 
plete that the infection comes from the ground and 
travels upwards. It is obvious, therefore, that smut can 
only be prevented by dressing the seed, as in the case of 
bunt, and the directions for one apply to the other. A 
remedy against smut, much in favour in the north of 
England, and one which is said to never fail, is the pre- 
paration of the seed, immediately before- sowing, with a 
sprinkling of stale urine, the seeds being afterwards raked 
in powdered quicklime till the seed is white. Sometimes 
the seed is prepared with vitriol or sulphate of copper 
solution, or " bluestone " dissolved in boiling water. One 
pound of ** bluestone " dissolved in five quarts of water 
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U sufficient for a sack of four imperial bushels. The 
wheat is soaked for ten minutes, or the ten pints of solu- 
tion may be poured over till all is absorbed. 

Bunt, Tilletia Caries, Tul., is almost confined to two 
species of TrUicwm; but as smut invades many grasses 
found in pastures and waysides, the disease is clearly often 
nursed by the weeds. This fact points to the necessity 
for clean and careful &rming. All smutted grasses, as 
well as the smutted panicles of oats, wheat, and barley, 
should be gathered in their earliest recognisable stages 
and burnt A few common -sense hints given to the 
labouring men and boys would often save the employer 
from great losses. 

The smut fungus UstUago carho, TuL, has been met 
with on the following grasses : — Andropogon hirtus, L. 
Cynodon Dactylon, L.; hair grass, Aira cosspitosa, L. 
oats, Avena sativa, L. ; yellow oat grass, A. flavescens, L. 
downy oat grass. A, puhescens, L.; Arrhenatherum aven- 
acevm. Beau v.; species of Melica; fescue grass, Festuca 
pratensisy Huds. ; Brachypodium ciliatumy P.B.; wheat, 
Triticimb vulgare, VilL; T, turgidum, L.; barley and 
barley grasses, Hardmm disttchum, L.; H. murmum, L.; 
H, vulgare, L. ; rye, Secale cereale, L. ; rye grass, Loliwm 
perenney L. ; darnel grass, L, temulentum, L. ; rice, Oryza 
mtiva, L. ; and no doubt other plants. The different 
species of millet or sorghum, which in the south of 
Europe and some parts of Asia are grown for bread in 
the place of the oats and barley of northern Europe, are 
sometimes badly smutted. Sorghum vulgare, P., and Setaria 
italica, Beauv., are the chief food plants affected in India, 
Arabia, Asia Minorj Spain, and Italy. 

Dr. Maxwell T. Masters, F.R.S., has recently detected 
a new British smut fungus, Ustilago Kukniana, Wolff, on 
Rwmex Acetosa, L. ; and a second new species, U, CandoUei, 
TuL, has been found on Polygonum. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

TARE OR VETCH, AND PEA MOULD. 

Peronospora vicicBy Berk. 

Like several other species of Peronospora described in 
this work, P. vicice was first detected by the Rev. M. J. 
Berkeley, and described and illostrated by him in vol. i. 
of the Journal of the Royal HorticvMural Society in 1846. 

This parasite is frequent on the under surface of the 
leaves of tares or vetches and field and garden peas. 
Although allied to Peronospora trifoliorum, D.By., as illus- 
trated at Fig. 1, and P. exigua^ W.Sm., Fig. 2, it is 
clearly distinct from both. Like the two plants just 
described, it grows within the foliage and causes brownish 
downy patches on the leaves and putrescence of the 
tissues. The conidiophores of the fungus grow in 
clusters, the spores are supported on long extremely 
slender spicules, and are tinted with a dull gray 
colour. Peronospora vicice^ Berk., is illustrated, enlarged 
400 diameters, at Fig. 122; a single spore or conidium 
is farther enlarged to 1000 diameters at A The spores 
on. germination do not burst at the apex, but the germ- 
tube is generally protruded from the side. Damp close 
weather greatly favours the extension of this fungus, and 
dry weather retards its growth. It unfortunately happens 
that late peas are sometimes quite destroyed by another 
fungus named Erysiphe Martii, Lk., whose growth is 
favoured by dry weather and retarded by wet. When 
both fungi are present on one crop the destruction of 
peas is complete. 

The resting- spores are brown, and at length reticulated 
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by the shrmking of the outer ooat aa illuBtrat«d, enlarged 
400 diameters, at B. All diseaaed and decaying tare and 
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pea refuse should be gathered together and burnt, for it 
is in this material that the resting-spores hibernate during 
the winter, and burst into new growth in the early spring. 
Resting-spores are not destroyed by passing through the 
stomach of an animal as food. P. mcicBy Berk., is a dis- 
tinctly early species £is distinguished from P. infestans, 
Mont., the fungus of the potato disease, which is a dis- 
tinctly late one. Being early, the late crops of peas are 
seldom affected by this parasite ; they are, however, fre- 
quently destroyed by the fungus next described. 

We have seeif P. vidoB^ Berk., growing within the pods 
of garden peas and upon the contained seeds. 

This parasite has been detected on the bush- vetch, 
Vicia sepium, L. ; the common vetch, V. Sativa, L. ; 
slender vetch, V, tetrcLspermay Mcench. ; Lathyrus macror- 
rhiauSy Wimm. ; and on many species of Pisum and Orobus, 



CHAPTKB XXXIII. 

PEA MIUIEW. 

Erytiphe Martii, Lk. 
The deacription given of Erytiphe graminii, D.C., the 
blight or mildew of grass, apphes generally to Erytifhe 
Martii, Lk,, of peaa, beans, UmbellifertB, etc. The species 
ia named in honour of Martius, the famoua botanist, and 
is the aame with E. Fist, Grev, 

The general appearance of the fongiia, as seen upon a 



Fio. 123.— Pe* MiLBEw. 

ConccjitaolB of E?Trrip*( MarlH, Lk., on leaf of pM. 

Enlarged 100 diameteiB. 

leaf of the pea under the microscope, is ahown, enlai^ed 
100 diaineters, in Fig. 123. The dark body in the 
centre of the illustration is the conceptacle of the fungua, 
with its jointed tentacle-like appendages. The involved 
pattern in outline ahows the epidermia of the leaf with its 
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numerous stomata as at AAA. The conceptacle or peri- 
thecium is distinctly smaller in size than in E. graminis, 
D.C., as illustrated in Fig. 67, and the cells forming the 
bark of the conceptacle are larger. Each 
conceptacle contains four or eight spor- 
angia or spore cases, and each sporangium 
carries four to eight sporidia, as shown 
at Fig. 124, enlarged 500 diameters ; 
this illustration may be compared with 
Fig. 60. The conceptacles arise from a 
dense woven mass of very fine white 
mycelium, omitted in Fig. 123 in X'500> 
favour of the epidermis of the leaf with -pia. 124. 

its stomata. This mycelium is woven pea. Mildew. 
all over the stomat£^ and so one of the Sporangium or ascus, 
chief vital functions of the leaf, the with spores, of £ry- 
transpiration of vapour, is arrested. '^g^'^'^oo dt 
The fungus grows on both sides of the meters. 
leaves. 

This destructive blight of peas invariably invades the 
late varieties, and is especially virulent in dry seasons. 
In small gardens the attack of the fungus may be pre- 
vented by keeping the peas well supplied with water. 
This treatment, however, cannot be adopted in the fields, 
and watering favours the growth of the Peronospora last 
described. Sometimes late peaa are so badly attacked by 
this fungus that they appear as if thickly dusted with 
powdered chalk, and on the white surface thus formed 
the innumerable black conceptacles of the Erydphe may 
be readily seen with the unaided eye. An attack of this 
fungus generally stops the growth of the invaded plants, 
and makes the production of pods impossible. The 
mycelium is provided with the minute suckers termed 
haustoria, and these haustoria pierce the epidermis of the 
attacked plant and cause decay. We Have seen this 
fungus growing with its conceptacles inside the pods of 
X)eas. 
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It unfortunately happens that this parasite is not con- 
fined to peas ; it sometimes grows on beans and melilot, 
plants belonging to the same family with the pea. It is, 
however, able to support itself on plants of St John's 
wort, Hypericum; some umbelliferous plants, and the 
meadow-sweet, Spircea Ulmariay L. It is thus capable of 
growing effectually upon plants belonging to four different 
natural orders. 

The only known preventive against attacks of tiiis pest 
is the destruction by fire of all invaded material. The 
fungus is preserved in decaying refuse ; in this material 
the little brown conceptacles remain intact during the 
winter, and in the following summer they burst, and each 
example discharges about fifty little living transparent 
spores, as shown in Fig. 124, ready to grow on the leaves 
of peas, weave a spider-weblike mycelium over the surface, 
and pierce the epidermis. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

LETTUCE MILDEW. 

V 

Peronospora ganglioniformiSy Berk. 

The putrefactive fungus of lettuces was detected by the 
Rev. M. J. Berkeley, and described and illustrated by bim 
in vol. i. of the Royal Horticultural Society, 1846. The 
specific named ganglioniformis refers to the resemblance of 
the fruiting-threads of the fungus to the natural enlarge- 
ments termed ganglions in the course of a nerve. 
Tulasne thought this parasite was a mere variety of P. 
paradticay Pers., as found on cabbages and illustrated in 
this work at Fig. 29 ; but a reference to our illustration 
of P. ganglioniformiSf Berk., enlarged at Fig. 125 to 400 
diameters, as compared with P. parasitica, Pers., enlarged 
in Fig. 29 to 200 diameters, will show how distinct the 
two are from each other. Professor de Bary disapproved 
of Mr. Berkeley's specific name ganglioniformis, and substi- 
tuted gangliformis for it, considering the latter more 
correct, but no alteration was required. Had it been 
necessary, the word gam^liiformis, as printed by Dr. Max 
Comu, would be most correct. In both P. ga/n/glioni- 
formis, Berk., and P. paralitica, Pers., the fruiting- 
stems or conidiophores and branches are flattened, and as 
these flattened stems and branches twist a little in the 
process of growth, they have a spurious appearance of 
swelling in a ganglionic manner. Each ultimate branchlet 
of P. ganglioniformis, Berk., is beautifully dilated into a 
saucer-like expansion, with a single excessively-attenuated 
spicule growing from the centre of the saucer, and with 
from three to five similar minute spicules growing round 
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X- loon- 



X-400 



Fio. 125. — Lettuce Mildew. 

Peronospora gangllonifoiinis, Berk. Enlarged 400 diameters. 
Tip of branchlet with spicules and oonidium, 1000 diameters. 

the saucer's edge. Each spicule is like one of the 
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glandular hairs of a sundew leaf, or like a snail's tentacle 
with its eye-bulb. P. parasitica, Pers., has no saucer-like 
expansions. One of the exquisitely fine tentacle-fringed 
saucers with a spore, balanced on one tentacle, is enlarged 
to 1000 diameters at A. At the top of the spore at B, 
a small, almost invisible, papilla may be seen. This is the 
weakest point of the spore, and at the time of germina- 
tion this part dissolves away or bursts, and the contained 
material pours out as a germinal thread. The spawn 
threads of this species grow within and upon the leaf, 
and attach themselves to the constituent cells in a manner 
similar with the cabbage Peronospoar, illustrated at Fig. 29. 
In whatever part of the leaf or stem the spawn grows it 
there sets up putrescence. The mycelium within the leaf 
is thick and coarse, and much too stout for emergence 
through the organs of transpiration. To meet this diffi- 
culty the spawn becomes naturally flattened as it ap- 
proaches the stomata, and it emerges through the little 
slit on the under surface of the leaf, with a chisel edge, 
as does P. parasitica, Pers., see Fig. 30. As soon as the 
spawn thread of P. ganglioniformis, Berk., reaches the air 
it commonly branches, and, instead of a single fruiting- 
branch depending from each stoma there may usually be 
seen a small bunch of threads or conidiophores. 

This parasite causes pallid patches of decomposition to 
appear on lettuce leaves, and on the margin of these 
patches little white knots of the destructive mould may 
be readily seen with the imaided eye. In the spring the 
pest generally shows itself first on the outside leaves near 
the ground where the air is still and humid, and grows 
inwards to the heart of the lettuce, carrying decay in its 
course. In bad cases summer lettuces are quickly reduced 
to putrescent masses. In the autumn the flowers and 
seeds are chiefly damaged ; sometimes the harvest of seeds 
is totally destroyed. Thickly sown plants are worst 
affected. The fungus lives on the lettuces all the season, 
from spring to October. 
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It frequently happens that young lettuces grown in 
frames in the spring are badly attacked, and in many 
instances wholly destroyed ; the equable warmth and 
humidity of a plant -frame is highly favourable to the 
growth of this fungus. When frame lettuces are attacked, 
a good plan for the destruction of the fungus is to give as 
much air as practicable, and if possible to leave the frames 
open for at least a part of one cold night. A short exposure 
to cold or slightly frosty air will not materially hurt the 
young lettuces, but will so cripple the vitality of the 
fungus that the lettuces, on being planted out, will often 
be found quite free from the parasite. With both lettuces 
and onions, however, it has been observed that trans- 
plamted examples are often the weakest, and these weakest 
plants are worst affected by their respective mildews. 

The existence of Peronoipora ganglioniformis, Berk., is 
preserved through the winter by the means of oospores or 
resting-spores. The resting-spores may sometimes be easily 
found in the old rotting stems of lettuce plants which have 
been destroyed by the fungus. They are generally most 
abundant between the spiral vessels and the external 
shells of old lettuce stems. A group of the resting- 
spores, as found by the Bev. J. E. Vize, near Welshpool, 
is illustrated at Fig. 126, enlarged 400 diameters. The 
oospores grow in enormous conglomerated lustrous 
masses : so profuse is this, their natural habit of growth, 
that under the microscope the masses of oospores look 
like the shining roe of some fish. As in the fungus of 
the potato disease, the resting-spores not uncommonly 
grow within the spiral vessels as illustrated. These 
oospores hibernate in rotting lettuce refuse during the 
winter, and germinate in the early spring. On germina- 
tion the first produced conidia perish, unless they alight 
on lettuces or other suitable plants. When garden lettuces 
are not near, the fungus is nursed by several common 
cruciferous weeds; of these the worst is said to be the 
common groundsel, Senecio vulgaris^ L. The statement is 
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in test books that P. gaaglioiiiforniu. Berk., 
does not produce oospores in lettuces, or P. infestani, 
Mont., oospores in the potato. Our experience has been 
the reverse of this. 

Peronotpora ganglioniforndg, Berk., grows on Tarioua 
other living composite plants in addition to the garden 
lettuce, Lactuca eativa, L., and L. altissima, M.B. Of 
these the different sorts of sow-thistles, as the com sow- 
thistle, Sonckus anien^ie, L., are most ofteu attacked ; then 



Fio, 126. 

OoHpDres or reeUng-BpoTea oT tlifl fungus of Lettiica UUdew. Peronospom 

fttJigliBiilJiirmii, Ikrk. Enlarged 400 diuseten. 

Cardma arvtnsU, Curt.; Cirhoriuin. Endivia, L.; tlie 
nipplewort, Lapiana communis, . L. ; groundsel, Sen^cio 
vulgaru, L.; and other plants, both wild and cultivated. 
Weeds act as nnrsea of the fungus for the garden 
lettuce. 

For the prevention of the disease it is desirable that no 
decajjng lettuces or weeds belonging to the series juat 
mentioned he allowed to rot in the fields or kitchen 
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gardens where lettuces are grown ; such material, where 
possible, should be carefolly gathered together and burnt. 
Old lettuce stumps left in the ground are especially 
dangerous, as in these decaying stumps the resting-spores 
of the mildew often exist in myriads. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

POTATO DISEASE, I. 
Peronospora infestans, Mont. 

ITS ACTIVE STATE. 

The question is often asked, When did the potato disease 
fibrst appear ? No one is able to answer this question. 
The fungus which causes the disease is, like the potato 
itself, of exotic origin. Peronospora infestans, Mont., 
grows on the wild potato plants of Peru. The strong 
probabilities are, that ever since the potato plant has 
existed, there has also been the putrescent fungus to prey 
upon it. The family of parasites to which the potato 
fungus belongs existed in geological times, long prior to 
the potato plant or any of its relatives. 

It is important to remember, in the consideration of 
this subject, that the potato and its immediate allies are 
not the only plants destroyed by the potato fungus, for 
vaxious members of the family to which the potato belongs 
also fall before the parasite. Of late years, in some dis- 
tricts the out-of-door cultivation of the tomato, Lycopersi- 
cum escvlentum, Mill., has been quite stopped by the 
ravages made upon it by the potato fungus. All the 
species of Lycop&rsicwm, of which we have at least eight 
forms in our gardens, are commonly attacked by the fungus 
of the potato disease. Sometimes the pest may be seen 
growing upon the henbane, Hyoscyarrms niger, L., or com- 
mon bitter-sweet, Solanwm DulcLcamera^ L., of our hedges ; 
at other times it may be observed upon various other species 
of Solanum, as S, demismm^ Lind., and 8, cardiophylltim, 
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Lind., or on the Petunias of our gardens. Sometimes the 
parasite may be seen upon an entirely different natural 
order of plants from that of the potato ; it may leave the 
SolanaceoB and prey upon members of the Scrophulariacece, 
as the New Holland plant named Anthocercis viscosa, K.Br., 
or, as pointed out by Professor de Bary, the Chilian 
Schizanthus Grahamiy Gill. We have both these plants in 
our gardens. It is worthy of note that there is a second 
species of Peronotpora met with on Solanaceous plants, 
named Peronospora Hyoscyami, P., and peculiar, or nearly 
so, to the common henbane, Hyoscyamus niger, L. 
Hyoscyamus is by no means common in Britain, but its 
parasite has been recorded from a single locality near 
Market Deeping. 

Circumstances might have been, and probably were, 
adverse in this country to a rapid spread of the potato 
fungus soon after the first introduction of the potato. At 
length the time arrived when circumstances changed, and 
something — ^itisimpossible to say what — ^greatly accelerated 
the growth and vigour of the fungus. When the potato 
and its parasite were transferred from South America to 
Northern Europe, the climatic conditions were changed, 
and the potatoes were grown in a new, artificial, and 
unnatural manner. The constitution and habit of the 
potato also became changed, — we do not say weakened, 
although this may be the case, but altered. At the time 
of the alteration or modification of the nature of the potato 
plant, the potato fungus acquired greater potency over it. 
The same phenomenon has occurred with the tomato : as the 
plant has been gradually altered in habit by cultivation, 
so the habit of the assailing fungus has varied There is 
no evidence to show that the Peronospora has altered in 
the least in the potency or non-potency of its attacks 
upon our neglected wild plants. 

The first accounts of the potato disease in Europe are 
very obscure, but as our business is less to detail the 
history of the fungus than to describe it with its effects, 
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we shall dismiss this part of the subject briefly. Mr. 
Berkeley, writing in vol. i. p. 9 of the Journal of the 
Royal Horticultural Society, stated that at that time, 1846, a 
*Wery serious disease" had existed for more than haK a 
century under the name of " Curl/' which committed 
''immense ravages" in the north. At the present time 
we know that the " Curl " was, and still is caused by the 
fungus of the potato disease, Feronospora irifestans, Mont. 
In a communication to the French Academy, 1 7 th Nov- 
ember, 1845, M. Boussingault wrote, on the information 
of M. Joachim Acosta, that the malady was well known in 
i-ainy years at Bogota, where the Indians live almost 
entirely on potatoes. There was a disease of potatoes in 
1815, and a second noticed under the name of "Dry 
Rot " in Germany in 1830 ; if this *' Dry Rot " of potatoes 
was equally moist with the " Dry Rot " of timber, it would 
exactly agree with what we know of the potato disease 
now. It must be remembered here that Fusieporium 
Solani, Mart., often really dries up and destroys potato 
tubers. The year 1 830 was not a year of daily news- 
papers, of sharp scientific observers, and students of the 
microscope. It may therefore be reasonably concluded 
that if potatoes were sufficiently diseased with " Rot " in 
1830 to warrant a published account of the disease, they 
most probably were diseased to a less extent for several 
previous years, and probably before the year 1815 just 
mentioned. Many articles appeared in the newspapers 
and agricultural periodicals of 1833 regarding the "Rot" 
of potatoes in the northern counties of England (see 
Journal of the Royal Horticultural Society, voL iii p. 22). 
In 1840 the disease was widely spread in Germany and 
France, and in 1841 it again attracted great attention in 
Belgium. A sharp observer. Dr. Morren, at that time 
advised that the putrid stems should be immediately re- 
moved from diseased potato plants — a piece of advice which, 
under proper conditions of the growth of the potato tuber, 
might be followed with good results at the present day. 
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In the same yeax it was recorded in Vik, in Norway, by 
Mr. Westrem, the director of the Agricultural School. 
During the next year it had greatly extended itself and 
was recorded from Sogndal, as well as from Denmark in 
both years. In 1843 the disease was very destructive in 
Western Jutland, and in 1844 the potato disease was 
epidemical in St. Helena and Canada. From the pub- 
lished accounts of the periods mentioned, it may be seen 
that the potato murrain was then exactly as we see it 
now. It appeared at a similar period of the year, and 
during the typical moist warm weather so favourable to 
the growth of the fungus. The dark disease blotches were 
on the leaves and the tubers were murrain-stained and 
rotten. The offensive odour so familiar to us now was 
then specially noticed. The next year, 1845, was the 
ever memorable year of the great outburst of the potato 
disease over Western Europe, from Norway to Bordeaux, 
and the northern parts of the United States. In 1846 
the fungus of the potato murrain acquired its greatest 
possible power for destruction. It was first noticed in the 
south of England in the middle of August, and in a fort- 
night it had spread over every part of the British Isles. 
So apparently sudden and destructive was this attack, 
that in the month of September it was hardly possible to 
procure potatoes unstricken by the murrain. From 1845 
till now we have never been free from the assailing 
fungus ; sometimes the attacks are extremely virulent — at 
other times slight ; sometimes the fungus is common on 
various field and garden plants allied to the potato — at 
other times very little of the fungus is to be seen. Mr. 
Duncan Stuart has stated in the North British Agriculturist 
for 3d October 1883, that the fungus of the potato disease 
has never yet appeared in the Island of Rum, fifteen 
miles from the mainland, on the west coast of Scotland, 
and seven miles to the south of Skye, An exhaustive 
account, and the best ever written of the rise and spread 
of the potato disease in Europe, is given in the first volume 
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of the Journal of the Royal Horticultural Society f from the 
pen of the Rev. M. J. Berkeley. This paper also gives a 
complete description of the potato fungus, — a description 
so complete and admirable that, even now, very few new 
facts can be added to it. Since 1846, when that account 
was published, many fresh observers have written on the 
potato fungus, and some of Mr. Berkeley's original obser- 
vations have been amplified, enlarged, and curiously con- 
firmed. 

The potato disease is seldom seen in Europe before 
July or August, although its appearance has been noted 
on rare occasions in May and June. Mr. Jensen has 
stated that the fungus of the potato disease cannot exist 
in any country where the mean temperature exceeds 77° 
Fahr. for any length of time during the period when the 
fungus generally perfects itself, and that in a temperature 
of 34** it cannot produce either mycelium or spores. It is 
generally first distinctly seen in the midland and southern 
counties of England between the 20th and 31st of July. 
It generally appears during close humid weather, when 
there are mists in the fields in morning and evening, 
and the days are hot, damp, and possibly stormy. Many 
other fungi suddenly perfect themselves under exactly 
similar meteoric conditions. It will be pointed out later on 
why it is, as we think, that the potato fungus appears with 
apparent suddenness under these conditions and at this 
particular time of the year. In the meantime it may be 
noted that the fungus generally makes itself manifest to 
the less experienced observer as a fine white bloom on the 
leaves, accompanied by dark putrid spots. The bloom is 
sometimes more profuse on the lowermost leaves of potato 
plants, not because the fungus has travelled up the stem 
from the seed tuber, but because the air is more moist 
and stagnant near the ground. The bloom, with its accom- 
panying black disease blotches, soon travels to the stems, 
and when at length the tubers are reached the exhausted 
seed tuber (the weakest part of the plant) is commonly 
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traversed in every part by the spawn of the fungus. 
During warm, humid conditions of the weather the black 
decomposed spots are sometimes present for several days on 
the leaves before the fungus is seen. These blotches indi- 
cate that the putrefactive spawn of the fungus is within 
the leaves, awaiting favourable conditions for its complete 
development as a white bloom outside. The phenomena 
just mentioned are accompanied by a peculiar and very 
offensive odour well known to every person who has 
walked through a field of potatoes suffering from disease. 
The odour is caused by the putrescence set up in the 
tissues of the host plant by the contact of the mycelium of 
the potato fungus. Although the attack of disease in 
potato plants is apparently sudden, and made on 
apparently sound plants, yet all known facts point to 
the probability of the existence of the fungus in a nascent 
state during at least several weeks prior to its general 
recognition. The belief in the extreme suddenness of 
fungoid growths is, in many instances, a mere popular 
delusion. The common field mushroom is supposed by 
rustics to grow in a single night ; biit it is well known 
to careful observers that the infant mushroom exists 
just beneath the surface of the soil in a growing state for 
several weeks before it suddenly bursts through the earth 
and expands its cap or pileus. We have ourselves seen 
fields of potatoes which were apparently undiseased one 
day, prostrate on the ground the next, and the haulms 
blown away by the wind on the third day. This apparent 
suddenness of the attack in the early autumn appears to be 
well known in America ; for Professor W. G. Farlow of 
Harvard University writes in reference to the "Potato 
Rot." (Bulletin of the Bussey Institution, part iv. p. 319) : 
"At times its advent is so sudden that, within a few 
hours, the potato fields change from green to brown and 
black, and the plants which, in the morning, gave pro- 
mise of an abundant crop, before night present a mass of 
decaying vegetation, in which are involved not onlv the 
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leaves and stems, but also the tubers." The following 
interesting and instructive sentence occurs in an excellent 
essay written by Dr. W. Peard, LL.B., on " Certain Enemies 
of our Roots," and published in the Journal of the Bath and 
West of England Society and Southern Counties Association^ 
vol. iv., third series, p. 14 : — "At that time (Aug. 1846) 
we were spending some weeks at BaUyshannon, and close 
to our cottage was a magnificent field of potatoes, about 
twenty acres in extent, through which we passed regularly 
every morning and evening. One day, during the last 
week in August, as we brushed through the dark-greeii 
foliage, earthy disagreeable odours, before unknown to us, 
rose from the plants. On the following morning the 
entire crop looked as if it had been exposed during the 
night to the action of steam. Stems and leaves were 
soft, pulpy, and blackened ; in six-and-thirty hours a few 
sickly stems and discoloured leaves were all that remained. 
The crop had ceased to exist." 

Mr. J. G. Baker, F.R.S., of Kew, is of opinion that the 
potato plant, Solanum tuberosum, L., in its present " tuber* 
bearing state is in a disorganised, unhealthy condition, a 
fitting subject for the attacks of fungi and aphides ;" and 
he quotes Mr. T. A. Knight to the effect that the formation 
of the tubers more or less deprives the potato plant of its 
requisite amount of nutriment He considers that the 
potato is grown in a necessarily unnatural way in masses 
in our fields, instead of in isolated examples as in Nature ; 
and that the fact of the almost total absence of flowers and 
fruit in many cultivated varieties shows that the plant 
is in a disorganised state. Mr. Baker, from an examina- 
tion of a large number of examples, has come to the con- 
clusion that all the garden varieties have originated from 
S, tvberosum, L. Out of 700 or 900 species of Solanum 
it appears that only six produce tubers or potatoes at all ; 
the rest " maintain their hold on the world as most plants 
do, by their flowers, fruits, and seeds." 

Other observers hold an opinion at variance with the 
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one advanced by Mr. Baker, and say it is impossible to 
over-cultiyate any plant ; that seedling potatoes are as 
badly affected as those grown from cut tubers ; and that 
animals and plants placed in an artificial position by man 
only need an extra amount of care corresponding with 
their new position. Race horses are said to live as long 
as cart horses, domestic as long as wild animals, and the 
delicate children of towns as long as the more roughly 
nurtured children of country villages. It is acknowledged 
that extra care is required, but it is maintained that the 
constitution is not impaired. 

In the potato disease, as in every other disease, both of 
animals and plants, it is necessary that the ailment shoidd 
be completely understood before any serious attempt can 
be made towards the prevention or palliation of the 
attacks. We will, therefore, closely examine the struc- 
ture and mode of growth of the potato fungus. 

For an exact examination of Peronospora infestans, 
Mont., a very minute and extremely thin and transparent 
slice must be cut from a diseased leaf at a spot where 
the white bloom caused by the presence of the fungus is 
visible underneath. A good plan is to cut a diseased 
leaf in two through a disease spot, and then with a sharp 
lancet cut an extremely thin slice off from one of the ex- 
posed cut surfaces. If the slice last cut is somewhat 
longitudinally wedge-shaped, it will often best show the 
structure of the leaf and the contained fungus at the 
thinner end of the section. Such slicing requires great 
care and experience, and the art is only acquired after 
many failures. To those, therefore, who are unequal to 
the task we advise the purchase of slides ready prepared 
by the Rev. J. E. Vize. The atom to be examined 
should be placed on a glass slide in a drop of glycerine 
(this is preferable to water, as the latter often dries too 
quickly), and then covered with a clean thin cover-glass. 

The magnification given by an ordinary lens is useless for 
the observation of the minute fungus now before us, so we 
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must at once place it under the higher powers of the micro- 
scope. If the slicing through a disease spot is successful, we 
shall probably see the atom when magnified 100 diameters, 
as at Fig. 127. The thickness of the lamina of the leaf 
is shown at A, B ; the under side of the leaf is represented 
at A, from which surface the fungus almost invariably 
springs. The fungus, therefore, really grows downwards. 
The true upper surface is shown at B. This reversal 
of the leaf in the illustration is merely, as in other in- 
stances in this book, to show more clearly the treelike 
branching growth of the fungus. If we confine our 
attention for the present to the section of the leaf, we 
shall note that it is made up of minute bladder-like cells, 
loosely packed together ; and that the cells at top and 
bottom, representing the lower and upper cuticle of the 
leaf, are devoid of the shading, which is meant to indicate 
the green colouring matter or chlorophyll within. An 
opening into the interior of the leaf will be seen at C ; 
this is one of the stomata or organs of transpiration, 
sometimes referred to as " breathing pores." The stomata 
are like the gates to a camp or to an entrenched position ; 
they are the weak points through which an enemy may 
enter, and when once these gates are passed, the whole 
interior of the plant is at the mercy of the invader. At 
D may be seen a hair built up of four transparent cells, 
the two lower being traversed by a mycelial thread of the 
potato fungus. On the upper part of this hair, attached 
to the outside at E, may be seen one of the small branches 
of the fungus ; this branch has burst and thrown out a 
mycelial thread from its side. Every fragment of the 
potato fungus is capable of growth, and of ultimately 
reproducing the parent fungus. The cells immediately 
under the true upper cuticle of the leaf at F are termed 
pallisade cells ; and their disposition in the manner 
illustrated serves to give the necessary firmness to the 
exposed upper surface of the leaf. 

If we now look within the fragment of the leaf we 
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Section ttnongh s ftsgment of s potato leaf, wiOi the potato ftmgos, Penmo- 
tpora infesUaia, Mont., growing witltn ita sutatinee, and emei^ing 
through the cpidenoia. Bulargod 100 diamelera. 
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see transparent threads running between the small 
spherical leaf -cells ; these are the spawn -threads or 
mycelium of the fungus. It should be especially noticed 
that wherever the spawn touches the cells it discolours 
them (as indicated by the darker shading), and causes 
putrescence by contact. If we again look at the pallisade 
cells near G, we observe that a spawn-thread has pushed 
itself between them and between the cells of the upper 
cuticle, and is emerging into the air. If we trace the 
spawn-threads to the organ of transpiration at H, we 
notice that a thread in its passage from the body of the 
leaf has blocked up a so-called mouth. This choking 
prevents the transpiration of vapour, and hastens pu- 
trescence. Two other threads have pushed themselves 
between the leaf- cells at G and A. When the larger of 
the emerged threads is traced upwards to K, a treelike 
growth is noticed ; and this branching form is the fruit- 
ing condition of the fungus of the potato disease called 
Peronospora infestans, Mont. The name Perononpora has 
been explained; infestcms needs no explanation. The 
whole fungus is perfectly transparent, like colourless glass, 
and extremely fine, thin, and attenuated in all its parts. 
Some book iUustrations give a very erroneous idea of the 
fungus, owing to the use of thick lines and an unnatural 
amount of dark shading. We notice as a rule that the 
fruiting-stems or conidiophores, as at K, have comparatively 
few joints or septa ; sometimes, however, old examples, as 
at L, are full of joints. If we now look at the branches 
MM, we observe that each is surmounted by a transparent 
spore, technically termed (as in other species of Perono- 
spora) a conidium as at KN; and to these bodies we 
shall more specially refer further on. It must also be 
noticed that all the branches are more or less constricted 
or jointed in a peculiar manner, as at 00 ; and that each 
joint has at one time carried a conidium, the lower conidia 
having been pushed off as the branches have continued 
their growth, as at PP. Sometimes z weakly im- 
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poverished thread, if grown in dry air, will quickly 
become strong and robust in growth if transferred to 
warm n^oist air, as in the thread illustrated at Q. In 
many species of PeroTwspora the branches which carry the 
conidia only produce one conidium, and do not continue 
growing and producing new conidia. Owing to the mode 
of spore production in the potato fungus, Professor De Bary 
has recently suggested that the parasite should be placed 
in a new genus by itself under the name of Phytophthora, 
Other botanists, however, as the Rev. M. J. Berkeley 
and ourselves, would prefer reducing rather than increas- 
ing the genera of the Peronosporece ; and so include in 
Peronospora not only Phytophthora but Ovularia and even 
Bamulwria, 

At Fig. 128 we have engraved a fragment of the 
potato fungus to 400 diameters, so that the parts may 
be compared with the other species of Peronospora en- 
graved to the same scale in this work. A considerable 
difference will be observed if Fig. 2 and Fig. 16 are 
referred to. The spores or conidia are shown at A, 
Fig. 128, and the peculiar constrictions in the jointed 
branches are better seen. If ripe conidia are placed 
in water it will be noted that a differentiation of the 
contained protoplasm takes place, as shown at BB; and 
that the interior mass of each conidium becomes divided 
into from five to nine or more portions, each contained 
portion being furnished with one or two lustrous vacuoles. 
These differentiated portions speedily emerge from the 
top of the conidium when placed on any moist surface 
as at C ; and each portion now free, becomes quickly fur- 
nished with two extremely fine hairlike cilia, tails, or 
vibrating hairs, as at D. These secondary spores or 
zoospores are able to sail about in the slightest film of 
moisture. After a brief time the little motile zoospores 
or animal -like spores rest and take a globular form, as 
at E, and the vibrating hairs dissolve away or drop into 
the finest dust. After a short rest the now quiescent 
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Fio. 128. 

Fragment of the npper part of a conidiophore of the potato fungus, Perono- 

spora in/estans, Mont., with conidia and zoospores germinating. 

Enlarged 400 diameters. 
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zoospores buTBt and produce a tliread of spawn, as shown 
at F ; this germinal thiead is capable of canying on the 
exifltence of the potato fungUB. Zooapotea were first dis- 
covered in the genus Cystoput, allied by some authors with 
Ptronoepora {see chapter ivi.), hj Prevost in 1807; and 
Mr. Berkeley described and illuGtrated them in the potato 
funguB, though he did not see the vibrating haira, in 
1846, Jmimal of the Royal Horticu,Uv.Tal Society, vol. i. pi. 
4, fig. 18. Sometimes the conidium, which, when it 
bears zoospores, is really a sort of spore-cose, Bporangium, 
or zoosporacgiiuij, does not differentiate within, but butsts 




and protrudes a small mass of protoplaBm or vital material, 
as at G, Fig. 128. This rnasa speedily elongates into a 
mycelial thread capable (like the thread from the zoospore) 
of carrying on the life of the potato fungus. A ripe 
conidium or zoosporangium and zoospore of the potato 
fui^us are farther eulai^ed to 1000 diameters at Fig. 129, 
for comparison with other reproductive bodies illustrated 
to the same scale iu this work. A considerable difference 
iit the size of zoospores wilt be noted if Figs. 33 and 39 
are referred to. The soft papilla or bursting point of 
the zoosporangium is shown at A, Fig. 129 ; and 
the minute footstalk by which the zoosporangium was 
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originally attached to the stem of the parent fungus at 
B. It must be specially noted that 'water or moist air 
is essential for the existence of the fungus, for nearly 
every part speedily perishes in dry air, heat, or frost. 
When the conidia burst and set free the minute zoospores, 
the latter sail over the damp surfaces of leaves, and even 
float into the organs of transpiration. A zoospore swimming 
in an intercellular space is shown at R, Fig. 127. One 
has only to imagine a large field of potatoes, with all the 
leaves moist and swaying backwards and forwards with 
the wind, to perceive that such a field, say on a warm 
misty morning or evening, would form a sort of continuous 
lake of moisture on which the zoospores could float from 
one plant to another. The conidia, with the contained 
zoospores, are also carried through the air in millions by 
the wind ; they are so lightly attached to their sup- 
porting stems and so extremely small and light, that the 
fedntest breath of air wafts them away. Insects and 
other creatures also carry the conidia from place to place. 
The flies which alight on potato plants carry off hundreds 
of conidia on their bodies. If a bird drops in a field of 
diseased potatoes, the fluttering of its wings wiU disperse 
millions of the conidia of the fungus of the potato murrain 
into the air. The same phenomenon occurs when a dog 
or other animal runs amongst diseased potato plants. 
When the conidia or zoospores burst and germinate, the 
threads which emerge are corrosive or putrefactive. To 
such an extent is this the case that the spawn is said to 
be capable of piercing or boring through the cuticle of 
the leaf from within or without, regardless of the natural 
openings or stomata, and even of piercing the bark of the 
stem or the tuber itself. 

The fungus of the potato disease generally attacks the 
leaves first, and, as the leaves produce successive crops of 
fungus growth, the disease quickly spreads to the leaf- 
stalks, from the leaf-stalks to the chief stems, and from 
the stems to the tuber. Sometimes a week or two elapses 

U 
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before the tubers are reached by the putrefactive spawn 
of the fungus, but in other instances the attack is so 
sudden and so highly destructive that the whole of the 
potato plants above ground in a large field will be 
destroyed in a day or two. The disease doubtlessly 
starts at first from a few centres only ; there it remains 
for a brief time more or less unobserved. The fungus, 
however, possesses such wonderful powers of spore pro- 
duction and rapid growth, especially when the air is 
moist and the temperature ranges from 60* to 70° Fahr., 
that in a few days one fungus growth will become ten 
thousand. This growth goes on in a constantly increas- 
ing ratio until at length the great flood of disease seems 
to almost suddenly cover the potato fields. When the 
attack is not violent it is obvious that a good plan is to 
remove all the tainted potato stems and foliage before the 
spawn reaches the tubers ; but, on the other hand, if the 
stems are removed before the tubers are ripe, injury must 
accrue to the crop, as the starch which is subsequently 
stored up in the tubers is formed in the leaves. Still, it 
is better to have a poor or partial crop than none at all. 
Some cultivators advise the growing of more early ripening 
potatoes, as such varieties now commonly escape the 
murrain ; but there can be little doubt that if a change 
could be brought about in the general habit of the potato 
plant it would be followed by an exactly corresponding 
change in the habit of the parasite. Late ripening varie- 
ties are, moreover, wanted, and their cultivation cannot 
be dispensed with. 

When the fungus spawn reaches the tuber it decom- 
poses the cells and corrodes the starch. In bad cases the 
tubers are soon reduced to a mass of putrefaction. In 
mild cases the spawn of the fungus hibemates and be- 
comes perennial, as was first pointed out by the Rev. 
M. J. Berkeley in vol. i. of the Jowmal of the RoycU Horti- 
cultural Society for 1846. Mr. Berkeley writes (p. 26) 
in reference to the fungus growing from ripe, harvested. 
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apparently sound, but reaUy diseased tubers : " It 
should seem certain, then, that the mycelium or elements 
of the fungus must have pre-existed in the tuber, and, 
as it uniformly springs from the decayed spots, that it 
has itself caused the decay. But here a difl&culty arises 
from the great obscurity, or, as some say, the total absence 
of mycelium in an early stage of the disease. I have 
satisfied myself, however, of its existence in some cases, 
but not uniformly." Again, at p. 28, he writes : " On 
examining the cuticular cells of a young tuber, with a 
view to ascertain the changes which occur in the process 
of greening, I found evident traces of mycelium within 
them." In the same paper Mr. Berkeley refers to the 
perennial mycelium of com mildew. In the Outlines of 
British Fungohgy, p. 42, Mr. Berkeley writes : " Spawn 
. . . may exist for years without producing fruit . . . 
whether it runs through soil or decaying substances, or 
amongst living tissues, whether without or within theii* 
walls." Professor de Bary was no doubt unaware of 
these published observations when he wrote for the 
Royal AgricvUural Society, vol. xx. p. 266, 1876, that he 
was perhaps the first to point out the presence of perennial 
mycelium in the potato in 1863. No vegetable growth 
is more common and well known than perennial my- 
celium ; indeed, with very few exceptions, the spawn 
belonging to all fungi must at times be perenniaL Al- 
though perennial mycelium has a far stronger hold on 
life than have simple spores or conidia, it must not be 
imagined that perennial mycelium always survives after 
an unusual amount of heat, cold, or moisture. In the 
same way as mushroom spawn often dies in the " bricks " 
of the nurseryman, so the perennial mycelium perishes in 
the invaded tuber of the potato. In examining diseased 
potatoes in the winter and spring it is common to find 
the mycelium dead, and if such diseased potatoes are 
planted a perfectly sound crop will be the result. In the 
Gwrdeneri^ Chronicle for 24th January 1874, we have re- 
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corded a number of curious experiments made with diseased 
potatoes. In those experiments it is shown that not only 
will diseased tubers sometimes produce perfectly sound 
plants, but that slices of diseased tubers, inserted within 
the substance of sound ones at the time of planting, will, 
in some instances, have no ill effect, but that the roots of 
the sound plant may grow in the putrid remains of the 
diseased one and still remain untainted. If the perennial 
mycelium is aHve, the result is generally, but not invari- 
ably, different The common mushroom spawn, as sold 
by nurserymen in « bricks," the white fungus threads we 
everywhere see when the earth is upturned, and the 
white felt so commonly noticed amongst fallen leaves, is 
perennial spawn. The spores of fungi are so extremely 
delicate that a slight variation of heat, dryness, or 
moisture often destroys them at once ; but when spores 
have once germinated and produced spawn, this spawn 
does not so readily perish, but may rest for a long time 
in a hibernating state. This is proved in the case of 
the familiar fairy-rings of our lawns and pastures, 
which sometimes are not seen for many years, as the 
subterranean spawn is awaiting suitable conditions of 
warmth and moisture to cause it to produce the perfect 
fungL 

Here we must not forget that the virus of the disease 
may exist in some form which has not yet been detected 
by our microscopes. Before the higher powers of the 
microscope were used no one suspected the presence of 
motile zoospores with vibrating cilia ; and if Y^e could use 
still higher powers, it is not unreasonable to imagine that 
some other condition of the parasite, at present quite 
unknown to and unsuspected by us, might be brought to 
light. The fungus may exist in inconceivably fine dust- 
like particles, or in the condition of a mucous fluid. 
Because we are acquainted with a certain number of 
curious facts regarding fungi, it does not follow that we 
know alL We have long suspected that the virus of this 
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and many other fungi may exist in inconceivably small 
and perhaps Amoeboid particles. 

The resting of the mycelium in a state of hibernation 
through the winter may, perhaps, sometimes account for 
the reappearance of the disease the next season ; for it has 
been known, since Mr. Berkeley *pointed it out in 1846, 
that a broken or cut surface of a diseased potato will, if 
the mycelium is alive, give rise to the potato fungus at 
any time of the year on the cut potato being exposed to 
an atmosphere suitably warm and moist. It is obvious 
that, if the potato disease is annually reproduced by dis- 
eased tubers containing perennial mycelium, the disease 
must invariably begin in the seed-tuber and ascend the 
stem ; but it is known by experience that in the vast 
majority of instances this is not the case, but that the 
disease first invades the leaves. 

Flowering plants have three familiar modes of increase. 
One is by suckers, runners, or underground stems ; these 
runners are roughly comparable with perennial mycelium. 
A second is by buds or bulbils, at times very common in 
the axils of the leaves of some lilies; these may be com- 
pared with the conidia or bud spores of fungi; and a third 
is by the reproductive organs, or stamens and pistil. 
Reproductive organs of a like nature, as far as sex is con- 
cerned, are known in fungi, and they are potential to and 
extremely common, well marked, and easily seen in the 
genus Peronospora, to which the potato fungus belongs. 

The oi^ans belonging to Peronospora infestans, Mont., 
as far as we have at present described them, have been 
distinctly asexual, or without sex ; no male and female 
organs answering to the stamens and pistils of flowering 
plants have yet been referred to. 

Mr. Berkeley as long ago as 1846 described and illus- 
trated, from materials furnished to him by Dr. Montague, 
what he believed to be an oogonium, — an organism which 
may be compared with an ovule or nnimpregnated egg, and 
its oospore, or resting-spore condition, which is more or less 
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comparable with the impregnated ovum, or fertilised seed ; 
but it unfortunately happened that from 1846 to 1876 no 
one saw the bodies again as originally described by Messrs. 
Montague and Berkeley. This failure may have arisen from 
bad searching or from searching at the wrong time, or, 
as we believe, in wrong material, through imperfect know- 
ledge ; it may partly have arisen from the fact of the 
oogonia being exactly the same in size with the cells of the 
potato leaf. Whatever the reason may have been, we at 
length saw these bodies again in 1875 within the leaves 
of badly diseased potatoes sent to us from the garden of 
the Royal Horticultural Society at Chiswick. The sexual 
organs are illustrated at S, T, U, and V, Fig. 127. As 
we were, at the time of the discovery, familiar with Mr. 
Berkeley's writings and views, we instantly perceived, on 
looking at these growths for the first time, that we had 
before us the bodies first detected by Dr. Rayer, Chief 
Physician of the H6pital de la Charit6 at Paris ; described 
by Dr. Monatgne, and referred by Mr. Berkeley to Perono- 
spora infestans, Mont. 



CHAPTEE XXXVI. 

POTATO DISEASE, n. 
Peronospora infestanSj Mont. 

ITS PASSIVE STATE. 

We will now closely examine the bodies found in spent 
potatoes by Dr. Rayer, illustrated by Dr. Montague in 
1845, and described by the Rev. M. J. Berkeley in vol. 
i. of the Journal of the Royal Horticultural Society, 1846. 
Dr. Montague termed the bodies discovered by Dr. 
Rayer in the intercellular passages of potatoes, Artotrogus 
hydnosporus. The generic name is derived from the 
Greek artos, bread ; and trogo, eating or consuming, and 
bears reference to the power of the fungus in consuming 
the nutritious material of the tuber ; the name shows 
that Dr. Montague suspected the true nature of the fungus. 
Hydnosporus indicates that the spores resemble the fungus 
named Hydnum, which has its fruiting surface covered 
with spines or prickles ; Hydnum is from the Greek hud- 
non, a word used by Theophrastus to denote a truffle. 
The specific name is somewhat misleading, as it was only 
meant to refer to the mature spores, as is proved by the 
writing on Dr. Montague's original drawing, see page 
84 ; and the description of Mr. Berkeley's plate. Journal 
of the Royal Horticultv/ral Society, 1846, p. 34. In 
infancy Artotrogus is smooth spored. No phenomenon 
is better known in fungi, as in Gystopus and the Gas- 
teromycetes, than a smooth oogonium or spore becoming 
warted or spinulose with age ; and Mr. Berkeley, in the 
volume above quoted, from Dr. Montague's examples, 
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figures both the smooth and echinulate form on the same 
plate. Plain and echinulate spores are produced on the 
same plant in some SaprolegnieoB ; and Dr. Max Comu 
maintains that the Saprolegnia asterophora of De Bary is 
merely the warted form of Achlya racemomm, Hildb. 
By the courtesy of the Rev. M. J. Berkeley, we have had an 
opportunity of carefully examining the original examples 
found by Dr. Bayer, and described by Dr. Montagne ; and 
we have no hesitation in stating that they are in every way 
the same with the bodies found by us on the mycelium of 
Peronospora infastans, Mont, in 1876. It is useless to re- 
produce Dr. Montague's illustration from vol. i, of the 
Journal of the Royal Horticultural Societyy or to engrave 
his preparations, as they agree precisely with the illus- 
trations made from fresh specimens, and engraved in the 
following pages. Dr. Montague's examples represent 
fertilised semi-mature oospores, most of the specimens 
have a smooth external surface, but some of the more 
mature specimens are spinulose ; and for this reason Dr. 
Montagne doubtlessly selected the specific name hydno- 
sporus. 

Dr. Bayer, then, was the first person who in 1844 or 
1845 detected resting -spores in the genus Peronospora; 
and the Rev. M. J. Berkeley was the first person who 
pointed out the fact of Peronospora being an oospore-bearing 
fungus. Mr. C. Edmund Broome next found the Artotrogus 
of Peronospora parasitica^ Pers. ; and Mr. Berkeley again 
pointed out its true nature in the Gard&aeri Chronicle for 
1854, p. 724. In 1845 Tulasne made great advances 
in our knowledge of the oospores of Peronospora ; and his 
observations were laid before the French Academy in 
1854, and published in Gomptes Rendus for 26th June of 
that year. In 1855 Dr. Caspary published still further 
advances in the Monthly Transactions of the Royal Academy 
of Berlin ; he there illustrates the oogonia or sporangia^ as 
he terms them, of Peronospora Hepaticce, Casp., and P. densa, 
Casp. Dr. Ca8pary*8 observations were, he says, made 
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before he was aware of Tulasne's discoveries. Professor 
De Bary of Strasbourg, in 1863 {Ann, des Sc, Nat., ser. 
iv., voL XX.), made still further progress in detecting the 
oospores or resting-spores of Peronospora. 

Oogonia or immature resting-spores are illustrated, 
growing from the mycelium of the potato fungus within a 
potato leaf, at S, T, U, and V, in Fig. 127. At S an 
oogonium is seen intercalated within a thread of the 
potato fungus ; at T and U the oogonia are terminal, 
each with a second smaller body, termed an antheridiuWf 
attached ; and at V another intercalated example is shown. 




Fio. 130. 
The sexual organs, or oogonia and antheridia of Peronospora infestans^ 

Mont. Enlarged 400 diameters. 

These bodies belong to the Artotrogus liydnosporus of Mon- 
tague. As the magnification of 100 diameters is insuffi- 
cient to distinctly show the nature of these oogonia, we 
have enlarged them to 400 diameters in Fig. 130. In each 
of the four examples A represents an oogonium or cell in 
which a female reproductive body, termed an oosphere, 
is formed ; and each of the two bodies at BB is termed 
an antheridium, or cell which contains the male repro- 
ductive material. The oogonium may be roughly com 
pared with a pistil in flowering plants, and the antheridium 
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compared with the anther and its pollen. In the process 
of growth the antheridia naturally come into contact 
with the o<^nia, just as an antlier may touch a stigma. 
When this contact takea place the antheridium projects a 
fine tube into the walls of the o<^ninm till the ooEphere 
within is touched and pierced. Some of the vital mate- 
rial from the autheridinm then verj slowly passes through 
the tube, mingles with the protoplasm within the oosphere 
and fertilisation, and the 
formation of an oospore is 
the result. Just as in 
flowering plants an ovule 
becomes a seed after fertil- 
isation, BO the oosphere 
f becomes aji oospore or rest- 

ing-spcre after the contact 
of the antheridium with 
its contents. 

An antheridium in con- 
tact with an oogonium is 
faj^her enlarged to 1000 
diameters in Fig. 131, to 
more clearly show the beak 
or fecundating tube in the 
act of piercing the oogonium 
^^ and its contained oosphere. 

^,,'5j^jj(jQ By careful watching under 

the microscope, the gtanu- 

"S„;"or„*3T..i*S.": '" p»t«pi"" froo the 

EnlBrged 1000 diuneten. antheridium may be seen 

to pass very gradually into 
the oosphere. The oogonium or^inates by the con- 
tained protoplasm in the mycelium congregating in certain 
portions, generally at the ends of, or witliin the mycelial 
branches, the end of the branch becomes distended with 
vital material, and a bladder is fonned, which is speedily cut 
off by a septum or joint, as at A, Fig. 131. In many in- 
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stances (but not in all) the antheridium springs from the 
same thread as the oogonium, and close to the oogonium 
itself ; here the protoplasm again forms a smaller bladder- 
like expansion, which soon becomes (as in the oogonium) 
separated from the supporting thread by a septum, as at 
B, Fig. 131. 

After fertilisation the oogonia readily fall from their 
supporting threads, just as simple spores drop from their 
supports, or as seeds drop out of seed-vessels. There is 
no further need of connection with the parent stem, so 
the resting-spores, like seeds, are set free. 

It follows from this fact, that unless the oogonia are 
sought for at the precisely right time, they will not be 
seen upon the supporting threads, which soon perish. A 
notable instance of this phenomenon occurs with the 
Peronogpora of the lettuce. In this species myriads of 
oogonia are formed in dense conglomerated masses, Fig. 
126 ; but they are no sooner formed than they are cut off 
from their supporting mycelium by septa, and then the 
mycelium perishes. Nothing is more common than to 
see large numbers of oogonia and no mycelium. The 
case is similar with free seeds or seed-vessels where the 
old tender Aower remains have perished. 

Every competent botanist who has sought for these 
potato oogonia since 1876 has found them. Mr. C. B. 
Plowright found both the smooth and spiny form in the 
summer of 1876, as described and illustrated in the 
Gardenen^ Chronicle for 29th July 1876. At the present 
time both oogonia and ripe oospores, not only of the 
potato fungus, but of various other species of Peronospora, 
may be purchased from the Rev. J. E. Vize. 

In 1876, when our observations were made, great 
attention was directed towards the potato disease, as it 
not only occurred with great virulence, but it appeared 
unusually early in the season. In that year the leaves 
of the potatoes were the first organs attacked, and old 
observers said that no such curled and distorted leaves had 
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been seen for many years. We were, therefore, naturally 
desirous of making a close examination of them. Some 
of the earliest examples were sent on to us, and as we 
were well acquainted with the potato fungus and its habit 
of growth, we placed a series of infected leaves — one over 
the other, like the leaves of a book — in a saucer. To keep 
the leaves constantly and naturally moist, we placed a 
very little water in the saucer, and this water just touched 
the points of the leaves. The saucer was next slightly 
tilted, so that the water might remain at one spot, and 
the leaves slowly and naturally absorb it. The saucer 
with the leaves was then placed under a bell-glass, the 
bell-glass was covered with a cloth, and the whole kept in 
a warm room. The potato leaves were then, as we thought, 
in a favourable position for the full development of the 
Peronospora, with no chance of a sudden check from too 
much dryness or cold. At that time we had no idea 
whatever in the direction of the artificial production of 
oospores or resting -spores ; but on examining the potato 
leaves as they gradually feU into decay, we were surprised 
to see numerous examples of what we believed to be 
ArtotrogiLs attached to the Peronospora mycelium. At 
first the examples were few in number, but at length they 
were abundant Soon after our results were published, 
Hr. C. Edmund Broome, M.A., F.L.S., of Batheaston, 
repeated the experiments, and obtained results precisely 
the same with ours. Ultimately Mr. Broome went over 
the ground a second time, and again obtained like results ; 
at length, many other observers repeated the experiments, 
and always with the same issue. 

A very successful plan for procuring resting -spores, 
and one which we have not known to fail, was last year 
suggested to us by our friend Mr. A. Stephen Wilson. A 
number of leaves must be taken from potato plants invaded 
by Peronospora infestans, Mont.; these leaves must be 
slightly moistened and placed one over the other near the 
top, inside a bell-glass ; the bell-glass must then be put 
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mouth downwards on any flat surface, and a saucer of 
water placed underneath to keep the air humid by evapor- 
ation. The result invariably is, that the Peronospora 
mycelium within the potato leaves gives rise to an enor- 
mous number of oospores or resting-spores ; and a& the 
leaves gradually decay, the decayed material swarms with 
the Artotrogus hydnosporus of Montague, — the resting 
condition of the potato fungus. 

During the early autumn of 1875 another important 
fact in regard to the potato fungus came to light On 
making a rigid examination of every part of diseased potato 
plants for oospores, we found them in great abundance 
in the old exhausted seed tubers. In every other part of 
the potato plant the oogonia were rare ; but in the old 
sets the oogonia sometimes swarmed in myriads. The 
explanation of this fact may be that the tubers w^ere in 
this instance planted with the perennial mycelium of the 
potato fungus in their tissues. As this mycelium on 
starting into growth could not produce conidia, being 
underground, it spent itself in the tuber by a vast pro- 
duction of oospores. There is no more certain position 
for lighting on large colonies of resting-spores than in the 
old exhausted seed tubers belonging to potato plants 
destroyed by the Peronospora^ or in the old diseased and 
damaged tubers that are left in the field to rot, or are 
incorporated in dung heaps as manure. 

It is curious that at the very time when we were 
making the above observations. Dr. Sadebeck of Berlin 
found a parasite, named by him Pythium Equisetiy first 
upon Equisetum arvense, L., and afterwards (as he at first 
thought) upon living potato plants near Coblenz. 
Whether the Pythium upon the Equisetum was the same 
as the parasite upon the potatoes is uncertain, as Professor 
Sadebeck could not transfer the parasite from one plant to 
the other, neither could we do so on repeating his experi- 
ments. Our impression is that the parasites are distinct. 
P. Equisetiy Sdbk., was described and illustrated by us^ 
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from nature as British in the Gardenert^ Chronicle for 20th 
May 1876. It is extremely common in this country. Dr. 
Sadeheck found his second fungus in the possession of the 
living potato plant, for he wrote — {Untersuokungen fiber 
Pythium Equiseti, BeitrUge zur Biologie der Pflanzen, 
Breslau, 1875): — "In the first days of July 1876 I saw 
at Mettemich, not far from Coblenz, a potato field which 
to all appearance was affected with the murrain ; a closer 
examination, however, showed that the signs of the disease 
were traceable almost entirely to Pythium Equiseti. The 
anticipated Peronospora was not foimd on any of the 
plants examined ; on the contrary, the Pylhium was dis- 
covered in a great number of plants and in all parts of 
the plants." In a criticism published in the Jourrud of 
Botany for March 1876, it was stated, in reference to this 
part of the subject, that it had " lately been attempted to 
connect this fungus (Pythiv/m Equieeti, Sdbk.) with the 
oospores of Peronospora infestans." 

Id. the same year Mr. James Renny, a member of the 
Scientific Committee of the Royal Horticultural Society, 
was also studying a Pythium which he believed to be new, 
and which was provisionally named by him P. incertum* 
This was exhibited at the Royal Horticultural Society 
and Linnean Society, and according to the Jowmal of 
Botany^ 1876, p. 156, Mr. Renny considered his P. 
inoertwm to be the same with the oospores found by us. 
P. incertum was engraved by us in the GrorrdxMri Chronicle 
for 1st July 1876, and we need hardly say is totally 
different from Artotrogus, 

Dr. Max Comu, who at this time had our preparations 
before him, said they reminded him of P. proliferwm^ De 
Bary, another different fungus ; for an illustration of this 
see Gardener^s Chronicle, 1st July 1876. He also thought 
they looked like the Myzocytium of Schenk. 

At the time when these investigations were going on, 
Professor de Bary himself was, by a commission received 
from the Royal Agricultural Society of England, making 
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observations upon the potato fungus for that Society. It 
appears that Professor de Bary also lighted on what he 
considered to be a fourth new species of Pythivm, and 
first seen by him in potatoes in 1874 and 1875. This 
fungus the professor named P. vexans, and an original 
description, with an illustration, is given in the Journal 
of the Royal Agricultural Society for 1876, vol. xii. p. 252. 
In 1881, in the BeitrUge zur Morphologic wnd Phymlogie 
der Pilze, Professor de Bary has compared Artotrogus with 
two other species of Pythium, both new, and named by 
him P, micracanthum and P. megalacanthum. He says 
the former may perhaps be Artotrogus, 

It does not specially concern us here what these six 
species of Pythiwm are, or whether they are new or dis- 
tinct from each other or not P. proliferumy D.By., is 
probably distinct, but we can see no difference between 
P. incertvm, "Rj., P. Equiseti, Sdbk., and P. veocans, D.By. 
They are simply referred to here because some writers 
have at times confused the potato oogonia seen by us 
with one or other of these six organisms. 

As P. vexam, D.By., appears to us to be the same 
with P. incertum, Ry., and P. Equiseti, Sdbk., we here 
reproduce at Fig. 132 the original illustration altered to 
400 diameters for comparison with the PeroTwspora 
oogonia given to the same scale in Figs. 130, 134, 135, 
and 136. It will be noticed that the Pythium is smaller 
in all its parts, and that the oogonia AAA are invariably 
non-echinulate. The mycelium is thick and septate in 
the Peronospora, and non- septate and very thin in the 
Pytiiium, 

The great point of difference is this: the Pythium 
oogonia will, as soon as formed, and within twenty-four 
hours germinate in water. In germination, a tube is some- 
times produced, as at B, Fig. 132. In other instances when 
the oospores of P. vexams, D.By., are kept for a few days 
so as to ensure their complete maturity, they germinate by 
ejecting a small transparent bladder, as at C ; the proto- 
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plasm from the oogonium now pours into the bladder and 
becomes quickly differentiated into six or eight little 
zoospores ; the bladder then dissolves, the zoospores swim 
away, and the short-life cycle of the Pythium is completed. 

The phenomenon of speedy germination is foreign to 
ArtotrogiM and the oogonia of Peronospora infestansy Mont. 
The latter bodies do not remain transparent or germinate 
at once ; on the contrary, they hibernate for at least ten 
months, and during this long period of rest they increase 
in size, become warted or echinulate, and attain a rich 
palish-brown colour. 

We will now leave the potato fimgus as seen in a 




Fig. 132. 
Pythium vexans, D.By. Enlarged 400 diameters. 

living potato leaf and take a fragment of a dead leaf, one 
that has been destroyed by the Peronospora, such as may 
be seen in fields and gardens in September, or, if preserved 
with care, such as may be kept on a garden-bed till the 
following June. A fragment of such a potato leaf is 
illustrated in Fig. 133, enlarged, like Fig. 127, to 100 
diameters. The upper surface of the leaf is shown at A, 
the lower surface with two stomata at BB, and a small 
hair belonging to the leaf is seen at C. Nearly all the 
mycelium of the potato fungus has vanished ; a fragment 
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only, in a hibernating, septate state, is seen at D. The 
transparent oogonia of the summer have now become 
brownish ripe oosporea or winter resting-spores of a lai^er 
size. Six resting-sporea are shown in the illustration,— 



PlO. iss. 

Bectlon tbrODgha hsgnicnt of old potato lesT, vith natli^.iI)oreB or 

ooflporee, of Ptrmwapora infatana, Mont., in n^. 

Enlarged 100 diameters. 

two in the tnuiBparent leaf hair, three in the intercellular 
spaces of the leaf, and one inside a spiral vesBel, in which 
position it is extremely common to find. them. 

The peifeotly mature restii^-spores are best seen in the 
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remains of old rotten tubers left in the fields from the 
previonn year, and commonly eeen on tlie ground and 
about dimg-he&pB and hedge-sidea in March and ApriL 
A section througb a fragment of decayed tuber is shown, 



section thronglL ^v^ent or diseased tnlieT of potato^ irlth starch grannlVB 

and ooapores of Peronoapora i^festans. Hoot., in sUu, 

Enlarged 400 dUmelere. 

enlarged 400 diameters, at Pig. 134. One large oospore 
is Been in an intercellular space, another in a cell amongst 
the granules of damaged starch, and a third within the 
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eoila of a epiial Teasel. In colour the oospores are of a 
beautiful paliah-brown tint, like brown sherry ; BometimeB 
tliej are darker. The protoplasm within ia at maturity no 
longer seen as a loose, transparent, finely granulai' mass ; it 
has become compact and slightly convolute, as illuatrated 
— ready under favourable conditions to burst the walla of 
' the ooBpore, and, by producing a germ-tube, reproduce, 
after nearly a year's rest, the fui^;uB of the potato disease. 
It may be observed here how lotaUy different this con- 
dition of the fungus is from Pyfkivm recoiw, D-Bj., 
engraved to the aame scale in Fig. 132. An original 
microscopic slide of P. vexans, D.By., is preserved, in. the 
Department of Botany, British Museum, South Kensington; 



OospoKi of lai^ size on slides A sod B in the British Museum. 
EnUrged 400 diamelen. 

it may there be compared with true potato oospores 
furnished by the Rev. J. E. ¥ize and ourselves. Some- 
times oospores of the potato fnngus attain large dimen- 
aions, as in Fig. 135, The right-hand example is on 
elide A, the left-hand on slide B, in the British Museuni. 
On an examination of a large number of leating-spores 
it will be found that the convolute mass of protoplasm 
within, though generally in one coil, may at times be in 
two or even three distinct portions, which on germination, 
will produce one, two, or three germ-tubes, as shown 
at A, B, C, Fig. 136, enlarged 400 diameters ; in other 
instances the interior maaa becomes differentiated into zoo- 
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spores which escape, as at DD, and speedily come to rest 
and geTm)iiate,as at E ; the genninal threads from oospores 
and zoospores alike, when placed either on the foliage 
or tuhers of potatoes and kept uniformlj moist and warm, 




soon give rise to the fungus of the potato diaease, and 
cause discoloured patches of deconipodtion as the growth 
proceeds. This condition of the fungus was described 
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and illustrated by us in the Gardeners^ Chronicle for 8th 
July 1876. Germinating resting-spores in a more advanced 
state of growth are illustrated at F and G. On ger- 
mination, the walls of the oospore break up into many 
pieces, sometimes into fine dust. The first sign of ger- 
mination is generally shown by the walls of the oospore 
breaking into two hemispheres, or into three or more 
pieces. In some instances more than one oospore exists 
within the oogonium, and all oospores may at times pro- 
duce zoospores, as in Gystopus, In the Grordenen^ Chronicle 
for 8th July 1876 a full description, with numerous 
illustrations of germinating oospores, will be found. 

Our experiments were at first objected to on the ground 
that all the species of Peronospora were, it was said, so 
sensitive to decay that they invariably perished with the 
death of the supporting plant This statement is now 
known to be erroneous, and the resting-spores of the 
PeronosporecB are at this time always sought for, and almost 
invariably found, in material which has been more or less 
destroyed by the mycelium of the invading parasite. 
This decayed material is obviously the only material in 
which rii)e oospores can be expected to occur. Every 
part of the fungus, except tte oospores, generaUy perishes 
with the supporting plant ; the oospores or resting-spores 
are left alive upon or in the ground where potato material 
has decayed, and in this position the oospores germinate 
in June and produce the first conidia of the season. Such 
of the conidia as are blown from the ground or from 
decaying potato refuse on to potato plants, or certain allied 
plants, produce disease ; such as fall in unsuitable positions 
perish. The progress of the disease is, therefore, necessarily 
at first extremely slow: it only progresses with rapidity 
after the living potato plants are thoroughly invaded. 

We have secured potato oospores direct from the ground 
by observing water filtered through earth on which 
diseased potato material has been allowed to decay. 

The best time for seeing the reproductive organs of 
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Peronospora infestana is in August and September. A 
potato plant should be selected that has been destroyed 
or reduced to putridity by the disease. This plant should 
be taken up with a fork, and the exhausted seed tuber 
from which the plant has arisen caxefuUy sought out. 
This seed tuber, or what is left of it, may be frequently 
found reduced to a sort of transparent jelly, and this 
jelly-like mass will in many cases be found swarming 
with the living oogonia and antheridia of the potato fungus. 
The fungus has attacked the leaves and proceeded down- 
wards by the stems into the seed tuber from which the 
plant originally arose, and there, having run its course, it 
has produced resting-spores for the invasion of the follow- 
ing year's crop of potatoes. It is much less common to 
find resting-spores in the hard new tubers even when 
discoloured by disease ; still it is quite possible to find 
them even in new potatoes. Ripe resting-spores of the 
potato fungus may be found with great ease in the spring 
and early summer, in the fragments of diseased and 
decayed potatoes picked up in the fields or about manure 
and refuse heaps by hedge sides. 

A germinating resting-spore may be compared with a 
germinating seed of dodder. The dodder has enough 
nourishing material stored up within its outer integument 
to support an infant dodder plant for a short time. If 
no suitable host plant is near, the young dodder perishes. 
The first fruiting branch from a germinating resting- 
spore of the potato fungus is in an exactly similar con- 
dition, for, unless the spores or conidia are aided by the 
wind to reach a potato or some other suitable plant, the 
first-produced conidia perish at once. The resting-spores 
of the potato fungus germinate in and upon the ground 
at the precise time of the year when the potato plant is 
in the best condition for infection. Habits of this nature 
are extremely common and well known amongst parasitic 
fungi. 

We have as far as possible in this work avoided con- 
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troversial matter, only referring to disputed opinions 
and deductions by giving without bias the views held on 
both sides. Nothing is more damaging to the position of 
science than disrespectful and hasty criticism and anim- 
adversion. It is, however, necessary to inform our readers 
that our views, as here advanced, in reference to the 
nature of the oospores of the potato fungus and of 
Artotrogusy have been criticised by Professor A. de Bary 
of Strasbourg, in the Journal of the Royal Agricultural 
Society of England, second series, vol. xii. p. 239, 1876. 

Professor de Bary's objections to our views were the 
following : — 

1. He disapproved of our comparison of the potato 

fungus oospores with the oospores of Protomyces; 
see our notes under Protomyces macrosporuSy Ung., 
in this work. 

2. He could not accept our drawing as illustrating the 

potato fungus at all, as it presented an important 
difference, he said, from the real Peronospora in- 
festanSy Mont. 

3. Our assumed " oogonia," " antheridia,'* and " oospores/' 

he said, were " bladders," and did not belong to 
the potato fungus. 

4. The mycelium, he said, was wrong, as the threads 

bearing "oogonia" and "antheridia" were only 
shown in local and not in anatomical relation with 
each other. 
6. He objected to the septa shown by us in the 
mycelium. 

6. He objected to the hahitat we gave for the oospores, 

i.e,, in decayed potato material 

7. He stated in reference to Ariotrogus that there was 

no evidence of its nature as an oospore. 

8. That there was no reason for considering it as be- 

longing to the potato fungus. 

9. That the smooth form of Artotrogus was a different 

fungus from the echinulate one found with it. 
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10. That the mycelium of Artotrogus was not septate, as 

illustrated by us, but that it was like the my- 
celium of Pythium vexans, D.By., i.«., in one con- 
tinuous piece without septa. 

11. That our "bladders" were more like the oospores 

of the Peronospora of the vine or some Pythium. 

Many other minor objections were advanced. Replies 
will be found in Nature for 27th April and 25th May 1876, 
and in various numbers of the Gardener^ Chronicle for 
1876. A report from the pen of the Rev. M. J. 
Berkeley will be found in the Gardeners^ Chronicle for 
Ist April 1876, p. 436. Our original illustrated papers 
were published in the Gardeners* Chronicle for 1 7th and 24th 
July 1875. Micro -photographs from nature, of potato 
oogonia, and antheridia were published by us in the 
Quarterly Journal of Microscopical Science for October 
1875. The first sketches made by us are at Kew, 
and the more carefully finished drawings are in the 
British Museum. A moderate, independent, and just 
resvme of the whole subject was published by W. Peard, 
M.D., LL.B., in the Journal of the Bath and West of 
EngUmd Society and Southern Cotmties Association, vol. 
viii., third series, 1877. 

For the discovery of the reproductive organs and 
oospores of Peronospora infestans, Mont., the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society of England awarded us their Knightian 
medal in gold. 

Some time prior to 1881 Professor de Bary changed 
his views in reference to the nature of Artotrogus, as in 
the latter year he agreed with us in illustrating and 
describing the organism as a true oospore, as supported 
on septate mycelium, and with an antheridium in "locaJL" 
and not "anatomical" relation to the thread of the 
oogonium, precisely as we originally illustrated it. 

The accompanying illustration, Fig. 137, enlarged 600 
diameters, is copied from the Beitrage zur Morphologic und 
Physiologic der Pilze, 1881, and it represents, from pi. 1, 
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Artotrogus from Professor de Bary's own liand ; it shows 
the septate mycelium at AAA, the supporting thread of 
the oogonium at B, and the distinct supporting thread 
(not anatomically connected) of the antheridium at C. 
At D the antheridium has projected a fecundating tube 
through the outer wall of the oogonium to the oosphere 
within. Professor de Bary found these bodies in 
Lepidium, so they cannot be the true Artotrogus hydno- 
sporusy Mont., which is borne only on the mycelium of 
Peronospora infestans, Mont. They are the second form 
of Artotrogus, peculiar to cruciferous plants, as first 




X-400 



Fio. 137. 

Artotrogus, as illustrated by Professor De Bary in 1881. 

Enlarged 400 diameters. 

detected by Mr. C. Edmund Broome, M.A., F.L.S., of 
Batheaston, Bath, in 1849, and referred to Artotrogv^s by 
Dr. Montague. They grow upon the mycelium of 
Peronospora parasUicay Pers., and are the oospores or 
resting-spores of the putrefactive fungus of the cabbage 
tribe, as pointed out by the Rev. M. J. Berkeley in the 
Gan'deneri Chronicle for 1854, p. 724. They are illus- 
trated, from nature, in this work in Figs. 31, 37, and 38. 
No agricultural subject is more difficult to approach 
than the possible curative or preventive treatment of the 
potato disease. Cure, we may say, is utterly impossible, 
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but prevention or palliation may be considered fSairly 
within reach, and this prevention can only be attained 
by skilful culture and perfect winter storage. 

Sometimes growers keep their potatoes in enormous 
underground heaps called ''pies ;'' in these positions the 
tubers frequently heat and rot ; in other instances diseased 
potatoes are interbedded in dunghUlB, or dug into the 
ground ; in all such cases the best means have been taken 
for successfully prop^ating the disease. From all such 
positions many millions of conidia of the potato fungus are 
dispersed each June, whose special mission is to devastate 
potato crops. The warmth and moisture of " pies " and 
manure-heaps are the exact conditions required by resting- 
spores for their maturation. 

To prevent the annual recurrence of the potato mur- 
rain it is in the highest degree necessary to destroy the 
material which is undoubtedly swarming with myriads of 
disease germs. This destruction should be effected by 
burning, or, where burning is not practicable, deep burial 
might be resorted to. No more fatal mistake can be made 
by potato growers than leaving dead stems, leaves, and 
tubers about in their fields, especially after a potato crop 
has suffered from disease. 

When cut sets are used at planting, the cut surfiEuse 
should perhaps be allowed to heal or dry before planting, 
or, if this is not convenient, the cut surfeices might be 
quickly passed over a hot iron. It frequently happens 
when diseased sets are used that the produce grows in a 
healthy manner, with no trace of the murrain. There can 
be little doubt of the existence of perennial spawn in 
some of these examples, if not of resting-spores ; but in 
some instances it would appear that neither spawn or 
spores work much mischief direct from the seed tuber 
when buried. In some instances both mycelium and 
oospores must be dead. 

Any cure of the murrain in invaded potato plants is 
quite hopeless, for in this disease the substance of the 
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potato tuber is decomposed, and it is impossible to replace 
rotten tissues with sound. With the object of prevention 
in view, hardy varieties which have not exhibited disease 
should be selected and reselected. They should be grown 
where possible in well -drained dry soil, and mineral 
manure should be used. As darkness, heat, and humidity 
are highly feivourable to the growth of the Peronospora, 
all potatoes should be stored in perfectly dry, airy places, 
in positions where light is not entirely excluded. Potatoes 
should never on any account be stored in heaps or in the 
damp holes in the ground termed ** pies." 

During the last year or two great attention has been 
directed to the potato plant and its treatment under 
disease, chiefly by Mr. J. L. Jensen of Copenhagen, and 
Mr. C. B. Plowright, M.R.C^., in the pages of the 
Gardener^ Chronicle, and more lately by Mr. J. G. Baker, 
F.R.S., in the Journal of the Linnean Society, and to these 
communications it is necessary for us to advert 

The paper by Mr. J. G. Baker, F.R.S., F.L.S., written 
at the request of Earl Cathcart, in the Journal of the 
Linnean Society (" Botany," voL xx. p. 489), is called " A 
Review of the Tuber-bearing Species of Solanum" Mr. 
Baker reviews the species and varieties of tuber-bearing 
Solanum geographically, beginning under Chili with — 1. 
Solanwm tuberosum, L.; 2. S. etuberosum, Lind. ; 3. S, 
Femandeziamcm, Phill. ; 4. S, Maglia, Sch. ; and 5. S, 
Collinwn, Dun. Brazil — 1. 8. Gommersoni, Dun., and its 
var. 8. Ohrondii, Carr. Peru, Bolivia, Ecuador, and 
Colombia — 1. 8, tuberosum, L. ; 2. 8, immite. Dun. ; 3. 
8. Golorribianvm, Dun. ; 4. 8, Valenzuelce, Pal. (8, Maglia 
Sch.) Mexico — 1. 8. verrucosum, Sch.; 2. ;S>. suaveolens, 
K. and B. ; 3. 8, stohniferwm, Sch. ; 4. 8. demissvm, lind. ; 
5. 8. utile, Elot ; 6. 8. squamulosu/m, M. and G. ; 7. 8, 
cardiophyllum, Lind. ; 8. 8. oxycarpum, Sch. South-West- 
ern United States — 1. 8. Fendlen, A. Gray ; 2. 8. Jamesii, 
Torr. Of these plants Mr. Baker considers there are only 
six genuine species in a broad sense, viz. — 1. Solanum 
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tuberosum, L. ; 2. ^S*. Maglia, Sch. ; 3. S. Commersoni, 
Dun.; 4. S. cardiophyllwm, Lind. ; 5. S, Jamedi, Torr. ; 
and 6. S, oxycarpvm, Sch. Mr. Baker states that of all 
known species of Solanum, only six produce potatoes, 
and the remainder propagate themselves by their flowers, 
fruits, and seeds. In reference to the Mexican S, demissuniy 
Lind., Dr. Lindley, in his notes on the wild potato, pub- 
lished in the Journal of the Royal Horticultural Society, 
vol. iii., 1848, says that when grown in England it was 
attacked by the disease in July, and exhibited the charac- 
teristic black blotches in a worse degree than any other 
in the garden. The runners were also affected. The 
Mexican S. cardiophyllum, Lind., on the other hand, was 
not attacked by the disease. Dr. Lindley concluded that 
neither renewal of seed, introduction &om foreign countries, 
or treatment in the earth afford any guarantee against the 
attacks of the disease. Sir Joseph Hooker has stated that 
S, Maglia, Sch., when grown at Kew, did not yield tubers 
for the first two years. It has now been grown there for 
twenty years side by side with the common potato, S. 
tuherosurriy L., and maintains its individuality. It does 
not, however, produce berries. Both plants are natives 
of Chili ; but Mr. Baker points out the very important 
fact that whilst S, tuberomm, L., is a plant of the hiUs of 
the interior, S. Maglia, Sch., grows in the near neighbour- 
hood of the coast This is the potato* found by Mr. 
Charles Darwin in the Chonos Archipelago in south lati- 
tude 44*, 45"; and Mr. Baker throws out the happy sug- 
gestion, and one which we hope will be generally adopted, 
that S, Maglia, Sch., should become popularly known as 
Darwin's potato, a plant which, as far as climate is con- 
cerned, Mr. Baker thinks without doubt is better fitted to 
succeed in England and Ireland than S, tuberosum, L., & 
plant belonging to a comparatively dry climate. Both S, 
Maglia and S, Gom/mersoni, Dun., yield an abundant 
supply of edible potatoes. Mr. Baker su^ests that these 
two species should be brought into commerce and thor- 
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oughly tested as regards their economic value, both as 
distinct types and when hybridised with the innumerable 
forms of S, tiiberemm, L. 

Mr. Charles Darwin described Solanum Maglia, Sch., 
in the 1835 octavo edition of the Voyage of the Beagle^ p. 
288. He there writes : — " Chonos Archipelago. — The 
wild potato grows on the islands in great abundance on 
the sandy, shelly soil near the sea^beach. The tallest 
plant was 4 feet in height The tubers were generally 
small, but I found one of an oval shape 2 inches in dia- 
meter. They resembled in every respect and had the 
same smell as English potatoes ; but when boiled they 
shrunk much and were watery and insipid, without any 
bitter taste. They are undoubtedly here indigenous. 
They grow as far south, according to Mr. Low, as latitude 
50°, and are called Aqumas by the wild Indians of that 
part." We give an illustration, natural size, of the 
flowers, foliage, and tubers of Darwin's potato, Solanum 
Maglia, Sch., in Fig. 138 (frontispiece). Sir Joseph 
Hooker, in writing of this species in the Botanical Maga- 
zine for May 1884, says the tubers were first sent by Mr. 
Alexander Caldcleugh from Chili to the Koyal Horticul- 
tural Society in 1822. Mr. Caldcleugh's tubers were 
cultivated in manured soil at the Eoyal Horticultural 
Gardens, where two plants yielded about 600 tubers of 
about the size of a pigeon's egg and under, which had, 
when boiled, the flavour of a common potato. Tubers of 
the same species were given to Kew in 1862 by Dr. 
Sdater, F.K.S., — these were grown in the sandy soil of 
the pleasure-grounds without manure. Experiments are 
now being carried out under the auspices of the Koyal 
Agricultural Society to improve the qualities of the 
potato, especially in its power of resisting attacks of the 
potato disease, by crossing S. tuberosum, L., with its allies, 
and amongst them with S, Maglia, Sch. Sir Joseph 
Hooker says that ;S>. Ma>glia, Sch., flowers freely every 
autumn at Kew, and yields watery, scarcely edible potatoes. 
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Mr. Baker has not seen S. (hmmenoni, Dun., in a 
living state, but he says that S. OhrondU^ Carr., recently 
described and illustrated in the Bevue Sorticole, 1883, pp. 
496-500, Figs. 99, 100, and afterwards adverted to at 
some length by the horticultural press of this country, is 
the same plant. Sir Joseph Hooker, in the Flora Antarc- 
tica, reduces it to a mere form of the common edible 
potato, S, ttbberosvm, L. Tubers of this plant were lately 
brought by M. Ohrond, a French naval surgeon, from the 
island of Goritti, at the mouth of the Rio de la Plata, 
and grown at Brest by M. Blanchard, gardener-in-chief of 
the Marine Hospital, who writes as follows : — " From the 
time of its importation I have cultivated the plant, or 
rather left it to itseK to grow, for it is almost impossible 
to destroy it when once it has become established in a 
piece of ground. Each year, at the end of June or the 
beginning of July, I have collected the tubers ; but the 
rootstock creeps so widely that always plenty have re- 
mained in the ground to furnish stock for another year. 
It is .my belief that it would be easy to improve the 
tubers by simply cultivating them. Already the culti- 
vated tubers are much better than those which I received 
from M. Ohrond. The wild tubers were scarcely bigger 
than small walnuts, but some of those of the cultivated 
plants have attained the size of small hen's eggs. I may 
add that the tubers are quite palatable, with a taste of 
chestnuts, but leaving in the mouth a slight flavour of 
acidity, like that of a potato that has sprouted. My 
workmen and I have tried them both boiled and baked 
in the oven ; the latter are preferable. As to the hardi- 
ness of the plant it is complete — at least here at Brest. 
During the winter of 1881, when the thermometer fell 
two degrees centigrade below freezing point, the tubers 
took no harm, and up to the present time the plant has not 
"been fouTid to suffer in the least from diseaseJ^ 

Mr. Baker thinks that our present method of potato 
culture unfits the plant to resist disease by exciting the 
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plant grown in crowded positions, to a large production of 
tubers. He thinks, in agreement with suggestions often 
made by writers on horticultural subjects, that the absence 
of flowers and berries on cultivated potatoes is a proof 
that the plant is in an unnatural and disorganised con- 
dition. Mr. T. A. Knight has shown, in the Philosophical 
Transactions for 1806, p. 297, that the varieties of pota- 
toes which uniformly produce neither flowers or berries 
may be caused to produce them by preventing the growth 
of tubers and runners amongst the flbrous roota 

The writings of Mr. J. L. Jensen of Copenhagen, as 
laid before the horticultural world by Mr. C. B. Plow- 
right^ M.K.C.S., have chiefly had reference to what Mr. 
Jensen has termed '* Protective Moulding." 

It is a common practice amongst potato growers to 
earth-up potatoes, usually by driving a plough between 
the rows. This earthing-up not only helps to support 
the potato haulms in an upright position in the rows, but 
it keeps the potato tubers from the light and consequent 
greening ; it obviously keeps the potatoes free £rom the 
numerous injuries they sometimes sustain from the attacks 
of wir^woA slugB, Lob, labbito, rate, moles, and other 
animals, and from cracking after exposure to sun, hail, rain, 
and wind. A potato when scratched, bitten, or bruised, 
and with its inner substance exposed, is much more liable 
to the attacks of fangus parasites than examples with the 
natural armour of a perfectly whole skin. We have 
shown that the mycelium of the fungus enters the potato 
plant by the organs of transpiration, and sometimes even 
pierces the epidermis or bark in its eflbrt to reach the 
interior. It follows, then, that any injury to the leaves, 
stem, or tuber, even if the injuries are of the most micro- 
scopic proportions, must aid the parasite in its efforts to 
gain access to the inner tissues of the host The fact has 
long been accepted by a large section of potato growers 
that earthing-up has also a marked tendency to keep 
potato tubers free from the murrain, even when the 
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haulms have been completely destroyed by the parasite. 
A prize essay on this subject by Dr. Jeflfrey Lang will be 
found in the Journal of the Eoyal AgricuUural Society for 
1858. Dr. Lang experimented to the full depth of a 
spade or fork, and double ploughed, the potatoes being 
early earthed-up, with the result that few or none of the 
potatoes so grown were diseased. Dr. Lang mentions the 
case of " a man at Whilborough " who on dry days, in 
order to save his potatoes, instead of digging them up, 
earthed the stalks up very high, and so effectually saved 
his crops. "It was observed," writes Dr. Lang, "that 
no potato covered with more than 3 inches of soil was 
ever diseased," and " I have seen scores of potatoes dug, 
but I have never seen or heard of one diseased potato 
being found 4 inches under the surface of the ground. 
It wUl be at once seen — ^and too much stress cannot be 
laid on the fact — that the disease is in an exact ratio to 
the proximity of the tubers to the surface." Dr. Lang 
also experimented with tubers in the following manner : — 
Three series were planted three deep, and covered with 
two-and-a-half inches of soil. On two series diseased potato 
leaves were placed, and then supplied with water through a 
fine rose ; the third set were covered with a slate. In aU 
three series the under layers of potatoes were found un- 
diseased ; all were undiseased under the slate ; whilst the 
upper layers covered with diseased potato leaves were 
found to be much affected or quite rotten. He ends the 
essay by saying, " Earthing-up repeatedly with fine earth 
is the only effectual preventive to the ravages of the 
disease." 

During the last quarter of a century the subject has 
been frequently adverted to in the horticultural and agri- 
cultural papers. In some instances a good result has been 
recorded, in others a negative one. As commonly prac- 
tised, the harvest of large tubers is said to be lessened, 
and in some quarters the extra expense, care, and labour 
has been greatly objected to. Professor W. G. Farlow, in 
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the Bulletin of the Bussy Institution, part iv., refers to deep 
planting, which is much the same with earthing-up, and 
writes, p. 336 : — " Theoretically, it would appear to be 
an advantage to plant deep, that the tubers may have less 
chance for being infected from spores which have fallen 
from the surface. Practically this does not work well, 
but potatoes planted near the surface do best. However, 
the plan tried by some cultivators in England, with 
apparently good result, of hoeing the earth up over a 
good part of the tops as soon as the rot appears, is worthy 
a trial" 

During the last two years Mr. J. L. Jensen, a gentle- 
man of Copenhagen, has, chiefly through the mediumship 
of Mr. C. B. Plowright, of King's Lynn, again placed the 
subject of earthing-up prominently before the agricultural 
and horticultural public of this country. 

Some of Mr. Jensen's views have been opposed by Mr. 
William Carruthers, F.R.S., the Keeper of the Depart- 
ment of Botfiny at the British Museum ; by Mr. George 
Murray, also of the British Museum ; and by ourselves, as 
contrary to fact, and contrary not only to the experience 
of botanists, but, what is of more importance, to the ex- 
perience of practical potato-growers and dealers. Person- 
ally, we advocate, and have always advocated, careful 
earthing-up ; it agrees with the practice approved by 
many potato growers. That earthing-up is, however, not 
esteemed by all seems shown by the fact that neither Dr. 
Lang's suggestions here, or Professor Farlow's in America, 
have been generally adopted. 

Mr. Jensen says a high and sharp ridge of earth 
should be thrown up round the potato plants a little 
before the disease has appeared in the foliage, or at least 
at the very first appearance of it. " The usual moulding 
practised in all countries," writes Mr. Jensen, ^ is a flat 
moulding, by which the uppermost tubers are only 
covered by one or two inches of earth ;" but the Jensen- 
ian system requires, after a preceding flat moulding, a 

Y 
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high and eharp moulding, by which the upper surface of 
the uppermost tubers is covered with about 5 inches of 
earth. To effect this, it is necessary that the ridge be so 
high that the top of it is 10 inches or 12 inches above 
the surface of the adjoining furrow, whilst the ridge must 
be very broad at the bottom : this system also requires 
that the tops of the potatoes shall be moderately bent to 
one side, with a view to prevent the rain-water from run- 
ning down the stems and thus carrying the spores outside, 
as Mr. Jensen thinks, to the tubers. By this contrivance 
more spores will fall between than upon the ridges. Mr. 
Jensen advises that the potatoes be not lifted before the 
diseased foliage has quite withered, because the tubers 
will become sprinkled with the fungus spores from the 
leaves and stems. "For six days," Mr. Jensen writes, 
" the harvested tubers will appear to be sound, but on 
the seventh or eighth day, according to temperature, they 
will suddenly show marks of the disease. It is not even 
sufficient that the leaves are withered before the lifting ; 
they must have been so for three or four weeks, otherwise 
many spores will be found capable of germinating, and 
thus be dangerous to the tubers when the latter are taken 
out of the ground." Mr. Jensen sums up his views with 
the following generad rules : — 

1. The ground must be thoroughly worked, so that the 

potatoes may be planted in friable earth, which 
affords a better means of protection than a lumpy 
soiL 

2. The potatoes should be planted (pretty early) at a 

distance between the rows of at least 28 in. or 30 
in. A greater distance is not required by the 
system, but if closer it would impede the protective 
moulding. 

3. The first moulding must be fiat, so that the formed 

ridge be broad on the top and only about 4 in. 
high. This moulding may be repeated if it is 
thought advisable. 
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4. The protective moulding must be applied as soon as 

the disease-blotches make their appearance on the 
leaves of the haulm. If this has not occurred 
before wheat-harvest-time, the moulding ought to 
be executed then, without waiting for the appear- 
ance of the diseafie-blotches. 

5. The protective moulding is performed by throwing 

up from one side of the row of plants a high ridge 
with a broad base, and running to as sharp a point 
at the top as possible. The covering of earth 
thereby produced over the upper surface of the 
uppermost tubers must be about 5 in. to begin 
with ; later, by the settling of the earth, and by 
sliding down, it will, as a rule, preserve a thick- 
ness of about 4 in. Simultaneously with this 
moulding, the potato-tops are gently bent over 
towards the opposite side of the row, so as to give 
the top at least a half-erect position. 

6. The flat and the protective moulding, where potatoes 

are only grown on a small scale, may be done 
with a hand-hoe ; on a larger scale these opera- 
tions ought to be performed with a moulding- 
plough, the ** Protector," which is constructed to 
meet the necessities of the described system. 

7. In order to prevent after-sickness, which may often 

be exceedingly great, the potatoes must not be 
lifted before about three weeks after the last 
leaves in the potato-field are withered. 

8. If the potato-tops are cut off and carried away, which, 

for- the sake of the quantity and quality of the 

crop, ought not to be done before the leaves, in 

the main, are withered, the lifting may, as it 

seems, without danger of after-sickness, take place 

about six days after such removal. 

Where this method of culture can be conveniently 

practised, we think the result can be no other than bene- 

ficiaL "We look upon the difficult process of bending the 
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haulm to one side as not dissimilar in its aim and results 
from the common practice of removing it altogether. In 
both instances it reduces the yield of large tubers, and at 
the same time, as we think, has a tendency to prevent 
the myceHum of the potato fungus reaching the tubers 
by the inside of the haulm. 

Every one who has experimented with potatoes knows 
that it is possible to infect tubers with the disease from 
the spores produced on the leaves. This infection is more 
readily produced in the eyes where the skin or bark of the 
tuber is thin and delicate. Infection, however, from the 
outside of the tuber inwards, is the exception and not 
the rule. From our own experience, we believe the 
disease generally reaches the tubers by travelling down 
the interior of the stem, and that in the majority of in- 
stances the interior of the tuber is the first part affected, 
and the disease then works from the inside outwards. 

It commonly happens that potatoes are harvested in 
an apparently sound condition, but during the winter or 
early spring the stored tubers are destroyed by the fungus 
of the murrain bursting through the skin or bark from 
the inside to the outside. It is also a fact of common obser- 
vation that when a large number of apparently sound 
potatoes are cut for seed, disease patches, either large or 
small, may be seen in the central parts of the tuber, with 
no apparent connection with the sound parts outside. At 
the beginning of January 1884 we received a letter from 
one of the largest potato dealers in this country, com- 
plaining of a large crop of unsalable potatoes ; the tubers 
were apparently perfectly sound outside, but fuU of disease 
within. A selection of the tubers was also sent on for 
our inspection, and the sharpest searching failed to detect 
any disease patches outside ; the interiors of the tubers, 
on the contrary, were full of dark-brown corroded mur- 
rain patches. In this bad case, — and we know of very 
many similar ones, — it seems impossible that the disease 
could have been derived through the bark of the tuber. 
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whicli, in every instance, was apparently perfectly intact. 
Another instructive case is given in the Qardetwr^ 
Ghronicle for 1st March 1884, p. 283. 

Mr. Jensen states that it may be said with full certainty 
that the disease either never reaches the tuber by growing 
through the stems, or, if it does so happen in a few single 
plants, which he says, to his knowledge, has never been 
proved, it is of so rare an occurrence as to be of no prac- 
tical consequence. 

A series of test experiments has been instituted this 
year at the garden of the Royal Horticultural Society at 
Chiswick, where Mr. Jensen's instructions will be rigidly 
adhered to. At the time of planting, when some of the 
tubers were cut for sets, it was observed that the disease 
was apparent in the interior, with no trace whatever of 
disease on the skin or bark. The bending over of the 
brittle haulm we consider a delicate operation, which is 
hardly suited for unskilled rustics ; and if the easily- 
broken stems become severed instead of bent, the process 
becomes identical with the old plan of removing the haulm 
altogether. A broken haulm is synonymous with the 
destruction of leaves, and if the leaves are lost no starch 
can be formed for subsequent storage in the tubers. The 
mere gathering of the stems together for bending over 
must be injurious to the potato plant, as it prevents the 
leaves from receiving their requisite amount of light. 

We consider the immunity from disease of earthed-up 
potatoes, with bent haulms, is less owing to the power 
possessed by the earth of filtering the fungus spores, and 
so preventing them from reaching the tuber, than to the 
effect of the earth in keeping the tubers whole and sound. 
Mr. Jensen has also devised what he terms a disinfecting 
apparatus. This has been described and illustrated by 
Mr. C. B. Plowright in the Gardeners^ Ghronicle for 5th 
April 1884. According to Mr. Jensen, a temperature of 
77° F. kills both the mycelium and spores of the Perono- 
sporaf provided the heat be continued for a sufficient 
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time, and that a considerably higher temperature does 
not impair the germinating power of the potato. Mr. 
Jensen states that the exposure of tubers to a dry heat of 
100" or 105** F. for four or five hours is the best mode of 
disinfecting them. This disinfection, it appears, should 
be carried out in an oven, which has to be carefully 
watched the whole time, and it is necessary that the heat- 
ing process be continued for some hours to ensure the 
deeper parts of the tubers being raised to the requisite 
temperature. Mr. Jensen recommends for small experi- 
ments the construction of a double box capable of hold- 
ing water in its interior ; the space between the inner 
and the outer box being filled with some non-conductor 
of heat, as chaff. The inner box is filled with water at 
a temperature of lOO^'-iao'* F. Into this are placed tin 
or zinc cylinders, about five inches in diameter, containing 
the tubers to be disinfected, and in these cylinders the 
tubers are allowed to remain. By the employment of 
narrow cylinders like the above, the potatoes are more 
readily heated than is the case if wider ones are used. A 
thermometer in the water is essential to ascertain its 
temperature. It may require an addition of warm water 
once or twice, according to the heat of the surrounding 
atmosphere, and the efficacy of the non-conducting medium 
employed. In a later communication Mr. Plowright 
states that the tubers must, for not less than four hours, 
have a temperature not below 104° F., and if this rises 
to 115° F., no harm will be done to them, and that it is 
not safe to go beyond 130° F. 

The apparatus has, of course, been founded on the idea 
that many potatoes apparently sound at the time of plant- 
ing, yet contain living hibernating fungus mycelium, and 
that this mycelium grows with the young potato plant^ 
and such diseased plants act as centres from which the 
potato fungus spreads. Our observation and experience 
of growing potatoes does not lead us to look upon this as 
always the case ; and we must leave it for practical men 
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to decide whether repeated earthing- up, skilful haulm- 
bending, and disinfecting with a hot-water apparatus and 
assistants watching a thermometer, can be made a com- 
mercial success. 

Disinfection, even if effectual, merely secures a possible 
healthy start of the young potato plant, — it by no means 
secures the potato from the attacks of spores in June or 
July ; these spores may come from neighbours' fields, 
where the potatoes have not been disinlected, or from 
tomatoes or other plants, and so all the labour of disin- 
fection may be lost. It is obvious that, unless all the 
seed-potatoes in Britain are disinfected, little or no good 
can accrue from the use of a few sets of apparatus. Mr. 
Jensen thinks this part of the subject *' cannot be con- 
sidei:ed an unworthy object for legislation" {Gardeners^ 
Chronicle, p. 616, 10th May 1884), which we suppose 
means that farmers should be compelled by law to use a 
hot-water disinfecting apparatus before planting potatoes. 

Mr. Jensen appears to believe, judging from Mr Plow- 
right's communications, that the planting of diseased sets 
causes an early appearance of the disease, and that disin- 
fection has a tendency to make the disease late. He 
seems to conclude from this that constant disinfection 
would at last make the fungus so late in its appearance 
that the potatoes would be mature before the fungus could 
grow. "We are inclined to think, however, that the fungus 
would change its nature so as to agree with the new habit 
of the potato. Parasites always modify their habits to 
suit any change of nature in their host 

We have shown that Mr. Jensen's views were more or 
less anticipated by Dr. Jeffrey Lang more than a quarter 
of a century ago, and the earthing-up system has been 
advocated both here and in America. We are inclined 
to think that practical agriculturists would never have 
dropped this treatment if it had contained the elements 
of commercial success. 

Mr. Jensen's views will be found reported at length, 
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with various comments from correspondents, in the 
volumes of the Gardener^ Chronicle for 1883 and 1884. 
Personally, we are sorry to say that we esteem many of the 
statements put forward by Mr. Jensen as contrary to fact. 
We say this without disrespect to Messrs. Jensen and 
Plowright, who have certainly made a vigorous attempt 
to ward off the attacks of the potato disease ; and for this 
they deserve the hearty thanks of all practical men. 
Their communications are, however, too voluminous and 
involved for any complete reply here. Practical potato 
growers, if so inclined, must sift, weigh, and compare the 
numerous statements brought forward for themselves. 

We highly esteem Mr. Baker's suggestion regarding the 
potato termed " Darwin's Potato," Solanvm Magliay Sch., 
and S. Commersoniy Dun. The evidence brought forward 
by Mr. Baker seems to indicate that 8, Maglia, Sch., 
would well suit our humid climate ; and S. Gom/mersoni, 
Dun., appears to naturally resist the Peronospora. 

In 1874 and 1875 a report was widely spread in this 
country through one of the scientific societies that Pro- 
fessor De Bary of Strasbourg had discovered an alternation 
of generations in the life cycle of the Perono»pora of the 
potato murrain, — that he had found that the fungus 
passed one part of its existence on clover, just like the 
rusts and mildews of com are assumed by some to live on 
barberry bushes and borage. The scare had no eifect on 
the men of science in this country ; the statement was 
received in silence, like the statements regarding the Colo- 
rado beetle. In America, however, the case was different, 
for when the report of the assumed discovery reached 
that country it was believed, and notices appeared in the 
agricultural reports published at Washington, and in 
several agricultural journals in different parts of the 
country^ warning farmers — according to Professor W. G. 
Farlow in the Bulletin of the Bussy Institution, part iv. — 
that in consequence of Professor De Bary's discoveries no 
potatoes should be planted after clover and other fodder 
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crops. Professor Farlow has stated, and no doubt cor- 
rectly, that Professor De Bary never made the statements 
attributed to him by a few of his friends in this country. 
It ought not to be difficult on well-conducted farms 
to keep the fields clear from rotting- potato refuse. The 
working men and boys should be taught, as a rule of 
the first importance, that all potato refuse should be 
scrupulously gathered together and either burnt or 
deeply buried. Stones are always gathered together on 
farms by boys and girls. When vegetable refuse is in- 
corporated with dung, this material by its warmth and 
moisture keeps the germs of nearly every known plant 
disease alive and in good condition through the winter 
for a renewed burst of vitality in the spring or early 
summer. It has been said that when potatoes are grown 
near chemical works they are frequently free from disease, 
as sulphurous acid gas or some other gaseous impurity 
proves fatal to the fungus of the murrain. 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 

PARASITIC FUNGI AS FOUND IN A FOSSIL STATE. 

It Ib a curious fact that representatives of some of our 
common parasitic fungi are found in a silicified state in 
fossil plant stems and roots of great antiquity. Some of 
these parasites were in existence in company with the 
higher cryptogams in Palaeozoic times. Indeed it is prob- 
able that some fungi, not diRsimilar in structure from 
fungi which are now parasitic, led in remote geological 
times a non- parasitic life upon the ground. We still 
have a Botrytis named B, terrestris, Pers., which is fre- 
quent on the naked ground. The species belonging to 
Botrytu are very rimilar with the species described under 
Peronospora, and they were till quite recently all grouped 
together. 

The late Mr. Charles Darwin informed us that more 
than forty years ago, Mr. Robert Brown, then Keeper of 
the Department of Botany at the British Museum, showed 
hiTTi silicified fungus mycelium in slices of fossil wood. 

Mr. William Carruthers, F.R.S., the present Keeper of 
Botany at the British Museum, South Kensington, has 
described silicified fungus mycelium resembling that of 
a Peronospora found in the tissues of a fossil fern named 
Osmundites Dowkeri, Carr., from the lower Eocene strata 
of Heme Bay. The same gentleman has also detected a 
fungus in a fossil Lepidpdendron from the coal measures ; 
and Mr. Butterworth, of Oldham, has also met with a 
fungus in the vascular axis of Lepidodendron, A portion 
of the latter example was drawn by us, and the drawings 
are now in the Museum of Practical Geology in Jennyn 
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Street London. Engravings from the same transparent slice 
were published by us, with a description, in the Gardeneri 
Chronicle for 20th October 1877. Mr. Carruthers also 
published an extremely small engraving and a brief de- 
scription of the fungus in his printed address, read before 
the Geologists' Association in 1876. We have named 
this parasite Peronosporites antiquariusy W.Sm. To us 
the mycelium appears to be distinctly septate, and the 
large globular oogonia or zoosporangia appear to show clear 
traces of zoospores within their walls. 

Mr. J. T. Young, F.G.S., the owner of the transparent 
slice of fossil Lepidodendron, has recently replaced the 
example in our hands for a new illustration ; and our 
engraving at Fig. 139, enlarged 400 diameters, has been 
made direct from the microscope. 

Notwithstanding criticisms to a contrary eifect, we have 
no hesitation in repeating, after a renewed and prolonged 
examination of the preparation, that traces of zoospores are 
distinctly visible in many of the oogonia ; there is no reason 
why they should not exist, but good reason why they 
should ; the mycelium is septate ; and the oogonia, as in 
all PeronosporecB and Saprokgniece, are cut off from the sup- 
porting threads by distinct septa. The slice of Lepidoden- 
dron from which our illustration is taken has a large 
number of free oogonia in diflferent parts of the silicified 
tissue ; such free oogonia or zoosporangia are very com- 
monly seen in Peronospora^ as in P. ganglioniformis, B. 
The zoospores in some of these free isolated examples are 
much more distinct than in the characteristic group, en- 
graved to show the oogonia only, in Fig. 139. The 
traces of zoospores, seen in Peronosporites, exactly agree in 
size with the zoospores of Peronospora infestans, Mont., 
Figs. 128 and 136. The genus Peronospora is in close 
and obvious relationship to the Saprolegniece, one member 
of which, Saprolegnia ferax, Kutz., is the cause of the 
salmon disease. Professor de Bary has even said that 
facts do not exclude the possibility of the fungus of the 
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the Cos] Uesaui«B. Ealiirged 40D dJametsrs. 

potato diseaae being one of the Saprolegniae (Journal of 
the Hoyal Agricaltural Society, p. 249, 1876). It ia Bome- 
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times (as when the plants are not fully developed) im- 
poMihle to distinguish hetween. one genns and the other. 
Pennwsporilee, therefore, has without doubt relations witli 
the Saprolegniem, as correctly xwinted out by Professor W. 



FiQ. 140. — SpOEiABarou op a Fossil Fokous. 

rrotamyclta fntogena, W.Sm., In a slice from a rootlet oCafoaatt 

Lepidodevdroii. Enlarged 400 diameters. 

0. Williamson, F.RS., in the Pkiloiophical Tranwctume of 
the Royal Society, 1881. 

We have a second representatiTe of fungi of enormous 
antiquity in a transparent silicified slice of a rootlet of 
LepiAodendTfm from the co^ measares, now in the British 
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Museum at South Kensington. This slice exhibits 
numerous unusually large sporangia of a fungus not to 
be distinguished from Protomyces, Very little mycelium 
can be detected ; and many of the sporangia of the fungus 
are situated in positions where the tissues of the host 
plant have apparently, but perhaps not really, decayed. 
We have illustrated one sporangium of this fungus, which 
may be named Protonvycites protogeneSy W.Sm., at Fig. 
140, enlarged 400 diameters (protogenes, first produced or 
primaeval). In most of the silicified examples an outer 
or exospore, and inner or endospore are distinctly visible. 
This fungus presents some analogy with the alga 
named Chlorochytrium Lemnce, Cohn., which grows within 
the fronds of duckweed, the spores from the zoosporangium 




Fig. 141. 
Diagram showing development of simple fangi by cell-division; 

of which conjugate or fuse in the style of the zoospores 
(or zygozoospores) of Protomyces, and so produce zygospores. 
The observer should, however, be ready to distinguish 
between mere fusing, which is very common in fungi, 
and true conjugation, which is by no means common. 

Although these two fungi have been detected in 
Palaeozoic rocks, it must not be concluded that they 
are the simplest known forms of primal fungi In 
Peronospora and Protomyces alike, sexual organs occur; 
and the fact of a separation of sexes shows a great ad- 
vance upon a primordial form. Besides, the members 
belonging to the two genera are parasites, and doubtlessly 
lived in Palaeozoic times, as their representatives do now, 
upon the living tissues of more highly-organised plants. 
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But there must have been a long antecedent time, when 
the lowest fungi were non-parasitic, and grew upon the 
moist warm ground as Botrytis terrestrisy Pers., sometimes 
does now. In -those far-off times the primordial plant 
was prohably a mere microscopic cell or thin sac resting 
on the moist surface of the earth, as illustrated at A, 
Fig. 141. It probably increased by division, as at B, 
ai^d redivision, as at C ; each of the four parts soon be- 
coming distinct, as at D, and each segment speedily reach- 
ing the original size and form, as at E. Or it might have 
increased by budding, like yeast. From this simple 
beginning many observers believe it probable that all 
plants have been developed. The primal ceU might 
have been a fungus, an alga, or a form occupying an inter- 
mediate position between fungi and algse, as both fungi 
and algse may have originated from a primal and at pre- 
sent unknown stock 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

CONCLUSION. 

We have now rapidly passed in review some of tlie most 
familiar forms of disease as seen in our field and garden 
crops, and not a few of our readers may possibly think 
the details as described both complicated and difficult. 
Yet on careful study it will be found that the courses of 
aU diseases more or less follow one or two simple general 
plans. The details may vary and the colours may be 
changed, but the chief outlines are not essentially different 
from each other. 

It is only in the knowledge obtained after completely 
mastering the life history of each disease that any pre- 
ventive remedy against disease can be hoped for. With 
a fuU knowledge of the character and habit of an enemy, 
it can be fought under favourable circumstances, as in a 
bright light. Without the proper knowledge it is like 
fighting against a powerful, unknown, and merciless foe 
in the dark. 

One point that must impress every reader is the 
extreme, almost inconceivable, smallness and attenuation 
of the parts of some of the most destructive of our field 
and garden fungi. To give an idea of this smallness, we 
have in Fig. 142 engraved the foot of a common house- 
fly, with its hairs and claws, enlarged 100 diameters. At 
AA are seen six of the spores or conidia of the potato 
fungus, Peronospora infestcms, Mont. Each of these spores 
contains within itself on an average, eight other little 
spores or zoospores, illustrated as free from the investing 
spore or conidium at B, and each of these smaller spores 
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has two inconceivably fine cilia or vibrating hairs, by 
which it can propel and guide itself over any moist 
surface. The large spores of the putrefactive fungus of 
lettuces, Peronotpora SehktdeniaTta, Ung., are shown at C ; 
others of the putrefactive fungus of clover P. exigua, 



W.Sm., at D ; and the epores of the smut fimgna of 
grain, Ustilago carho, Tul., at E. 

Every one who baa walked amongst potato plants ninat 
have noticed the small green fly or plant-louse, Bhopalod- 
jiAum. diantM, Schrank, shown, the natural size, at B, Fig. 
143. Some of the female lice possess wii^, as shown, 
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but 80 small and gauzy that they may be readily over- 
looked. One of these small and inconceivably thin 
wings is shown enlarged to 20 diameters at Fig. 143, 




X-20 



Fio. 143. 
Green fly, from potato plant, natural size, and wing with spores or conidia 
of the potato fungus, Peronospora in/estans, Mont., at A. 
Enlarged 20 diameters. 

and on the wing at A, engraved to the same scale, are a 
number of conidia or spores of the potato fungus. Small 
as these germs are as seen on the greatly enlarged wing, 
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yet each atom under favourable circumstances encloses no 
less than eight other atoms, each furnished with two 
vibrating hairs, and endowed with the power of sailing 
rapidly about in any non-corrosive film of moisture. 

It need hardly be said that various insects and flies, 
both large and small, commonly eat or imbibe fungus 
spores. The spores are not only to be seen dusted over 
the wings or sticking amongst the hairs of the legs, but 
they are quite as commonly seen inside the insects as 
out ; this is especiaUy well seen in such small transparent 
insects as plant-lice or aphides. The spores are carried, 
about with the juices inside the bodies of the insects, and 
may not only be found in the body, but inside the limbs, 
and even within the almost invisible antennse or horns. 
The spores of various fungi not only stick to the bodies 
of insects, but they germinate upon them and produce 
mycelium outside, and sometimes, inside their bodies. 
Mr. G. B. Buckton, F.RS., in commenting upon our 
observations on this subject in his Monograph of British 
Aphides, says the facts need cause no surprise. 

Small as some of these organisms or parts of organisms 
may be, it must not be assumed that we are acquainted 
with the smallest objects of nature. On the contrary, 
every new and true observation about minute things indi- 
cates that what we already know regarding small things 
is as nothing when compared with what is not known, 
and what at present we seem to have but little prospect 
of knowing. The most perfect and powerful telescopes 
cannot resolve the more distant nebulas into stars, 
neither can the most perfect microscopes display to our 
sight numerous atoms which are believed to exist, but 
which cannot be seen. Persons possessed of strong 
vision can often see, both with the telescope and micro- 
scope, objects that are invisible to persons of ordinary 
sight It would be very rash, therefore, for any observer 
to say that certain objects or characters do not exist 
simply because that observer cannot see them. Neither 
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is it always wise to say too positively that doubtful 
characteristics are certainly present ; it is safer under 
critical circumstances to say the characters appear to be 
present or non-present. 

The cilia or vibrating hairs of the zoospores of the 
potato fungus are so excessively attenuated that, when the 
highest magnifying powers are used, and with the cilia close 
to the object-glass, it commonly happens that both hairs 
cannot be seen at the same time : an alteration of the focus, 
small beyond description, is necessary to see first one, then 
the other. When a zoospore becomes quiescent and ger- 
minates, the cilia vanish. They either dissolve or break 
up into the finest dust — dust so small that no figures can 
express the minuteness of the particles. Now it is well 
known that all parts of the potato fungus are so potent 
with life that every visible atom wiU grow and reproduce 
the fungus. It is quite possible, then, that, just as every 
atom of a mycelial thread of this fungus will continue its 
growth to the perfect form, so every atom of a broken up 
flagellum — perfectly invisible to the eyes even when the 
highest powers of the microscope are used — may be 
capable of carrying the poison and at length reproducing 
the perfect form of the fungus in the potato plant. 

We think it would be well if all agriculturists would 
set apart a small portion of each farm or garden for ex- 
perimental purposes, each farmer taking a personal, 
practical, and scientific interest in his own special crops. 

Seeds of all sorts should be selected from the healthiest 
parents. Indiscriminate seed planting should never be 
practised. By constantly selecting seed from plants free 
from disease, hereditary disease might at length exhaust 
itself and be extinguished. We think it impossible to 
over-estimate the importance of the fact of the hereditary 
nature of disease in plants and animals. Mr. Charles 
Darwin, writing in his Animals and Plants under Do- 
mestication, vol. ii. p. 7, says: "Unfortunately it matters 
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not, as far as inheritance is concerned, how injurious a 
quality or structure may be if compatible with life. No 
one can read the many treatises on hereditary disease 
and doubt this. ... A long catalogue could be given of 
all sorts of inherited malformations, and of predisposition 
to various diseases." Under '* Cataract of the Eye " Mr. 
Darwin writes at p. 9 : " When cataract affects several 
members of a family in the same generation, it is often 
seen to commence at about the same age in each — e.g., in 
qne family several infants or young persons may suffer 
from it, in another several persons of middle age." This 
latter observation has a direct bearing on the hereditary 
diseases -of plants which notoriously appear at certain 
stages of the plant's growth. Under " The Horse " Mr. 
Darwin quotes Youatt on p. 9, who writes : " There is 
scarcely a malady to which the horse is subject which is 
not hereditary." At p. 11 : "Andrew Knight, from his 
own experience, asserts that disease is hereditary in 
plants, and this assertion is confirmed by Lindley." And 
again : " Seeing how hereditary evil qualities are, it is 
fortunate that good health, vigour, and longevity are 
equally inherited. ... As to the inheritance of vigour 
and endurance the English racehorse offers an excellent 
instance. Eclipse begot 334 and King Herod 497 
winners." 

Facts like the above should serve as key-notes, and 
strongly impress all practical agriculturists. Every 
diseased plant or seed should be mercilessly struck out 
and destroyed. No owner of herds and flocks would 
allow badly diseased animals to breed, and, in the same 
way, no agriculturist should take his seed from plants 
notoriously infected. By a constant selection of seeds 
from plants — the freest from disease — at length races 
might be obtained almost entirely free from disease. If 
it should some day be proved that disease does not exist 
in seeds, it will not be denied that certain plants inherit 
a strong tendency to become diseased. 
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Sometimes, after several healthy generations of plants, 
the progeny may revert back to disease in an analogous 
way with the many similar instances so well known 
amongst men and other animals. The disease in these 
cases is sometimes derived from some remote and perhaps 
forgotten ancestor. 

A rotation of crops is of high importance as regards 
disease, for a fungus that destroys turnips or cabbages 
will probably not injure corn, and neither will injure 
clover. As a rule any given destructive fungus keeps to 
one Natural Order of plants, often to one genus, some- 
times to one species. Any fungus capable of invading 
plants belonging to several Natural Orders is an exception 
to the rule. 

In writing these concluding words we are strongly 
impressed by the fauct of how little has really been described. 
The mere margin of each subject has been barely ap- 
proached, and the anatomy arid physiology belonging to 
each disease only p^lanced at. The subjects discussed have 
only been pre Jtfd in bare outline, Jd m^y of great im- 
portance have not been mentioned at all — ^as the diseases of 
beans, beet, cucumbers, mint, hops, etc. A large subject 
awaits description and illustration in the nature of canker 
and the diseases of our fruit crops, our grapes, peaches, 
nectarines, apples, pears, gooseberries, strawberries, figs, 
melons, etc. Another of equal importance presents itself 
in the diseases of our timber trees, our firs, pines, larches, 
oaks, elms, and latterly, yews. 

In closing, we advise all students of nature to think as 
well as observe, for a man may be a good observer and 
not a good thinker, and a good thinker may be but a poor 
observer. Some observers, by always applying themselves 
to the elucidation of minute things, have apparently made 
themselves mentally incapable of broad generalisation and 
the understanding of great ones. 

• The greatest possible caution is necessary in making 
deductions from observed facts. So long as an observer 
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keeps to a record of facts, he is doing useful work, and 
work that cannot be questioned ; but as soon as theories, 
hypotheses, and deductions are introduced, an element of 
uncertainty creeps in. The mere superficial appearances 
presented by Nature are seldom to be depended upon. 
They are often deceptive, and exhibit a tendency to lead 
an observer in the wrong direction. We may refer as 
examples to the structure of the blue mould fungi of our 
provisions, named Eurotiv/m repens and E, {Aspergillus) 
glaucaSy Lk. In these fungi sexual organs have been 
described and illustrated by Professor De Bary, but 
rejected as such by M. Ph. Van Tieghem (Bulletin de la 
Soci^t4 Botanique de France, p. 96, 1877) ; to the supposed 
sexual condition described and illustrated by Tulasne and 
De Bary under Erysiphe and Peziza; both the latter 
observations greatly need confirmation ; and to the cases 
of erroneous interpretation mentioned elsewhere in this 
volume. With a full knowledge of the deceptive super- 
ficial appearances frequently presented by natural objects, 
Mr. Charles Darwin once said that Nature "will tell 
you a direct lie if she can " {Trans. Essex Field Club, vol. 
iii. p. 67). 

It is not wise to become an unqualified believer or dis- 
believer in any hypothetical views. Our knowledge of 
Nature is at the best extremely imperfect, and the very 
littie we know of her and her ways is as nothing when 
compared with what we do not know. 
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Camdina sativo, Granz., 85 
Cancer, 198 
Candytuft, 236 
Copnodiitm, 57 

FootU, B. and D., 195 
CapseUa Bvrsa-pastoris, D.O., 85, 86 

impaUens, L., 85 
Cardamiiie hirsiUa, L., 85 
Cardxms arvensiSy Curt., 273 
Carroll, Thomas, 23 
Carruthers, Wm., F.R.S., 110, 172, 

180, 821, 330 
Caspary, Dr., 296 
Cathcut, Earl, 815 
Catstail-grass, 214 
Cedar apples of United States, 203 
CerifUhe alpina, Kit., 146 

minor t L., 146 
ChcBrophyUum sylvestrst L., 244 
Ch>eiran(hus Cheiri, L., 85, 286 
Chiswick, garden at, 294 
Chives, disease of, 38 
Chloromytrium LemncBt Cohn., 334 
Cholera, 252 
Chryaomyxa Ledij 198 
Oichorium Endivia, L., 278 
Cilia, 340 

meaning, 95 
Cladoqaoriumt 6 
Clavic^Sf 60 

miorocephcUa, Tul., 238 

purpureoi Tul., 214, 219 

purpurea, Tul., var. WiUonit 
W.Sm., 233 

meaning, 219 

structure, 220, 221 
Clog wheat, 229 
Clover dodder, 115 

mildew, 6 

seeds, 117 

seeds germinating, 118, 119 

sickness 6 
Club-root, 94, 97, 98, 100, 101 
Cobbold, Dr. T. S., 189 
Cocksfoot grass, 214. 
Coema RvMgo. L., 138 
Colorado beetle, 328 
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Gomfrey, tuberous, 144 

Conidiophore, meaning, 9 

Gonidium, meaning, 8 

Conium mactUatumy L., 244 

Gonsortasm, 241 

Cooke, Dr. M. G., M.A., 176, 181, 

183, 207 
Goral root, 85 
CordicepSy 65 

meaning, 60 
Com mildew, 135, 147 

its possible connection nvith 
barberry blight, 169 

spring rust and mildew of, 185 
Comn, Dr. Max, 302 
Gow-parsnlp, 289, 244 
Cracking of potatoes, 35 
CratcBgus, 204 

tomentoaay L., 204 
Creeping soft grass, 136, 214 
Crimson cloyer, 7 
Cupreastis, 205 

Curl disease of potatoes, 277 
Curtis, J., 97 
Ciucutay meaning, 115 

Trifolii, Bab.,| 115, 116, 117, 
118, 119, 120, 122, 124 
Cynodon Dcietylon, L., 262 
Oynoglossum offid/nale, L., 146 
CysUypus caiimduSy Lev., 85, 86, 88, 
91, 288 

meaning, 86 



DactylU gUmemta, L., 158, 214 
Dactylium tenuissvmumf B., 31 
Darnel grass, 215, 262 
Darwin, Charles, 317, 830, 340 
Decaisne, 251 
Dentaria tvlhiferay L., 85 

heptaphylloSy Glus., 85 
Devaine, 110 
Dia/iithu8, 182, 185 
DiarrhceOy 198 
Diairype, 213 

Digraphis arundinaceOy Trin., 44 
Disease, hereditary, 341 

mode of prevention, 341 

new, of grass, 55 
Disinfecting potatoes, 326 
Dodder, anatomical connection with 
stem of clover, 122, 124 

host plants of, 117 

meaning, 115 

of clover, 115 

seed of, 117 

seeds germinating, 118, 119 
Difthidea tH/oHit Fr., 7 



Downy oat-grass, 262 
DrabavemOf L., 85 
Dry rot of potatoes, 277 
Duchamel, M., 227 
Duckweed, 334 
Du Port, Bev. Canon, 281 

E 

Eab- COCKLE in wheat, oats, and 

rye, 105, 106, 108, 109, 110, 112 
Earthing-up iwtatoes, 321 
Echium vulgare, L., 146 
Eczema, 198 
Eels of stale paste, 109 
Elaphomyces muHoahUt Yitt., 60, 61 

meaning, 64 
ElywMS arenariusy L., 158, 215 

gigarUeiiSj^ Y&hl.y 215 

glaucifolius, L., 158 
EmpvMi frmscoBy Gohn., 66, 194 
EndophyUvmy 188 
EiUozoOy 187, 188, 189 
Egyisetumy 185 

arvensey L., 301 
Eigot, 214 

effects of, 227 

meaning, 219 

of rye, 216 

remedy against, 231 

structure of, 217 
Ergotcetia abortifixciens, Qk., 225 
Erysiphey 79, 343 

communis, Schl., 7 

gramini8y D.G., 7, 126, 127, 
129, 130. 131, 132, 133, 266 

Martiiy Lhik., 7, 263 

meaning, 126 

Pisi, Grev., 266 
Essex Field Club, Transactions of, 

343 
Ewrotium, repens, 343 



P 



Fai&y rings, 292 

Farlow, Prof. W. G., 203, 280 

Fescue-grass, 262 

Festuca elaiiory L., 113, 142, 215 
giganteoy Yill., 158 
ovimOy L., 55, 56, 57 
prcUensis, Huds., 251, 262 
apectoMlis, Jan., 158 
tenellay Willd., 158 

Plnger-and-toe, 94 

Floating sweet-grass, 216 

Fossil fungi, 380 

Foxtail grass, 214 
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Fries, Ellas, 178 

Fumagintf 195 

FumagOf 106 

Fusariwn graminearwn, Bch., 209 

Fusicladitm, 188 

FtiHBporiumf meaning, SO 

atro-virens, B., 49 

cttZmorum, W.Sm., 208, 210 

hordei, W.Sra., 208, 210 

inoaeulanSf B., 251 

inrldioaum^ B., 78 

Lolii, W.Sm., 208, 212 

mttcophytum, W.Sm., 218 

obtusum, Ck., 218 

roseolum^ Steph., 81 

Solanif Mart., 80, 82, 88, 208, 
277 



Oalus, 109 

Gardenerit Chronicle, 176, 176, 188 

Garlic, 48 

mustard, 85 
Gaateromycetes, 295 
Geologists' Association, 881 
Glume, meaning, 105 
Glyceriajluitaru, B.Br., 215, 283 
Goritti, 818 
Gout, 198 
Goutweed, 289 
Graminece, 159 
Grass mildew, 126 

new disease of, 55 
Green fly, 838 
Grevillea, 288 
Groundsel, 272, 278 
Grove, W. R, M.A., 197 
OyvtiTiosporangia of United States, 

208 
Gymnoaporangium bUeptumf Ellis, 
204 

Juniperif Lk., 206 

macropiUf Lk., 204 



Haib-orass, 262 
Hairy bittercress, 85 
Hallier, Professor, 252 
Hansen, Dr. Chr., 209 
Hardingham, 170 
Harkness, Dr. H. W., 184 
Haustoria, 267 

meaning, 80 
Hawthorn, 204 
Hemlock, 244 
Henbane, 276 
Henslow, Prof. J. S., 171 



Heradeum Spondyliwmy L., 289 

Hereditary diseases, 341 

Hernia, 94 

Heteroecict, 189 

Hetenxciamy 205 

in PeronosporOy 828 
in Puccinia, 141, 168, 169 
in TiUetia, 250 
in UstUago, 250 

Hogweed, 239, 244 

Ilolcua lanahu, L., 136, 142, 158, 214 
monu, L., 136, 142, 214 

Honey Guide, Great, 65 

Hopkins, Matthew, 174 

Hordeum distichumy L., 142, 158, 
215, 258, 262 
murinwn, L., 136, 142, 158, 

262 
seocUinvm, Trin., 142 
aylvaiicum^ HudB., 158 *■ 
vtUgare, L., 142, 158, 262 

Horticultural Society^ Journal of 
Boyal, 182 

Hydnum, 295 

Hyoscyamtts nlger, L., 275, 276 

Hypericum^ 268 



Iberig, 236 

Indicator majorf Steph., 65 
Inflammation, 198 
IsariUf meaning, 65 

fuciformiSf B., 55 



Jamieson, Prof., 103 
Japan, 182 

Jensen, J. L., 174, 279, 819 
Juniperua communis, L., 207 
Jussieu, 171 

K 

Kew, 312, 317 

Knight, T. A., 171, 281, 319 

Erunitz's ETicydopediti, 172 



LdbreUa Ptormico, D., 183 
Lactarius controversus, P., 178 
Lacttua altissima, M.B., 273 

ecUivckf L., 273 
Lang, Dr. JelA-ey, 820, 327 
Lapsana communis, L., 278 
Lathyrus macrorrhizuSf Wimm., 205 
Leek, 43, 49 
Le Maout, 251 
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Ijepidodend/ron, 330, 833 

Lettace mildew, 269 

L^veiU^, 184 

Lindley, Prof. John, 125 

Linnean Society, Journal of, 179 

Lithospermum arvense, L., 146 

LodicuUs, meaning, 107 

Lolium, 253 

perenne, L., 158, 212, 215, 262 
temvlerUum, L., 142, 215, 262 

Lotus comictdatus, L., 13 

Lucem, 7 

Lychnis, 260 

I^coperstcum escuUntum, Mill., 275 

Lycapsis arvensis, L., 141 

Lyme-grass, 215 



M 

Mdhonia, 159 

Aquifolium, Lind., 166, 167, 
184, 185 
M'CuUough, Dr., 178 
Mangels, club-root in, 94, 97, 98, 

100, 101 
Manures, mineral, 198 
Martins, 85 

MassouJiuseUs, Provvnce Lam, 174 
Masters, Dr. M. T., F.R.S., 262 
Mat-grass, 214 
Matthews, Chas. Geo., 209 
Meadow fescue-grass,' 215 

soft-grass, 214 
Medicago sativa, L., 7, 9 
Medlar, 204 
Melica, 262 
Metcecia, 189 

Meum Athamanticum, Jacq., 244 
Microcera coccophUa,, Desm., 66 
Mildew, and spring rust of corn, 
135 

com, 147 

of grass, 126 

putrefactive, of cabbages, 80, 
81, 83, 84 

putrefactive, of turnips, 80, 
81, 83, 84 

surface of turnips, 75, 77, 78 
Millet, 262 

Mnium homum, Hedw., 63, 64 
Molinia coeruUa, Moench., 158 
Molluscs, 193 

Montague, Dr., 84, 294, 295 
Morchella Smithiana, Ck., 178 
Morren, Dr., 277 
Mouillefert, M., IS 
Moulding, protective, 319 

up potatoes, 321 
Motild of onions, 51 



Mucor, meaning, 51 

miuxdo, L., 51 

slibtUissimus, B., 21, 51 
Mullein, 75 

Murray, George, F.L.S., 321 
Mushroom spawn, 291 
Mycelium, perennial, 290 
Mycetozoa, meaning, 95 
Mycologia Scotica, 202, 207 
Mylitta, 19 

Myxomycetes, meaning, 94 
Myzocytium, Sch., 302 



N 

; Nardus stricta, L., 214 

' Narrow-leaved bittercress, 85 

Nematode, meaning, 109 
I Neslia paniculata, Des., 86 
I Neuralgia, 198 
I New Zealand, 180 

Nipplewort, 273 
' Noel, M., 229 

Nonnea pullat D.C., 146 



Oat-obabs, 214 

Oats 262 

Oersted, Prof. A. S., 203, 204 

Ohrond, M., 318 

Oidi/umdbortifaciens, B. and Br., 225 

BaZsamii, Mont., 75, 77, 78, 80 

meaning, 75 

monUioides, Lk.. 127 

porriginis, Mont., 66 

Tuckeri, B., 76 
Onion, 43, 45, 49 

fly, 50 

mould, 51 

new disease of, 88 

smut, 54 
Onygena apus, B. and Br., 06 

equina, Fers., 66 
Oogonium, meaning, 47 
Oosphere, 90 

meaning, 297 
Oospores, 83, 91 

formation of, 298 

of Feronospora infestan<^, 
Mont., germination, 308 
Orohus, 265 

Oryza saiiva, L., 215, 262 
Osmundites Dowkeri, Carr., 330 
OvtUaria, 286 

sphoBToidea, 14 
OfsonifUM, 72 
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Pachymacoeos, Fr., 19 
Pale, meaning, 100 
Paraphyaes, meaning, 28 

ofPuceiniaf 189 
Parsnips, mildew of, 239 
Pea mildew, 266 

remedy against, 268 
Pea mould, 263 

remedy against, 264 
Peard, Dr. W., LL.B., 281, 812 
Pennycress, 85 
Peppercorn in wheat, oats, and rye, 

105, 106, 108, 109, 110, 112 
Peridivm^ meaning^ 162 
Periola, tonMntoaa, Fr., 81 
PerUheduv^ meaning, 61, 180 
Peronoipora exigtta, W.Bm., 12, 887 

ganglioniformiSf B., 269 

griseOj Ung., 12 

Hy<acyamif P.. 276 

infesUmSt Moni, 15, 28, 275, 836 

meaning, 7 

niveo, Ung., 289 

parcuUiea, Pers., 75, 80, 81, 
88, 84, 100, 101 

ScMHdeniana, Ung., 45, 46, 48, 
887 

trifoliorum, D.By., 6, 10, 18 

tmbtUiferarum.^ Casp., 239 

victo, Berk., 263 
Peronoaporitet aiUiquarivs, W.Sm., 

831 
PetroseliMim scUivumf HofT., 244 
PetuniOj 276 
PezUsa, 343 

dborloidesy Fr., 6 

Fuekeliaruit D.By., 20 

meaning, 24 

postvmaf B. and W., 15, 25 

tderotiorumy Lib., 23 

tuberoM, Bull., 23, 195 
Phaeldium tri/oliiy Bond., 7 

medioaginis, Desm., 6 
Phalaris arundinaeea^ 44, 158, 214 
Phillipar, 170, 172, 260 
Phillips, Wm., F.L.8., 38 
PlUeum praUnWy L., 158, 214 
Phthisis, 198 
Phytopathology, 252 
Phytophthorcu 286 
Pies, of potato growers, 814 
Pim, Greenwood, M.A., 67 
Pimpinella AniMim, 244 

Saxffingck, L., 244 
Pimm, 265 
PUumodiophora, meaning, 94 

BrasHca, 94 



Plasmodium, meaning, 94 

Pleospora, 6 

Plowright, C.B., M.R.C.S., 167, 171, 

178, 174, 819 
Poa anntui, L., 158, 179, 184 

aqutUioa, L., 260 

Jluitans. Soop., 260 

nemonuis, L., 158 

prateruis, L., 158 

trivialis, L., 237 
Podiaoma Juniperi-SdbiwB, Fr., 202 
Polyactis dnerea, B., 20 
Polycystis, 85 
Polygonum, 258, 262 
Polyporus, 21 

Polythrincium trifolU, Eze., 7 
Potato disease, 275 

preyention of, 314 

scab, 35 
Potatoes, " Champions," 15 

cracking, 85 

culture of, 15-16 

new disease, 15-17 

"Protestants," 15 
Prevost, 288 

Protective moulding, 319 
Protomyoes, meaning, 241 

moeroflporus, TJng.^41, 242 
Protomyeites protogenes, W.Sm., 388, 

334 
Protoplasm^ meaning, 90 
Protozoa, 94 
Puednia, meaning, 38 

CBffrti, Grove, 197 

aUii, Rud., 43, 195 

apii, Gorda, 183, 244 

graminis, Pers., 147, 153, 154, 
155. 156 

heradei, Grev., 244 

lychmAdeomim, Lk., 182 

vudvacearum, Mont., 38, 51 

mixta, Fl., 38, 40, 41, 42, 51 

obacura, Sch., 193 

Poarum, N., 179 

Rvbigo-vera, D.C., 135, 189, 
140, 141 

sparsa, Ck., 207 

KSsUis, Schum., 44 

straminis, Fl., 142 

strioiformU, West., 142 

tragopogi (Pers.), PL, 207 

tragopogonis, Gorda, 175, 207 

vioUB, D.C., 197 
Schum., 197 

viola/rum, Lk., 197 
PtUmonaria officinalis, L., 146 

tuberosa, Schrk., 146 
PupoBj 69 
Purple doyer, 7 
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l*urple8 in wheat, oats, and rye. 106. 
106,108,109,110,112 ' 

Pycnidium, meaning, 134 

Pyracantha, 183 

PyruSj 204 

Pythitm egttisett, Sdbk., 186, 301 
iru^rtum, Ry., 302 
m^aUKXnUhu'mi D.By., 303 
miorouxtnihum, D.By., 303 
proliferumy D.By., 803 
vezans, D.By., 303 



Quince, 200 



B 



Eamularia, 286 

«p%CBrot<2ea, 14 
Rayer, Dr., 294 
Reed canary-grass, 214 
Resting-spores, 83 
Revets, 229 
Rheumatic fever, 198 
Bhizovwrpha, 72 
Bhizosporium solani, Rab., 35 
BhopalosiphumdiarUhi, Sch., 195.337 
Rice, 216, 262 
Robin, Charles, 60 
Rocambole, 43 
Boestelia, 188 

aurarUiaoOf Pk., 206 

oancellatch, Reb., 202, 203 

comuta, TuL, 206 

lacercUa, Tol., 206 
RoaaceoBf 76 

Rot of potatoes, 277, 280 
Royal AgricttUu/ral Society^ Journal, 

\t Zf 175 

Royal Horticultural Society, Journal, 

175 
Roycd Society, Proceedings, 167, 186 
Rum, Island of, 278 
Rumex Acetosa, L., 262 

dbtas\fi>liu8, L., 253 
Rust, spring of com, 136 

summer, 147 

white of cabbages, 86, 88, 91 
Rye, 214, 262 » » » . 

grass, 215, 262 

8 

Sadebeck, Dr., 301 
Saprolegnia, 237 

asterophora, D.By., 296 

Max, Kutz., 66, 194, 331 

meaning, 67 

philom'Mces, W.Sm., 67, 68 
Sarin, 802 



Saxifrage, bumet, 244 

Scab, of potatoes, 36 

Scallions, 40 

SchieajUhus GraMmi, Gill, 276 

Schoeler, 174 

Sclater, Dr., F.R.S., 317 

ScUrotium, 20, 21, 61, 217 

CepcB, 51 

cepaevorum, B., 21, 51 

clavus, D.C., 218 

complanatum, Tode, 20 

durum, P., 20 

echinatum, 20 

fungorvm. P., 21 

meaning, 18 

ectUellatum, A. and S., 20 

etipitalum, Pr., 21 

varium, P., 24 
Scroftila^ 198 
ScrophuJaruiceoB, 76, 276 
Secale ceredle, Walld., 142, 168, 214, 

Senecio vulgaris, L., 272, 273 

Septum, meaning, 13 

SerraJaUus secalinus, B., 142 

Setaria itaiica. Beau v., 262 

Sharpe and Co., 117 

Shepherd's-purse, 85, 86 

Shingles, 198 

Silene, 260 

Smee, Alfred, 206 

Smooth meadow-grass, 214 

Smut of com, 254 

remedies against, 261 
of onions, 64 

Solanaoeas, 276 

Solanum cardiophyllum, Lind., 275 
816 ' 

Collinum, Dun., 315 
Cclonibianum, Dun., 315 
CommersonL Dun., 316 
demissum, L., 276, 816 
Dulcamara, L., 276 
etvi)erosu7n, Lind., 816 
Fendleri, A. Gray, 316 
Femandezianum, Phill., 315 
immite. Dun., 315 
Jamesii, Torr., 315 
Maglia, Sch., 316 
Ohrondii, Can*., 316 
oxycarpum, Sch., 815 
eqmmuUmLm, M. and G., 315 
stolonifervm, Sch., 815 
suaveolens, K. and B., 816 
tuberosum, L., 281,316 
utile, Elot., 316 
Valeruntelas, Pal., 316 
verrucosum, Sch., 816 
Sorghum vuigare. P., 262 
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Sonchus arvenMSf L., 278 
SoruSf meaning, 40 
Spermatia^ 188 

meaning, 164 
Spermoaiia damis^ Ft., 218 
SpervMOoniOy 160, 164, 165 

development of, 162, 164 
Spermoganiwn, meaning, 164, 18C, 

188, 104, 205 
Sphacelia, 288 

meaning, 224 

stmctnre, 225 
^hcBrid, 65 

htrbarum. Pen., 
Spiroea Ulmaria, L., 268 
Spore, meaning, 8 
Sporangium, meaning, 51 
Sporidivm, meaning, 27 
Spring rust and mildew, 185 
StUbum, 60 
St. John's wort, 268 
Strawberries, 75 
Straw blight, 69 
Striifula Bdbi'ngUmii, B., 195 
Stroma, meaning, 61 
Stuart, Duncan, 278 
Stylospore, meaning, 184 
Stylospores, 226 
Summer rust, 147 
Sutton and Sons, 117 
Symphytum officinale, L., 146 

tfiberosfim, 141, 144, 146 



Tall fesodb-grass, 215 

Tanner, Prof. Henry, 231 

Tare or vetch mould, 263 

Teleutospore, meaning, 41 

Teleutospores, development of, 192 

JTiecas, meaning, 61 

Theoaphora, 184 

Thlapsi arvense, L., 85 

Thuya, 57 

Tieghem, Ph. Van., 841 

TiUetia btdlata, Fl., 253 

caries, Tul., 85, 54, 184, 245, 
248 

Uevis, Kuehn., 258 

Ldii, Awd., 253 
Tillet, Matthieu, 245 
Tomato, 275 
Torrutna, meaning, 00 

muitariSfTvLl., 66 

ophiogUmoides, Tul., 60,' 61, 65 

epheoocephala, Kl., 60 
Tower mustard, 85 
Tarinon, garden at, 171 



' Trichohaals glumarum, Lev., 138 

Biibigo-vera, L4v., 138 
Trijblium alpestre, L., 7 

incanuUum, L., 7 

medium, L., 7 
Triticum caninum, Huds., 168 

repens, Vill., 158, 215 

aattvum, L., 215, 253 

iurgidum, L., 262 

vulgare, Vill., 142, 158, 258 262 
Truffle, 60 
Tubercinia^ meaning, 85 

acdbies, B., 85, 54 
Tuberous comfrey, 144 
Tuckahoo, 19 
TuUune,296 
Turfy hair-grass, 214 
Turnip, 85 

Turnips, club-root in, 94, 07, 98, 100, 
101 

putrefactive mildew of, 80, 81, 
83,84 

surface mildew of, 76, 77, 78 
TyUnchus, meaning, 109 

devastatrix, 6 

Haoengteinii, 6 

tritici, Bast., 105, 110, 112 

vital tenacity in, 112 
Typhvla, 20 



UmbeUiferoB, 268 
Uredo, meaning, 54 

cUliorum, D.G., 48 

apii, Wall., 244 

foetida, Baeur, 247 

linearia. Pen., 147, 148, 149, 
150, 161 

porri. Sow., 43 

Ruhigo, D.C., 138 

Bubigo-vera, D.C., 136, 136, 
187, 188 
Urocystis, 35 

oepulcB, Tar., 64 

colchicL, Tul., 54 

meaning, 54 

occiUia, Pre., 252 

violoe, B. and Br., 64 
Uromycea aUiorum, D.C., 48 

appendiculatus, JAv., 7, 190 
UOilaginei, 250 
UatUago arUherarum, Fr., 260 

Candolhi, Tul., 262 

carho, Tul., 35, 54, 254, 259, 
887 

grandie, Tul., 252 

Kuhniana, Wolff, 262 
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UstUago longissUMt Tnl., 260 
meaning, 254 



VAOomATiON, 198 

ValvaUda, 198 

Vei^HUcum montanumf Schrad., 75 

nigrumt L., 75 
Vernal grass, 214 
Vetch, bush, 265 

common, 266 

slender. 265 
Vida aoOivOf L., 265 

sepUim, L., 266 

tetrcuperma, Moench., 265 
Vinegar eels, 109 
Viae, Rev. J. E., 47, 281, 299, 807 



Waldhsdc, a. F. ds, 250 
Wall-barley, 186 
Wallflower, 286 

Wasp, with ftmgns growths, 59 
Waved hair-grass, 214 
Webb, Edward, and Sons, 117 



Wheat, 215, 258, 262 

grass, 215 
WhUborongh, man at, 820 
White-mst rangos, 85 
White-rost of cabbages, 86, 88, 91 
Whitlow grass, 65 
Williams, R S., 184 
Williamson, Prof. W. C, F.B.S., 888 
Wilson, A. Stephen, 22, 800 
Wilson's Claviceps on ergot, 288 
Witchcraft, 170 
Witchfinder, 174 
Woronin, M., 94 
Wright, Dr. B. P., A.M., P.L.S., 67 



YsAST, 885 

Yellow oat-grass, 262 

Young, J. T., F.G.S., 881 



Z 

Zealand, Nkw, 180 
Zoosporangia, meaning, 67 
Zoospore, meaning, 88 
Zygospores, 248 
Zygozoospores, 884 



THE END. 



Prinied ^ R. & R. Clark, Edinburgh. 
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18mo. Is. 

Structural Botany, or Oreranography on the Basis of 
Morphology. To which are added the principles of Taxonomy and 
Fhytography, and a Glossary of Botanical Terms. By Professor Asa 
GsAT, LL.D. Sto. lOs. 6d. 

The Fertilisation of Flowers. By Professor Hermann 
MtfLLES. Translated and Edited by D'Abot W. THO]n>soN, RA., 
Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. With a Preftuse by Chablbb 
DABWor, F.B.S. With nnmerons Ulnstrations. Medium Sto. 218. 

By Dabixl OLiyKB, F.B.S., etc, Professor of Botany in 
Uniyersity College, London, ei». 

First Book of Indian Botany. With numerous Illustrations. 
Extra fcap. Syo. te. 6d. 

Lessons in Elementary Botany. With nearly 200 Illustra- 
tions. New Edition. Fcap. 8yo. 48. 6d. 

By JoHK Smith, A.L.S.» etc. 

A Dictionary of Economic Plants. Their History, Pro- 
ducts, and Uses. 8yo. 14s. 

Domestic Botany : An Exposition of the Structure and 
Classiflcatioin of Plants, and their nses for Food, Clothing, Medicine, 
and Manulkctoring Purposes. With DlnstratlonB. New Issue. 
Crown 8yo. 12s. 6d. 
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Bj Q&ABT Allsn. 



On the Oolours of Flowers, as illustrated in the Britlsli 
Flora. With Illustiatlons. Crown Syo. 88. 6d. (Natun S§ri«i.y 

By HiNBT A. Bright. 
A Year in a Lanoaahlre Qfuxlen. Second Edition. Grown 

8vo. 8s. 6d. 

The Bngliflh Flower Garden. Crown 870. 8& 6d. 

By GHA.BLB8 KnrosLiY. 
In Crown 8yo, 68. each. 

Prose Idylls, New and Old. Contents : A Charm of Birds ; 
Chalk-stream Studies ; My Winter Garden ; From Ocean to Sea, etc 

yj[nAum How and Lady Why ; or First Lessons in 
Earth-Lore for ChildxesL Ulnstnited. 

Qlaucus; or, The Wonders of the Sea -shore. With 
Coloured Illnstnttions. 



A^cultural Chemical Analysis, A Handbook of By 
PxRcnr Fabadat FBAincLAin>, Fh.D., B.Sc, F.C.8., Associate of the 
Royal School of Mines, and Demonstorator of Practical and Agricnltoral 
Chemistry in the Normal School of Science and Bpoyal School of Mines, 
South Kensington Museum. Founded upon Lei(fiid«n fUr die Agri- 
(nUtur-Chemiaaie Analfte, Ton Dr. F. Ebookbb. Grown 8to. 78. 6d. 

Works bt Henrt Taknib, F.C.S., M.RA.C., Examiner in the Principles 
of Agriculture under the Oovemment Department of Science ; Director 
of Education in the Institute of Agriculture. South Kensington, Lon- 
don ; sometime Professor of Agricultural Science, Uniyersity CoU^e, 
Aberystwith. 

ElementcuT Lessons in the Science of A^cultoral 
Practioe. Fcap. 8to. 8a. 6d. 

First Principles of A^rriculture. 18mo. 1& 

The Principles of A^culture. A Series of Beading Books 
for use in Elementary Schools. Extra fcap. 8to. 

I. The Alphabet of the Principles of Agriculture. 6d. 
11. Further Steps in the Principles of Agriculture. Is. 
IIL Mementary School Readings on the Prindples of Agricultare 
i^or the third stage. Is. 
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Physiofifraphy : An Introduction to the Study of Nature. By 
Professor Huxley, P.B.S. With lUostratious. 68. 

Anthropologry : An Introduction to the Study of Man and Civilisa- 
tioiL ^y E. B. Tylor, F.B.S. With namerons niustrations. New Edi- 
tion. Crown 8vo. 78. 6d. 

Heat : An Elementary Treatise. By Prof. P. G. Tait, Sec. E. S. 6s. 

The Student's Flora of the British Islands. By Sir J. D. 
HooKKR, E.C.S.I., F.B.S. 108. 6d. 

Structural Botany ; or, Oreranography on the Bcusis of Morph- 
oloff7' To which are added the principles of Taxonomy and Phytography, 
anda Glossary of Botanical Terms. ByProf. Asa Gray, LL.D. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Elementary Biologry. By Professor Huxley, P.R.S., assisted by 
H. N. Martik, M.B., D.Bc. 6s. 

Zootomy: A Course of Instruction (Yertebrata). By Professor 
T. J. Parksr, B.Sc. Ss. 6d. 

Moments of Bmbryologry* By Professor M. Foster, F.R.S., 
and the late F. M. Balfour. Second Edition, revised. Edited by A. 
Sedgwick and W. Hkape. 10s. 6d. 

Elementary Practical Physiologry. By Professor Michael 
Foster, M.D., F.B.S., and J. N. Lakqley, M.A., F.B.S. 7s. 6d. 

Manual of Political Economy. By Right Hon. H. Fawoett, 

If. p., F.B.S* 12s. 

Guide to the Study of Political Economy. By Dr. Lnioi 
GossA, Professor in the Uniyersity of Pavia. Translated from the Second 
Italian Edition. With a Preface by W. Stanley Jevons, F.B.S. 4s. 6d. 

Studies in Deductive Logic : A Manual for Students. By W. S. 
Jevoks, LL.D., M.A., F.R.S. 6s. 

The Pr&iciples of Science : A Treatise on Logic and Scientific 
Method. By W. S. Jeyons, LL.D., F.R.S. 128. 6d. 

Economics of Industry. By A. Mabshall, M. A., and Maby P. 
Marshall. 2s. 6d. 

A Short History of the Engrlish People. By J. R Green. With 
Maps, etc. 8s. 6d. [100th Hunucmd. 

Analysis of English History, based on the above. By C. W. A. 
Tait. Ss. 6d. 

Old English History. By Prof. E. A. Freeman, D.C.L. With 

Maps. 68. 

A Handbook of Agricultural ChemicaJ AnalyBis. By Peroy 
Faraday Frankland, Ph.D., B.Sc, F.C.S. Founded upon LeHfaden /iir 
die AgricviUuT-Chemiscke Anaiysej von Dr. F. Erocker. Crown 8yo. 78. 6d. 
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The Principles of PbyslcBy a Text-Book at By At.fret) 
Davisll, M. a., Lecturer on Physics in tiie School of Medicine, Edinburgh. 
With niustrations. Medium 8to. 218. 

Ohemistry. A complete Treatise on Inorguiic and Organic 
Chemistry. By Sir Hbmbt Bosoos, F. B. S. , and Professor G. Bghoblemiueb, 
F.B.S. With nnmerons Dlnstrations. Medium 8to. 
Vols. I. and n. : Inorganic Chemiatry. 
YoL I. : The Non-Metallic Elements. 2l8. Vol. IL Fart I. : Metals. 18s. 

YoL U. Part IL : Metals. 18s. 
YoL ni. : Organic Chemistry. The CSiamiBtry of the Hydrocarbomi and 
the Deiiyatives, or Orgaidc Chemistry. Two Farts. 21s. Each. 

A Manual of the Ohemlstry of the Ccurbon Compounds, or 
Organic Chemistry. By C. SoHORLioaaB, F.B. S. , Professor of Chemistry 
in the Yictoria University the Owens College, Manchester. With lUns- 
tiations. 8yo. 14s. 

Text-Book of Qeology. By Abohibald Gbikis, F.B.S. With 
nnmerons niustrations. 8vo. 28s. 

Ore Deposits: their Formation and Yield. By J. Abthub 
Phillips, F.B.Sm F.G.S., F.C.S., M. Inst aE., Ancien Bl^Te de TEcole des 
Mines, Paris. Witii nnmerons Dlnstrations. Svo. iJuat Beady, 

A Text-Book of the Physiologieal Chemistry of the Awimai 
BocUr. Ihclnding an Account of the Chemical Changes ot^curring in Disease. 
By Professor A. GAMasB, M.i)., F.B.S., 2Yols. 8yo. With Illustrations. 
—Vol. L 18s. [Vol. IL <n the Press. 

Elements of Comparative Anatomy. By Professor Cabl 
Gegxnbaub. a Translation by F. Jetfbbt Bsli^B.A. Bevised with 
Preface by Professor E. Bat LAinussTBB, F.B.S. With numerous Illus- 
trations. 8vo. 21s. 

A Text-Book of Phsrsiology. By Professor Michabl Fostbb, 
F.B.S. ^ith Illustrations. Fourth Edition, Bevised. 8to. 21s. 

Text-Book of Pathological Anatomy and Pathogenesis. 

By Professor Ernst Zisoleb of Tflbingen. Translated and Edited for 
English Students by Donald Macalistkb, M.A., M.B., RSc, Fellow of 
St. John's College, Cambridge. With numerous Illusteations. Medium 
Svo. Part I. — Qcoieral Patnolocical Anatomy. 12s. 6d. Fast IL — 
Special Pathological Ajiatomy, Sees. I.-YIII. 12s. fid. 

A Treatise on Comparative Embryology. By F. M. Balfoub, 
M.A., F.B.S., Fellow and Lecturer of Trinity College, Cambridge. With 
Illustrations. In 2 Vols. Svo. VoL I. 18s. YoLIL 21s. 

Popular Astronomy. By S. Newoomb, LL.D., Professor TJ. S. 
Naval Observatory. With 112 Illustrations and 6 Maps of the Stars. 
Second Edition, Revised. Svo. 18s. 
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SCIENCE PRIMERS, 

UNDBB THE JOINT EDITOBSHIP OF 

PROFESSORS HUXLEY, ROSCOE, AND 
BALFOUR STEWART. 



18mo. IllvMraUd, 1«. each. 

Introductory Primer. By Professor Huxley, P.RS. 

Ohemistry. By Sir Henry Rosooe, FJR.S. With 
Questions. 

PhyHlcs. By Professor R Stewart, P.RS. With 
Questions. 

Physical Geography. By Archibald Geikie, F.RS. 
With Questions. 

Geology. By Archibald Geikie, P.RS. 

Physiology. By Professor M. Foster, M.D., F.RS. 

Astronomy. By J. N. Lockyer, F.RS. 

Botany. By Sir J. D. Hooker, KC.S.I., F.Ra 

Logic. By W. Stanley Jevons, F.RS. 

Political Economy. By W. Stanley Jevons, F.RS. 

Others to follow. 
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